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So wenig er &ueh bestimmt seya nag andere iku bele6ren» 

sa wilnscfat er dock sich denen mitzutheilen, die er sich 

gieichgesinnt wdss oder hofft, deren Anzahl aber in der 

Breite der Welt zerstreut ist : er wiinscht sein VerhSlltniss 

zu deti i^ltesteiv Freunden Mfieder anzuknupfen^ mit neuen es^ 

fortzusetzen, und in der letzen generation sich wieder andere 

fiir sein iibrige Lebenszeit zu geivinnen. £r wiinscht der 

Jttgend die Umnvege ^u ersp^ren^ auf denen er sich ftelbst 

▼erirrter 

Goethe* 

Translation. Littk call as he may hate to kistruet 
others, he wishes nevertheless to open out his heart t9 such 
as he either knows or hopes to be of like mind with himself, 
but who are widely scattered m the world : he wishes to knit 
anew his con«e«^fcions with his iMest friends, to continue 
those recently formed, and to win other friends among the 
vising generation for the remaining course of his life. Ife 
wishes to spare the young those circuitous paths, on which 
he himself had lost his way. 
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Chapter I. 



The motives of the present work — Reception of 
the Author's first puhlicationr^The discipline 
of his taste at school^r-The effect of contem- 
porary writers on youthful minds — Bowleses 
sonnets — Comparison between the Poets before 
and since Mr. Pope. 

Xt has been my \oX to have had my 
name introduced both in conversation, and in 
print, more frequently than I find it easy to 
explain, whether I consider the fewness, unim- 
portance, and limited circulationof my writings, 
or the retirement and distance, in which I have 
lived, both from the literary and political world. 
Most often it has been connected with some 
charge, which I could not acknowledge, or 
some principle which I had never entertained. 
Nevertheless, had I had no other motive, or 

incitement, the reader would not hav^ been 
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troubled with this exculpation. What my ad- 
ditional purposes were, will be seen in the fol- 
lowing pages. It will be found, that the least 
of what I have written concerns myself per- 
sonally. I have used the narration chielfly for 
the purpose of giving a continuity to the work, 
in part for the sake of the miscellaneous reflec-* 
tions suggested to me by particular events, but 
still more as introductory to the statement of 
my principles in Politics, Religion, and Phi- 
losophy, and the application of the rules, dedu- 
ced from philosophical principles, to poetry and 
criticism. But of the objects, which I proposed 
to myself, it was not the least important to 
effect, as far as possible, a settlement of the 
long continued controversy concerning the true 
nature of poetic diction : and at the same time 
to define with the utmost impartiality the real 
poetic charactei: of the poet, by whose writings 
this controversy was first kindled, and has beeq 
since fuelled and fanned. 

In 1794, when I had barely passed the verge 
of manhood, I published a small volume of 
juvenile poems. They were received with a 
degree of favor, which, young as I was, I well 
knew, was bestowed on them not so much for 
any positive merit, as because they were consi- 
dered buds of hope, and promises of better 
works to come. The critics of that day, the 
most flattering, equally with the severest, con- 



curred in objectiag to them^ obscurity^ a geiietaL 
turgidness of diction, and & profasioa of ilew 
coined double epithets.* The first is th^ fault 
which a writer is the least able to detect in 
his own compositions ': and my mind was not 
then sufficiently disciplined to receive the, au^ 
thority of othersl^ as a substitute for my own 
conviction. Satisfi^ that the thoughts, such ad 
they were, coidd not have been expressed others 
wise, or at least more perspicuously, I forgot 
to enquire, whether the thoughts themselves 



* The authority of Milton and Shakspeare may be use- 
fally pointed out to youn^ authors. In the Comus, and earlier 
Poams of Milton there la a superfluity oi double epithets ; 
while in the Paradise Lost we find very few, in the Paradise 
ftegaiaed scarce any. The same remark holds almost equally 
Inie, of the Love's Labour Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Venus 
and AdoniSy and Lucrcce compared with the Lear, Macbeth, 
Oth^o, and Hamlet of our great Dramatist. The rule for 
the admission of double epithets seems to be this : either 
that they should be already denizens of our Language^ such 
as bloodstained, terror-stricken, self-applauding : or when 
n new epithet^ or one found in books only, is hazarded, that 
it, at least, be one word, not two words made one by mere 
Yirtueof the fMnnter's hyphen. A language which, like the 
Euglish, is almost without cases, is indeed in its very genius 
unfitted for compounds. If a writer, every time a corn* 
pounded word si4;ce»ts itself to him, would seek for som« 
other mode of expressiuff the same sense, the chances are 
always greatly in favor of his finding a better word. *' Tftnr 
quam scopulum sic vites insolens verbum,^' is the wise adviot 
of Csesar to the Roman Orators, and the precept applies 
with double force to the writers in our own language. But 
. jt must not be forgotten, that the same Caesar wrote a gram- 
matical treatise for the purpose of reforming the ordinary 
Jan^tui^^e by bringing it to a greater accordance with tht 
principles of Logic or universal Grammar. 
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did not demand a degree of attentioii unsuitable 
to the nature and objects of poetry. This re* 
mark however applies chiefly, though not ex* 
clusively to the Religious Musings. The re* 
mainder of the charge I admitted to its full 
extent, and not without sincere acknowledge 
m^its to both my private and public censorgi 
for their friendly admonitions. In the after 
editions, I pruned the double epithets with no 
sparing hand, and used my best efforts to tame 
the swell and glitter both of thought aqd dic-^ 
tion ; though in truth, these parasite plants of 
youthful poetry had^nsinuated themselves into 
my longer poems with sych intricacy of union^ 
that I was often obliged to omit disentangling 
the weed, from the fear of snapping the flower* 
From that period to the date of the prfesent 
3¥ork I have published nothing, with my mme, 
' which could by any possibility have come be- 
fore the board of anonymous criticism* Even 
the three or four poems, printed with the works 
of a friend, ^s far as they were censured at all, 
were charged with the same or similar defects, 
though I am persuaded not with equal juiitice: 
with an excess of o«N4H^nt, in addition tp 

STRAINED AND ELABORATE DICTION. (VidetM 

priticisms an the *^ Ancient Mariner," in the 
Monthly and Critical Reviews of the first volume 
of the Lyrical Ballads.) May J be permitted 
to add, that, even at the early period of my ju- 



f^mile poems, I saw and s^dmittod the superioiv 
itj of an austerer^ and more natural style, with 
an iasight t^t less clear, than I at p^eaient po» 
9e8s« My judgment was stronger; than were 
my pQwers of reali^ng its dictates; and the 
fiskults of my language, though indeed partly 
owing to a :wr<mg choice of sul^e<2ts, and the 
desire of .^Ting a poetic colouring to ahstraet 
and metaphysical truths, in which a new w]orld 
Iben seemed to open upon me, . did yet» in part 
UkeWise^ origmate in unfi^ned diffidence of my 
0wn crM9ap$»rative talent-*-During several years 
of my yott& and ^n'ly manhood, I re^ei^nced 
those, who had re4ptroduced the mably sim* 
I^icity of tb^, Gi^cian, and of our own elder 
jpeets, with sueh enthusiasm, as made the hope 
seem presumptuous of writing successfully in 
the same style. Perhaps a similar process hM 
happened to otibers ; but my earliest poems 
were marked by an ease and no^licity, which 
I have studied, p»hapswkh infi^or successt 
to impress on my later compositions^: 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advan^ 
tage of a wry sensible, though at the lawit 
lime, a irery severe master. He* eaf ly moulded 
my taste to the preference of Demoi^bmes ta 
CiceiiQM of Homet Imd Theocritiis to Viigilt 



* The Rev. Jani^ Bbwyer» maniy yisars Head Master of 
Ae GtamiuiiT^bobl, Cliiist 
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and agftin of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated 
me to compare Lucretius, (in such extracts as 
I th»i read) Terence, and above all the chaster 
poems of OatuUus, not only witib the Roman 
poets c^the> so called, silver and brazen ages; 
but with even those of the Augustan era : and 
on grounds of plain sense and universal logic 
to see and assert the superiority of the former, hi 
the firuth anfd nativeness, both of their thoughts 
and diotioti« At the same time that we were 
studying the Greek Tragic Poets, he made us 
reitd . Shakspeare and Milton as lessons : and 
they were the lessons too, which required most 
time and trouble to 6nn^ up, so as to escape 
kis censure. I learnt from him,', that Poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly^ that of 
the . wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as 
severe as that of science; and more dilBGicult, 
because more . subtle, more complex, and de- 
pendent on more, and more fugitive causes. 
In the tru]y. great poets, he would say, there is 
a reason assignable, not only for every word, 
but for the position of ev^ry word ; and I well 
temember, that amling himself of the syno^ 
iiimes to th>e Homer of Didymus, he made us 
attempt to show, with regard to each, why it 
would not have answered the same purpose ; 
and wherein consisted the peculiar fitness of 
the word in the original text. 
In our own English oompofitions (at least for 



\ 
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the last three years of our school education) 
he showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, or 
image, unsupported by a sound sense, or where 
the same sense might have been conveyed with 
*equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, 
harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations, 
Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hipocrene, were all 
an abomination to him. In fancy I can almost 
iiear him now, exclaiming " JETa/y ? Harp ? Lyre? 
Pen and inky hojfy you mean I Muse, boyj Muse ? 
your Nurse's daughter jyoumean! Pierian spring? 
Oh ^aye! the clmster-pumpy I suppose T Nay 
certain introductions, similies, and examples. 
Were placed by name on a list of interdiction. 
Am4 the rimilies, Aere •^. I mnember, 
that of the M anchineel fruit, as suiting equally 
Veil with too nlany subjects ; in which how- 
ever it yielded the palm at once to the example 
of Alexander and Clytus, which was equally 
good and apt, whatever might be the theme. 
Was it ambition? Alexander and Clytus! — 
Flattery ? Alexander and Clytus ! — Anger ? 
Drunkenness? Pride? Friendship? Ingratitude? 
Late repentance? Still, still Alexander and 
Clytus ! At length, the praises of agriculture 
having been exemplified in the ss^cious obser- 
vation, that had Alexander been holding the 
plough, he woiild not have run his friend Clytus 
through with a spear, this tried, and serviceable 
^Id friend was banished by public edict in se- 
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cula seculorum. I have sometimes ventured t^ 
think, that a list of this kind» or an index expur- 
gatorius of certain well known and ever retaror 
ing phrases, both introductory, and transitional^ 
including the large assortment of iQod^t ego- 
tisms, and flattering illeiisuns, &c. &c« might be 
hung up in our law-courts, and both houses of 
parliament, with great advantage to the public^ 
as an important saving of national time, an inr 
calculable relief to his Majesty's ministers, biit 
above all, as insuring the thanks of country 
attornies, and their clients, wlv> hs^ve private 
bills to carry through the house. 

Be this as it may, there was one custoip of 
our master's, which I cannot pass over in dh 
lence, because I think it imitable and worthy 
of imitation. He would often permit our theme 
exercises, under some pretext of want of time» 
to accumulate, till each lad had four or five to 
be looked over. Then placing the whole num^ 
ber abreast on his desk, he would ask the 
writer, why this or that sentence might not 
have found as appropriate a place under this or 
that other thesis : and if no satisfying answtf 
could be returned^ and two faults of the same 
kind were found in one exercise, the irrevocable 
verdict followed, the exercise was torn up, and 
another on the same subject to be produced, 
in addition to the tasks of the day« The reader 
willj, 1 trwt| excuse tl)is tribute of recoUepti^ 
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to a man, whose severities^, even now, not set , 
dooL furnish the dreams, by which the blind 
fancy would fain interpret to the mind the pain* 
fill sensations of distempered sleep ; but ni^ither 
lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral and 
istellectual obli^tions. He sent us to the Uni- 
Tersity extell^t Latin and Greek scholars, and 
telmible Hebraists. Yet our classical know, 
ledge was the least of the good gifts, whkh we 
derived from his zealous and conscientioui^^ 
tutorage; He is now gone to his final reward, 
foil of years, and full of honors, even of those 
honors/ which were dearest to his heart, as 
gratefully bestowed by that school, and still 
binding him to the interests of that school, in 
which he had been himself educated, and to 
which during his whole life he was a dedicated 
thing. 

From causes, which this is not the' place to 
investigate, no models of past times, however 
perfect, can have the same vivid efl^ct on the 
youdiful mind, as the productions of contem- 
porary genius. The Discipline, my mind had 
undergone, ^'Ne falleretur rotundo soik> et ver* 
auum cursu, dbcinniset floribus; sed iit inspi- 
ceret quidnam subesset, quse sedes, quodfirina^ 
mentum, quis fundus verbis ; an figure essent 
mera ornatura et orationis fucus : vel sanguinis 
e matarise ipsius corde ^mentis rubor quidam 
ttativus et incalesoentia genuina;" removed all 
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obstacles to the appreciation of excellence in 
style without diminishing my delight. That 
I M-as thus prepared for the perusal of Mr. 
Bowles's sonnets and earlier poeibs, at once 
increased their influence, and m^ enthusiasm. 
The great works of past ages seem to a young 
nntn things of another race, in respect to which 
his iaculties must remain passive and submiss, 
even as to the stars and mountiuns. But the 
writings of a contemporary, perhaps not many 
years elder than himself, surrounded by. the 
same circumstances^ and disciplined by the 
same manners, possess a reality for him, and 
inspire an actual friendship as of a man for a 
man. His very admiration is the wind which 
lansand feeds his hope. The po»is themselves 
assume the properties of flesh and blood. To 
recite, to extol, to contend for them is but the 
payme^t of a debt due to one, who exists to 
receive it 

There are indeed mode^ of teaching which 
have produced, and are producing, youths of 
a very dillferent stamp ; modes of teaching, in 
comparison with which we have been called 
on to despise our great public schools, and 
universities . 

*^ In wl^e faallft fure bwg 
Armoury of the invincible kqights of old'^'^^ 

modes, by which children are to be metamor- 
phosed into prodigies. And prod^^ with a 
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reDgeance have I known thus produced! Pro* 
digies of self-conceit, shallowness, arrogance, 
and infidelity ! Instead of storing the memory, 
during the period when the memory is the 
predominant faculty, with facts for the after 
exercise of the judgement ; and instead of 
awakening by the noblest models the fond and 
unmixed Love and Admiratiqn, tirhich is the 
natural and graceful temper of early youth ; 
these nurselings of improved pedagogy are taught 
to dispute and decide ; to suspect all, but their 
own and their lecturer's wisdom; and to hold 
nothing sacred from their contempt, but their 
own contemptible arrogance : boy-graduates in 
all the technicals, and in all the dirty passions 
and impudence, of anonymous criticism. To 
such dispositions alone can the admonition of 
Pliny be requisite, " Neque enim debet open- 
bus ejus obesse, quod vivit. An si inter eo8« 
quos nunquam vidimus, floruisset, non solum 
libros ejus, verum etiam imagines conquire- 
remus, ejusdem nunc honor praesentis, et gratia , 
quasi satietate languescet? At hoc pravum^ 
malignumque est, non admirari hominem admi- 
ratione dignissimum, quia videre, complecti, 
nee laudare tantum, verum etiam amare con- 
tingit.*" PUn. Epist. Lib. I. 

I had just entered on my seventeenth year, 
when the sonnets of Mr. Bowles, twenty in I 

number, and just, then published in a quarto ^ 
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pamphlet, were first made known and pre^ 
rented to nie» by a 8chool*feIlow who had 
quitted xk% for the University, and who, during 
the whole time that he was ini our first form 
(or in our school language a Grecian) had 
been my patton aad protector. I refer to Dr. 
Middleton, the truly learned, and every way 
excellent Bishop of Calcutta : 



«« 



Qui laudibtts amplis 
iDgenimii celebrate meum, calammnque solebat, 
Calcar agens animo validum. Non omnia terrse 
Obruta ! Vivit amor, vivit dolor ! Ora negatur 
Dolcia conspicerc ; at flere et meminisse* relictum est.*^ 

Petr. Ep. Lib. L Ep. L 

It was a double pleasure to me; and still 
remains a tender recollection, that I should 
have received from a friend so revered the first 
knowledge of a po6t, by whose works, year 
after year, I was so entibusiastic^lly delighted 
and inspired. My earliest acquaintances will 
not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness 
and impetuous zeal, with which I laboured to 
make proselytes, not only of my companions, 
but of all with whom I conversed, of whatever 
rank, and in whatever place. As my school 



* I am most happy to have the necessity of informing the 
reader, tb^t since this passage was written, the report of Dr. 
Middleton's death on his voyage to India has htea proved 
erroneous. He lives and long may he live ; for I dare pro- 
phecy, that with his life only will his exertions for the tem^ 
poral and ipiritual weliare of his i^low men be limited. 
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finances did not permit me to purchase copies^ 
I made, within less than a year and an half, 
more thait forty transcriptions, as the best pre- 
sets I could offer to those, who had in any 
way won my regard* ' And with almost equal 
delight did I receive the three or four folio wing> 
publications of the same author. 

Though I have seen and known enough of 
mankind to be well aware, that I shall perhaps 
stand alone in my creed, and that it will be 
well, if I subject myiself to no worse charge 
than that of singularity ; I am not therefore 
deterred from avowing, that I regard, and ever 
have regarded the obligations of intellect among 
the most sacred of the claims of gratitude. 
A valuable thought, or a particular train of 
thoughts, gives me additional' pleasure, when 
I can safely refer and attribute it to the con- 
versation or correspondence of another. My 
obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed import- 
ant^ and for radical good. At a very premature 
age, even before my fifteenth year, I had be- 
wildered mysdf in metaphysicks, and in theolo- 
gical controversy. Nothing else pleased me* 
History, and particular facts, lost all interest 
HI my mind.^ Pbetry (though for a school-boy 
of that age, I was above par in English versi- 
fication, and had already produced two or three 
compositions which, I may Vf»nture to say, with- 
out reference to my age, were somewhat abov^ 
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mediocrity, and which had gained me more 
credit, than the sound, good sense of my old 
master was • at all pleased with) poetry itself, 
yea novels and romances, became insipid to 
me. In my friendless wanderings on our leave-* 
days, (for I was an orphan, and had scarce 
any connections in London) highly was I de- 
lighted', if any passenger, especially if he were 
drest in black, would enter into conversation 
with me. For I soon found the means of di- 
recting it to my favorite subjects 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate» 
Fix'd fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute. 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, 
injurious, b6th to my natural powers, and to 
the progress of my education. It would per- 
haps have^een destructive, had it been con* 
tinned ; but from this I was auspiciously with- 
drawn, partly indeed by an accidental intro- 
duction to an amiable family, chiefly however, 
by the genial influence of a style of poetry, so 
tender, and yet so manly^ so natural and real, 
and yet so dignified, and harmonious, as the 
sopnets, &c. of Mr. Bowles ! Well w^re it for 
me perhaps, had I never relapsed into the same 



* The Christ Hospital phrase, not for holidays altogether^ 
but for those on which the boys are permitted to go beyond 
the precincts of the school* 
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wmtftl disease.! if I had CKMrtinlied to plutk 
the flower and mp the harsreat from the t^ul-** 
tivated surface, Instead of delvitig iit the,ii»- 
wholeac^ne quicksilver mines of meta|^]^ia^ 
depths. But if in after time I hare sou^t a 
refuge from bodily pain and mismaimged san- 
sibilitj in abstruse researches* which exercised i 
the strength and subtlety of the understaodiiig 
without awakenii% the feeftii^s of the heart }: 
still there was a long and blessed iii^ryaU d^ir* 
iag which my natural faculties .were : allowed 
to expand^ and my original tendencies to dei^e- 
lope themselves : my fancy, and the love of 
nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and 
sounds. 

The second advantage, which I owe to my 
early perusal, and admiration of these po^ns 
(to which let me add, though known to me 
at a somewhat later period^ the LewsdojQ HiU 
of Mr. Crow) bears more immediately on my 
present subject. Among those with whom I 
conversed, there were, of coursi^ very many 
who had formed their tasjte, and their notions 
of poetry, from the writings of Mr. Pope and 
his followers: or to speak more generally, ing 
that school of French poetry, condensed and 
invigorated by English understanding, which 
had predominated from the last century. I 
was not blind to th)e . merits o{ this scJiool, yet 
as from inexperience oi the world, fmd eonse- 
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qivifit ^ant of fii:fwpatby' ildth tbe gieiieral sqIh 
jeGtB f^t these poem^^ they gate^me little plet^ 
cHiie, ' I • doubtless underTalaed ihe kind^ toid 
"With tb« ptt&sumfition of youth mthbeld ieoi» 
ite ^mBMtBTS th€l tegitfmate manne of poets, i 
sMrv tiiat the eMcellai^e of :this kind consisted 
i^ jusfc and acvtif observations on mexn and man* 
iK^s in an artiftcial state of soddtf , as its matter 
atod substance 2 and in the )ogie of wit, con- 
v^jred in smooth and strong epigramatic coti* 
plets, as itnfetm. Even when the, subject w^s. 
addrtesed to the fimcy, ot the ititellect, as in 
the Rape 6# th^ hotK or the Essay on MaQ ; 
rkkfy when it was a consecutive narratioui as in 
that astonishing product of matchless talent 
and ingenuity, t^ope^s Translation of the Iliad ; 
still a pmnt was looked for at the end of each 
i^econd Kne, and the whole was as it were a 
sorites, or, if I may exchange a logical for a 
gratntnatibal metaphor, a conjunction disjunc- 
tive^ of epigrams. Meantime the matter and 
di^ion seemed to me characterized not so much 
by poetic thoughts, as by thoughts translated 
ibtb the langnage of poetry. On this last poitit, 
i'had oc^asioti to tender toy Own thoughts 
^Itlduaily mote and more plain to inyself, by 
fiwjuttit amical^le disputes concerning Darwin's 
Botanic GARDfek, which, for some years, i*as 
greatly ejttoHed, not ottly by th^ ri?We9i§* public 
ht general^ bvt mm hj ^ose, irhdse g«niu» 
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1:«I9<.|PQIA tbtf wM^hm ^t th^ foot of l^uTttfUMMI. 

DttHns «iy arst C»mbriiig« nation, | »««ted 
afrieoiiiQ a cootribiotiim for a Itteraiy iKMnety 
ia Octvoiishire: ic^pd in tbis I winember to hare 
eolii{iiyred Diai^win'i work to tho Busaian pa* 
IiH^e <tf ic^y'^ittcariog* cold and. traasitory • ]bi 
tbe 9«k«ae ^May too, I ass^iied sundry reasonfl^ 
chiefly diravm froBi a eompariaanof paMagas;iii 
tifte Latin poets with the odgiiial Gtetk^ friuti 
which Uiey were borrowed, for the pjrafeMnoe 
of Gollliis's odes to those of Gray ; and of the 
sioftile in Shakapewe 

'< How IHte a yimnker or a prodigal, 
Tlie skarf<^ b%rk puts from her native bBy 
Hu^'d and embraced by tlie strumpet wind ! 
How like a prodigal doth she return. 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged sails, * 
Ismi rent, and beggared by tiie strwapel wind T 

to the imitation in the bard ; 

^ Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realin 
In galbmt trim tlie gilded vessel goes. 
Youth at the prow and pIiEASURS at theiidm^ 1 
Regardless o( the sweeping whirlwinds sway, , 

That hushM in grim repose, expects it's evening prey.^ 

(In whi6h^ by the bye, the words ** reaUn" aa4 
". «^f^y" ?^re rhymes dearly purchwfed^) I pre^ 
ferred t|i9 origwaal on the ground, tM i^ thf 

C2 
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imitation it depended whoUjrin the c6tnp«s{^ 
tor^s putting, or not putdug a smaU Cmpitalf 
berth in this, and in many other passages c^ Ae 
same poet, whether the words «boiild be^person- 
ificationS) or mere abstracts. I mention this, 
because in referring rarious lines in Oray to 
their original in Shakspeare and Milton ; and in 
the clear perception how completely all the 
propriety was lost in the transfer; I was^ at 
that early period, led to a conjecture^ which, 
many yiears afterward^ was recalled to me from 
the sawe thought having been started in con- 
. YMsation, . but far more -ably, and developed 
more fully, by Mr. Wordsworth ; namely, that 
this style of poetry, which I have cfaafacterised 
above, as translations of prose tiboughts into 
poetic language, had been kept up by, if it did 
not wholly arise from^ the custom of writing 
Latin vers^s,^ and the great importance at- 
tached to these exercises, in our public schools. 
Whatever might have been the case in tbe fif- 
teenth century, when the use of the Latin 
tongue was so general among learned men, that 
Erasmus is said to have forgotten hi» native 
language ; yet in the prei^ent day it is not to be 
supposed, that a youth can think in Latin, or 
that he can have any other reliance on the force 
or' fitness df his phrases; but the* authority of 
the author from' whence he has adopted them. 
Consequently be must fii^st prepare his thoughts. 
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andikeB'j^iQk omt, froni Yirg^^ Horace, Ovid, o> 
fmrhitp» more tompendiously firom his* Gradus, 
Jbftlnfes and quarft^s^f lines, in which to. embody 

I nwm object to a certain degrae ^ disputa^ 
tbu8ile$a in a yoiing man from the age of ueven^ 
teen to Ihatof four or£ye.and twenty, provided 
I^dhkn always argning on one side of the 
4|ne$ti<HL rThe iM^ntroyer^ies, occariotied by my 
unfeigiiedztal for 'the honor of a fii^orite oon« 
temporary, tjlen kn^own to, me only by his works, 
w<eni of jgreat advantage in the /ormatkm and 
.eiitaUiliunent of my taste and critical opinioni^ 
In iny d^ence of the ijne^ running into each 
otix&p instead of closing at each couf^t ; and 
of iMtnral language, neither bookish, nar vulgar, 
iieither redolent of the l$»»p, or of the kennel, 
4ittcl 9B I mU remember thee ; instead of the 
fianie thought tricked up ui the rag-fair fiaery of. 

Thy image on ber wkig 



m % » \»m\ 



: B^(tf e my 9A»cXs fiyet shall ^B^R y brings 

t :had contionally to adduce the md:re and 

> 
■• • • . 

  . » , 

'*ln the Nutrieia of Politian there occurs this line : 

'* Pura coloratof interstrepit usd* lapillos.'' 
Casting Qiy eye on a University pri^e-poem, I met this line, 
** Lactea purpureos ittterstrepit unda lapillos." 

Now look out in the Gradus for Purus, and you find as 
tifi<t first synonime, laUtus; lor isolaraiuii and the first «y- 
nonime is purpureus. I mention this by way of elucidating 
one of ^e most ordinary processes in th^ f&rttminaium of 
tbest tpfktff^ . 

C3 



cticfion of (Jto Gt^sk Vwk 'from Koniti' to 
TheocritUB iaduBive ; and ; still more of' oht 
elder Bnglikh jpoets froid OlxMem to MiMmf. 
JioT was this all. But as it was my cojamtMA 
f^Iy ib 'auth<»iii€(» forongiit dgaiiist we tfom 
later poets of ^roat nottie, tlMtt. no aistbofity 
fcoiild arail io oppoffitrom to Trtiyh, NAtims^ 
Logic, and ^behkws olUNfyCiiSAL GmAi^MA^i; 
actiiated too by my formtr ^mimi iBir mc*|p^ 
physieial iove^ti^atiottid ; I laiibMd art a solid 
fo«idation, on' w^oh penfo^aibMtly to gt^tiiid 
toy: opfeioii8> in the compdoent fae^Wes of the 
haman .mind itself, and their comparative dig>- 
liity and • importance. Ac^rding to ib^ faculty 
br source, ffioAi whi^h the p)eal»^t^ ^vm^ 
any poem or passage was^dkttivfed^' 1 ostlldittAd 
^ m^rit of such podm or pai^ge. '^ As^'iiie 
tesult? of all my i*eading aiftd meditatioir^ Idb* 
stracted two critical aphorisms, deemidg; them 
to compme.the coiMlitions-and criteria of poetic 
style ; first, that not the poem which wfe have 
read, tot that to whioh ti^e'jmlKrtty wiifa thb 
greatest pleasure, possesses the genuine power, 
and claims the nBm^o{ essential poetry Second, 
that whatever li»es can be transkited into other 
words of tl^e same language, without dimi- 
nution of their significauce, either in sense, 
at association^ or 'in any ^^Vtby feeling, are 
m far vicious in their diction. Be it bowevw 
observed, that I excluded from the Ifet of irolp- 
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ihjri fisaliii^, the plioMupe 4^^ &<W Biepf 

lu>i^dly» m the Kftder, apd tike de^sice of ex^ 

CHtkig itotidemwt at bis powmis la the autiKur. 

Oftentiiuied since then, in perusiog jPr^ch tim- 

gedies, f have filncied two marks qf aJdHHratioa 

lit the end of each liaet w hieroglyphics K>f the 

MUthor's own adioirattoii at his own clevern^^* 

4^r gemine adinirati^o of a great poet ^ • a 

ooutiiMioua ^nd€r'<^trf4n$ of fodUng ; :it is levery 

^here preawt> but selddm any where a^ a aft* 

parai^ exisitefn^t. J wa^ WoQt bo^ly to a^Spraii 

that it wottU b^ scai^cdy wore difficult to p^il 

a stquB out from the pyraiuid^ with the bait 

hand|, than to altar a word, oir the position of «^ 

OTord^ in Miltoflt or Sfaafi^eare^ (in their moM 

knpoilant wovkii at least) without making tfa# 

author say something else, or something worsen 

thaa he doea say« ^Oae great distinctioii^ I 

appeaved to. myself to see plainly, betwe^i, eveb 

the oharacteeiadc faults of our el^Aer poets^ and 

the false beauty. 'of4he moderns. In the formei^ 

tataoL DovN£/to.CowLtnr^ we find die most^fiiAr 

tetic;o^t^f-tbe*way thoughts^ but ia the most 

pure and ^snuinemolher English ; in the latteit« 

the most obvious thoughts, in language the 

most fantastic and arbitrary. Our faulty elder 

Ikoets sacrificed the passion, and passionate 

io w of poetiiy , to the mibUeties of intdlect, and 

to the starts of wit ; the moderns to the glare 

and glitter of a pef petiial^ yet broken and hete- 
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irogeneous itns^ery, or rather to an ampbibioai 
sometfaing, made up, half of image^ and half of 
abstract meaning. The obe sacrificed the heart 
to the head ; the other both heart and head to 
point and drapery. 

The reader must make himself acquainted 
vnth the general style of composition that wac 
at that time deemed poetry; in order to under^ 
stand and account 'for the effect produced on 
me by the J^nn&ts, the Monody at Matixick, 
and the Hope, of Mr. Bowles ; for it is pecu-^ 
Ifar to original gi^ius td become less and less 
Hrikingy in proportion to its success in improv* 
hig the taste and judgement of its eontempora* 
rie8. The poems of West indeed had the 
merit of chaste and manly diction, but they 
x^ete cold, and, if I may so express it, dniy 
de^ld^oloured ; while in the best of Wartcmis 
tiiere is a stifihess, which too often gives them 
the appearance of imitations fk*om the Greek* 
Whatever relation therefore of cause or impulse ^ 
Percy^s collection of Ballads may bear to the 
fnost popular poems of the present day ; yet in 
the) more sui^uie^ aqd elevated style, of th« 



• . •! fem^mber a Iu<lierl>iai ibstaw^ is. the po^mof a y#aBg 

. " Hq mpre willi I enduf e lore's pleasing paio, 
* * Or rbimd mj heaves kg tiil hilBigaUi^ chaiii.'^ 



ften Irriiog poete Bowlra and Cpwper^ were, to 
the best of my knowledge, th6 first who com* 
binsd natural thoughts with natural diction; 
the ftrst who reconciled the heart with the headv 
It is true, as I have before inentioned, that 
from diffidence in my own powers, I for a short 
time adopted a laborious and florid diction^ 
which I myself deeined, if not absolutely vici- 
ous,, yet of very inferior worth. Gradually* 
however, ^my practice conformed to n^y b^tei 
judgement : and the compositions of my twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth year (ex. gr. the shorter 
blank verse poems, the lines which are nom 
adopted in the introductory part of the ViaiOH 
in the present collection in Mr. Southey's Joai^ 
of Arc, 2nd book, 1st edition, and tl|ie Tragmly 
of Remorse) are not more below my^ present 
ideal in respect of the general tissue of tfiestyjkt 
4^an those of the latest date,. Their faults vferf 
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* Cowper*s task was pubiislied some time before tUe son* 
nets of Mr. Bowles ; but i was not familiar witb it tilt many 
years afterwards. The vein of Satire which runs through 
that excellent poem^ together with the sombre hue of its re- 
ligious opinions^ would probaUy, at that time, hayc pre- 
ventjed its laying any strong hold on my ajOTections. The 
love of nature seems to have led Thompson to a chetrful re- 
Heion $ .an4 a gloomy religion to have led Cowper ti> a( loi^ 
or nature. The one would carry his fellow-men along with 
him into nature ; the other flies to natu]:e from his j&llbw- 
men.: In chastity of diction however, and the harmoc^ of 
blank verse, Cowper leaves Thompson unmeasureably below 
him ; yet still I feel the bitter to have been the bom poet. 
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«t least a remnant of the former ieairo!, and 
Mnong the many who hare done me the iionotf 
of putting my poems in the «ame olass with 
those of my betters/ tlie one or two, who lisuritf 
pretended to bring examples of affscted sim^ 
plicity from my volume, have been able to ad^^ 
duce but one instance, and that out of a copy 
of verses half ludicrous, half splenetic, which 
I intended, and had mysdf cfaavacterized, aa 
iertMni prapriara. 

Every reform, however necessary, will bifr 
weak minds be carried to an excess, tiiat itsedtf 
will need reforming. The reader will excuse 
me for noticing, that I mysel€ was the first to 
expose risu honesto the three sins of poetry > one 
or the other of which is the tao&t likely to beset 
a young writer. So long ago as the publica^ 
tion of the second number of the iqonthly ma* 
gazine, under the name of Nehemiah Higg^sn** 
BOTTOM I contributed three sonnets, the first of 
which had for its object to excite a good-natur- 
ed laugh at the spirit o{ doleftd egotism^ and at 
the recurreace of £atForite phrases, . with the 
double defect of being at once trite, and liceh- 
tious. The second, mi low, creeping language 
a^d thoughts, under the pretence of simjfticity. 
And the third, the phraaes of which were bor* 
rowed entirely fro^i my own poem^ on, tk^ 
indiscriminate use of elaborate zt^ swelling 
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kflfuige cmd knogerjr. The reader wiU finA 
then iht^. note* faelow^ asd wili I trust regard 
tiiMd Mtiptmted for biographical purposes^ 
iaA not 4br tkeir p^^c joMfits. So general ^t 

. SONNBT L 

* f J(KS|VE.^ |ete» cm the Aar4 world I idu§^ 
.And mv poor heart was sad ; so at the JVtooN 

' I gft2ed^ aM sighed, and sighed; tot ah bow soon 

. £vjQ.fl^4deo^intp nig^t ! miuf: eyes p^ri^ 

*W1th tearfiir Vacancy the dampy grass" 

, HatMrtpt add'^ltter*il in tlte|Mfy my : 

And I diipouu ma, on my ^nely way 

* 'And miued me, on the wf etched one^that pass 
O'er the bleak heath of sorrow. But alas ! 
Most of m)9elf I thoujght !. when it befel. 
That the ioothe spirit of the breezy wood 
Breathed in mine ear : ** All this is very well. 
But much of ONE thing, is for no thins good/' 
Oh my f09r keatts iwexplicable Swell I 

Sonnet IL 

Oh I dokrve thee» meek Semplicitt I 

For of 4hy lays the lulling stiipleoesB 
' Goes to my iMrl^ .*ad wedies each small disteeai» 

Distress tbo' small, yet haply great to, me, 

^is txne^m latdy Fortune*^ gentlest pad 

I BmUeon ; . and yet J knew aet whj 

'&i;sad l4iiB 1 htttafaonid a friend and I * 
-iFmmUt |Mut and part^ thnn Tam very sad. 

Ami thim with aometa and with aympathj 

My ^hr^my bosom's myatie woes I pail^ 

3^ow of my iUse friend plaining pUnutively, 
.;Ni»w raving atnKmkind in general; . 

Bat whetfaTiaad or fier«Kv 'tis aimple all. 

All very simple, meA Slmjplioity ! 

Sonnet III. 

' And this reft house is that, the which he built. 
Lamented Ja<^ ! and here bis malt hepird. 
Cautious in* vain ! these rats, that squeak so wild. 
Squeak not nneooacions of iheir father's guilt. 
Did he not see her glramiwg thro* the glade ! 
Belike 'twas she, tlie maidca all forlorn. 
What tho' she milk n» cow "with crvmpled horn, 
Yet, nrye she haunts the dak where er$t she stray'd : 
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that time, and so decided was ihe opiniim con-^ 
cerning the diaracteristic vi€;es of my iltyle, Aat 
a celebrated physician (noir, alas !> na; nio90)r 
speaking of me in other resfiecita with his usual. 
kindness to a gentleman, who was about to 
meet jne at a dinner parfy, could not hb^etdr 
resist giving him a hint not to mention the 
" House that Jack builf in my'pre^sfence, for 
^^ that I was as sore as aboU about that soai^ f 
he not knowing, thai I was myself the author 
of it. ' 



And ayti beside her stalks her amarOHfi knight I 
Stiii on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn. 
And thro' those brogues, still tatter'd and betorn. 
His hindward dharms glean an unearthly white. ^ 
Ah ! thus thro' broken clouds at night's high Noon 
P^epa in bit fragments forth the Ml^rb^ harvest-moon I 

The following anecdote will not be wholly out bf place 
here» and may perhaps aamse the reader. An amateor per- 
former in verse eiqpresaed to a common friend, a strong de^ 
sire to be introduced to me, but hesitated in accepting my 
friend's immediate offer, on the score that ** he was, he must 
acknowledge the author of a ednfounded severe •epigram on 
my ancient mariner^ which had given me gneat pain. I as- 
sured my friend that if the epigram was a gbod one, it would 
only increase my desire to become acquainted with the au- 
thor, and begg'd to hear it recited : when« to my no less 
surprise than amusement, it proved to be one which I had 
myself some time before written and inserted in the Morning 
Post. 

To the author of the Ancient' Mariner. 

Your poem must eternal be, > ^ 
. Dear sir I it cannot iiuh 
For His incomprehensible 
And without head or tail. 



Chapter IL 
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Sikppif$ed irntahility of mm ofGenivs — brought 
to the test, of Facts — Causes and Occasions of 
tfie charge — Its Injustice. 

I hMe c^ten thought, that it would be ndtfaeif 
uainstrilctifve nor uhamusing to analyze, and 
bring forward into distinct consdousneds, that 
complex feeling/ with which readers in general 
take part against the author, in favor of the 
critic ; and the readiness with which they apply 
to aU poets the old sarcasm of Horace upon 
the scriblers of his time: ** Genus irritabiie 
vatum." A debility and dimness of the imagi- 
native power, and a consequent necessity of 
reliance <hi the immediate impi^essious of tlie 
senses, do, we well know, render the mind 
liable to superstition and £waticism. Having a 
d^deot portkm of internal and proper warmth, 
minds of this class seek in the crowd circmn 
fana for a warmth in common, which they do 
Aot possess singly. Cold and phlegmatic in their 
own nature, like damp hay, , they heat and in- 
flame by co-acervation ; or like bees they be- 
come restless and irritable through the increased 
temperature of collected multitades. Hence 
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the Gertmn word for fanaticism (such at least^ 
was its original import) is derived from the 
swarming of bees, namely, Schwarmen, Sch- 
warmerey* The passion being in an inverse 
proportion to the insight, that th^ more vivid, 
MM this the less distinct ; anger is the inevittble 
consequence. The absence of all foundation 
within their own minds for that, which they yet 
believe both true and indispensible for their 
safety mud happii^ss, cantet but produce kn 
unmsy stdte of feeling,* ao inv^limtary mmm of 
fear from which nature ha» no meaas' of vetM 
Atting bei^elf but by asger. Experiettoe inarms 
us that the. first defence of weak Hiiftd»j is ta 
recriminate/ 

^ Tbc^f *s no Pl]ib$o|dier! but see$, 

That r^g% wd fe^r are one disease, ... 
Tho' that may burn, and this may freeze. 
They're both alike the ague." 

Mab Ox. : 

But where the ideas are vivid, and tbere existn 

an endless pow^r of combining and modifying 

tfaem^ the feelings and afiections blend more 

easily and intimatdy with these ideal ciltatians, 

than with the objects of the senses ; the mmd 

is afiected by thoughts, rather than by thingd ; 

tod only then feels the requisite interest <Qveii 

for the most important events, and accidents, 

when by means of meditation they hwe passdl 

inU} thoughts. The sanity of the mibd is be-* 

twem superstition with fanaticism on^ the Otta 
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hmd ; aad enthnsiasm miiSk mdiflSsreoro and a) 
diseased dlimmeias to action on tiie othen For 
tbe cenceptims of the mhid may be so Tividi 
and adequate^ as to preclude that impulse to^ 
the realizing of them, which is strongert and 
most restless in those^ who possess more tkm 
mere tmlent (or the fsicorlty of iappropriad^ 
and applying the knowledge of otiters) yet 
stifll want something of the creative; ami sel&^ 
snffieii^ poller of absolate Osnims. For thts» 
reason ther^we, they are men of ^omm&uM^g 
gctiius. While the former rest content betwecsn 
thought and reality, as it were in an interman- 
dium of which their own living spirit supplies 
the substaneey and their imi^natkm the evet^ 
varyiag form ; the latter mnsA impress th«ir 
preconceptions on the world without, in o^der 
to present them back to their own view with 
the satisfying degree of clearness, distinctness, 
and individuality. These in tranquil times are 
formed to exhibit a perfect poem, in palace oi* 
teniple or landscape-garden ; or a tale of ro- 
mance in canals that join sea with sea, or in walls 
of rock, which shouldering back the billows 
imitate the power, and supply the benevolence 
of nature to sheltered navies ; or in aqueducts 
that arching the wide vale from mounts^in to 
mountain give a Palmyra to the desert. But 
alaisi ! in times of tumult they are the men des- 
tined to come forth as the shaping spirit of {luin. 
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to destroy the wisdom of ages in order t9 
substitute the fiincies of a day, and to change 
kings and kingdjois, as the wind shifts and 
shapes the clouds.f The i^cords of biography 
seem to confirm this theory.: The men of the 
greatest genius, as far as we^ can judge. from 
their own works or from tfae'taccounts of tbdir 
contemporaries, appear to have been of calm 
and tranquil temper^ in all that related to them- 
aelires^ In the inward assurance of permanent 
fitme, they seem to hare been either indifferent 
or resigned, with regard to immediate repute- 
tion. Through all the works of Chauffer there, 
ceigns a chearfulness, a manly hilarity, which 
makes it almost impossible tf> doubt a corres- 
pondent habit of feeling in the author hiiq^elf. 
Shakspeare's evenness and sweetness of temper 
were almost proverbial in his own age. That 
this did not arise from ignorance of his own 
comparative greatness, we have abundant proof 
in his sonnets, which could scarcely have been 



t *' Of old thiBgs ad are over old, 

Of good things hone are good enough r— - 
Well show that we oan hel^ to frs^me 
A world of other stuff. 

I too will have my kings, that take 
From me the sign of lite and death : 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clonds, 
, Obedient to my breath." 

WORDl&WORTH^S RoB ROT* 



fettdtm to Mr* 'Piyp«(^ »iri»ft h^ ktatertml, • tfaift 
our great bard *f grotr immortel in his aewtt 
despite." Speaking of : one whom l^e bad ciele^ 
brated, and contrastiiig tke dtttiatioii of his 
works with that tf' his personfid ^ndstence, 

Shakspeare adds : ' 

* 1 '. • - '.. ^ t It . i' 

" Your name from hence immortstl life shall have» 
Tfao' I once gone to all the world must die ; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. * , 
Your monument shall be my gentle verscj. 
Which eyes not yet 9reated shall o'er-read ;. 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse. 
When aA the breathers of tliis world are dead : 
You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen, 
• ^Wbnre Iiif«dii;i9pst<bimtbe9/ 1*^ iv the vi^vtf&^l^tni^'* 

'•--*•'. • »8o»l«ET'aiSt..J- I 

I 

I.Jbi(9^,tf^en the i^sjt that occurred; but Shaks* 
Pieare'9 readipessj^to praise his rivals^ oi;e plenq^ 
and the confidence of his own equality with 



'^ Mt. Pope wtts uadtrtlie ooiMnon error «i liis tgv, w^ 
crror^ iht from bdng sufiiei^ntiy exploded even k% t& pro^ 
s^nt day. It consists (as I explained at large, and proved iv 
detaU' iti itiypnblio lectures) in mistaiRagm the emmUaUvt 
the Greek stage certain rides, which the wise poets impoied 
upon themselves, in order to render idltho remainiBg parta. 
of the drama consisteiit' with those, that had < been focoedl 
upon them by citcunristtlnces indepefldent of their will ; qui 
of which circunistlniees the drama* itself arose. Tke ohw 
cumstances in the tiine'of Shakspeare; wiuoh It was equally 
out 'of his power t6 ulter, Were different, «iid sueh ju^ io my 
opinion,^ allowed it fax wiUer sphere, aadu deeper and mbtm 
human interest 'Cfitles krt too apt to fotgtt, that mlet am. 
hut means td'hn end ; ^oiiieqii«4lf wlien tba •»!• aredif^ 



MMm^^^Mia^ 
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pnbey aire alike maaifeflrtod iir the a6th sonnet. 



^* Was tt tU^ proud Aitl sail bf Iks great verse 
Bduiid«&r tbe pt^Aak of )ill-iuio^preoious you, 
, That 4><i *piy ripe tbougbl^i in «iy brain Mtkeajrce^ 
Making their tomb, the womb wherein they grew I 

' Was it his spirit, by spirits tau'gfct to write 
Abov£ ^ mortal .pitch that struck me dead? 
No, neither .liQ, nor bis compeers by night ' 
Giving him aid, my verse astonislied. 
He, nor that, affable familiar ghost. 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, ' ' 
As victors of my silence cannot boast; V. 

I was not sick of any fear fr9m ithence I 
Bat when your countenance fiird up his line. 

Then lacked I mlEitter, that enfeebled mine. 

* ' ' • • 

In Spencer ind^eed, we ivsate a miad cmisti'^ 
tutionally tender, delicate, and, in comparisoB 
with his three great compeer^^ I had almost 
said, ejffemnate ; and this additionuH^ sad-^ 
dened by' th^ unjust persecution of BUrleigh; 



ferent, the rules must be likewise so. We must have ascer- 
tained what Ibe .esd* %9^ before: we e|» distermiiie wbft the 
rak# ^ughi to be. JMdi|ing under this inj^ressioo, I did not 
hesitate I0 : declare my fnli conviction^ that the opnsumnifite. 
Jjidj^en^ent of Shak^peare, not onlyjo the^gfeoeralconstrvue^, 
lioii^ but in all the detail of his dramas impressed me. with* 
greater woiKkr,^ tifaaii.Gven tlie mghtof his genius, or the 
depth of hk. plUksopfay, The siit^tipoe of tb^ k«tiuP9s I 
hope siiOB to ptiUisfe ) and it \% bu| a clebt of justice to my-, 
uMBad my J&iends. to noticse, that the iurat course gf kctmref ,, 
irbicb differed froh» die following connies enly^ by occa* 
aiaaaily tax ying the iUustratioas #f the same thoughts, waa 
addreted to very nninerotts, and I n^ not addir respeet- 
iriileaudieMies, at tbe royal inatitUftiM^ bofora Mr«ScUegjA 
§a.^ his laotni0s;Qn iIm^ sania anfaije^M M Vienna* 
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and ike ieirdre calwOtiMr, which overwhelmed 
his latter dayt^ These causes hare diffused 
oi^r all his compositions "a melancholy gntce,*' 
tnd have drawn forth occasional strains, the 
more pathetic from their gentleness. But no 
where do we find the least trace oif irritability^ 
and still less of quarrelsome or affected con- 
tempt of Ms censurers. 

The same calmness^ and even greater sdf* 
possessioD, may be aifemed of Milton, as fiir 
a^ bis f>oems, and poetic character are co»- 
cemed. He reserved his anger, for the enemiee 
of religion, freedom, and his country. My 
mind is not capable of forming a more august 
conception, than wises from the contemplar 
tion of this great man in his latter days : poor, 
sick, old, blind, slandered, persecuted, 

** Darkness before, and dangei^g ?mee behiiid,*^ 

in an age in which he was as little understood 
by the party, for whom, as by that, against 
whom he had contended ; and among^men be- 
fore whom he strode so far as to dwarf him- 
self by the distance ; yet still listening to the 
music of his own thoughts, or if additionally 
cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic 
faith of two or three solitary individuals, he did 
nevertheless 

1 " Argtte not 

Against H^yi^n's hand or will, nor bote a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bore up andsteer'd 
Right onward/' 

D2 
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gi0t M^tw, ^ hiB latter dajf, bad bis spofntrd 
ftil4 detrf^^^tora.; ^ndeycaiiii his day Of youth 
ItHd hop«, thait ba had enflmicis Wjould h»Y^.\mfm 
unknown .to m, bad they n<^t been likewise the 
f«H9Qires of bis country. 

. J am ivell awar^ thttt in advanced $toge6 ^Hf 
literature, when there e^t many and ej^q^Uent 
i9Me^, a high degitae of talent, combined ifith 
^te and judgeai0Bt» a)»d amgloyed in worka 
ofiwa^natiott, will acquire for a man the itamn 
«f a great g;&Qius; though ef?imi that aita/(^a» ^ 
geiiius^ wbiob, in certain states of s9€iety; may 
even render bis wrUings morp popular th^n the 
absolute reality .could hav^ done,, wbuld be 
84^ught for in vain, in the mind ^and temper of tbft 
author bim^lf. Yet even itk inasftances of, thi« 
kind, a close exaniination will often detect^ that 
the irritability^ which has been attributed to the 
author's genius as its cause, did really originate 
in an ill conformation of body, o|)fu^e pain, or 
constitutional defect of pleasurable sensation. 
What is charged to the author ^ belongs to the 
nfMiy who would probably have been still more 
impatient, but for the humanizing influences of 
the very pursuit, which yet bears the blame of 
his irritability. 

How then are we to explain the easy cre- 
dence generally given to this charge, if the 
charge itself be hot, as we have endeavoured to 
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' tor ttiedt hover f'A^cnlt doldtrctti. InWh^ 
e¥^r ecmfitf'y lite^raMre is widely diffused, tb^tf 
^JU l>6 tnatfy wb^ i»igptak# an intense desire fo 
(>osse»isr the repn^tioik of poetic getiius, for fhil 
aetaai poweirs, and original tend^n(;ies i^hicK 
eonstknte it. But men, whose dearest wished 
are fixed oi objects wholly otit of their owft 
power, become in all cases moTe or less impa- 
tient and pr6ne to anger. Besides, though i^ 
may be paradoxical to assert, that a man can 

« r 

kn<>w one things and believe the opposite?, yet 
asstiTedly, a vain person may have so habitu- 
ally indulged the wish, and persevered ih the 
attempt to appear what he is not, as to becoMd 
himself one of his* own proselytes. Still, as tMs 
Counterfeit and artificial persuasion mtist diflfer; 
^ven in the person's owii feelings, l^'bm a rea^ 
sense of inward power, what can be more na- 
tnral, than that this difference should betray 
itself in suspicious and jealous irritabrlity ? 
Even a? the ifowery sod, which covers a hol- 
low, may be often detected by its shaking and^ 
• • • . • , 

trenibKng. 

But, a:las ? flie fnultitude of books, and the 
general diffusion of literature, have produced 
other, and more lamentable effects in the world 
of letters, and such as are abundant to explain, 
tho* by no means to justify, the contempt with 
which the best gfiroundecl complaints of injure^ 

D3 
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gmliui aM rejected iui friveloiAi or enterti^iied 
as matter of mcwiiiiant. 1^ the days of dhaucer 
aad Gower, our language might (with due air 
lowance for the imperffctioBfli of a simile) be 
Gompiared to a wilderness of vocal reeds, from 
which the favorites oa}y of Pan o^ Apollo 
could construct even the ru^e Syrinx; ^ud 
firom this the cot^tfucters alou^ <^uld elicit 
straiqs pf music, But now, partly by the la^ 
kpurs of successive poets, and in part by the 
more artificial state of society and social inter* 
course, language, mechanized as it were into a 
barrel-organ^ supplies at once both: instrument 
apd tune, Thus eyen th^ deaf may play, so as 
to delight the ipany- Siofn^times (for it is with 
fimilies, as it is with jests at a wine table, one 
is sure to suggest another) I have attempted to. 
Slu^trate the present state of our language, in 
its relation to literature, by a press^rpom of 
larger and smaller stereotype .pieces, which, 
in the present anglo-gallican fashion of uncon- 
nected, epigrammatic p^iods, it requires buf 
an. ordinary portion of iogeuuity to vary indp^ 
finitely, and yet still produce something, which, 
iifwt sense, will be so like it, as to do as w^lL 
Perhaps better : for it spares the reader the. 
trouble ^f thinking ; prev^ts vacancy, while it 
indulges indolence ; and secures the memory 
firom all danger of an intellectual plethora, 
^enipe of all trades, (iters^ture at present dc^ 
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mandfs Hie least talent 6r irifofmatiori ; and,- ^f 
all modes of Ktetature, the ihanuifaetaritig of 
poemfs. The difference indeed betiireen these 
and the works of genins, is not le^s than be^^ 
tween an egg, and an egg-shell ; yet it a distance 
they both look alike. Now it is no less re* 
markable than true, with how littk examina* 
tioti works of polite literature ate commonly 
perused, not only by the mass of reaiders, but 
by men of first rate, ability, till some aocideitt 
0r <^banc(^ discQMimi have rovsed Aeir atlte* 



* In the course of my lectures, I had occasion to point out 
the almost faultless position and choice of words, in Mr. 
Pope's miginal compositions,, particularly in his satireis and 
jn^ral essays, for the purpose of comparing tb^m with his 
translation of Homer, which, I do not stand alone in re* 
garding as the main source of our pseudo-poetic diction. 
"And this, by the bye, is an additional confirmation of a re- 
mark hiade, I believe, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that next to 
the man whp formed and elevated the taste of the public, he 
that corrupted it, is commonly the greatest geiifuS. Among 
other passages, I analysed sentence by senlasee, and almost 
ycgrd by word, the popufair lines^ . 

** As when the moon, resplendent lamp of light,*' &c. 

ttnth in the same way as has been since dotie, in ail exoellent ^ 
article on Chalmers's British Poets in the Quarterly Review. 
The impression on the audience in general was sudden and 
tyid^dt : and a number of enlightened and highly educated 
individttals, who at different times afterwards addressed me 
OB the subject, expressed their wonder, that truth so ob^ 
▼ions should not have struck them hef0n; but at thie same 
time acknowledged (so much had they been aecustoased, ia 
reading poetry, to receive pleasure from the separate hnages 
and. phrases suoeessively, witiiovt asliii^themsekes whether 
tiM collective Moiniiag was s^nseoi Bonsenae) thirt tiiey might 
in all probability have read the same passage again twen^ 
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tioii, and pttt iima on tlieir guavd. iU^d liencnf 
VQkdmdttfls below mediocrity nc;^ lefifs in na^ffd 
pow?r than ia acquired, knowledge. ; nay^^l^iog*' 
lera that Iwl failed in the iowest mqdismie 
crafts, aiyi whose . presumptioii is in due pro* 
portion tq thdr want of sense and s^sibility ; 
meni who being first iM^riblers from idleiie^t ami 
ignerftnfie.nei^t became libellfsra from envy ^n^ 
maielrolenqet; . have beei| ^ble to drive d^.suer 
eesi(fiil trade in; the aAfitployiM^qt of the hook^ 
adileissy n^lmvemisedthietiWBlves.iiitorteigiH)^ 
rary name and reputation with the public at 
large, by that most powerful of all adulation, 
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times ivith undiminished admiration, and without once re- 
jecting, that " m^et fcttnfui* a^h fiX^Fi^y Pfbwsr^\ oftv^nria^ 
(L e, the. stars jaround, or near the full mboQ, shine pre^ 
eminently bright) conveys a just and happ^ image of a moonr 
light 3ky : while it is difficult to determine whether in. the 
lines. 

. *' Ari^n4 her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars umnumbci'd gild the giomng foU^ 

the sense, or the diction be the more absurd. My answer 
was ; that tho' I had derived peculiar advantages from, my 
school discipline, and tho' my general theory of poetry was 
the Sftme then as now, I bad yet eiiperienced the save s^h 
sations myself and felt ahnost as ' if I bad heeot newly 
couched, wlien by Mr* Wordsworth's co&versatiqii, I h94 
been indueed td ve^examfiie with impartial strictness Grey's 
eelebratod eksy, I had long before detected the defects ia 
'* the Bard f but ^' the Elegy'* 1 had considered as proof 
agmnst all finr atiaeks ; a«d to this day I cannot read either^ 
vithoiit deligbt, and a portion of .enthusiasm. At all eve»tSi 
whatever ptesare I may have httt by the olei^rer perceptioQ 
•f the ladts in certain pas sa g es , has been more than repaid 
to tte, by th6 additiewd delight wtb ivbi«h* I rend tbt 
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the «p»f>ed to ihe Jbad wd mtiUgiiaEt ^0118^)119 
of mankiacL^ Bnta^ it is. tbe^nftturet of sctnli^ 
envy, aad all maligaaat propeAsitiei^ to r«quim 
a ^«&ek cimige of objciits, ducl^ writers ara 
sure, Modoa or later to awake from &^ir dfeaaa 
oi Tanity to disappointm^t and neglect with 
embitteted and envenoBaed feelings/ Esfam dd^ 



 Especially .** in this age of personality, this age of 
literary and ^oiittcd gossipinc^, when the meanest insects 
are worshipped with a sort of Egyptian superstition, if only 
the brainless head be atoned for by the sting of personal 
mafigafty in the tail ! When the most vapid satires have h^ 
cone the objects of a keen public inter^^, purely from thf 
number of contemporary characters named in the patch* 
ii»ork ndt^ (wtiich possess, howcrrery the eomplirative nerit cf 
beiog more poetical than the texQ and because, to increase 
the stimulus, the author has sagaciously left his o^fi name 
tor wlnqiers And coi^eoaires ! la m age» .w|wb even seivi 
mons are published with a double appendix stuffed with 
fuinias— in a generation so transformed from the characteiis- 
ticLrestrreof Bntw^f that frofai the ephemeral bheetlif »• 
London newspaper, to the everlastius Scotch . Prpfessorial 
Quarto, almost every pubUeation exnibks or Hatters the 
eyidemio disteaiier ; *that: tb#. very ** last year's jreh^ses" ii^ 
fhe Ladies Diajy, ar^ answered in a serious elegy " an my 
^^M<r'« ifetflA*^ with the nanie and habitat ivf tl»e ielbgiaa 
XEdjpus subscribed ; ^ufi *' other %ng^niiou$ ^iutiom wert^ 
likeunse given" to the said rebuseS'^not as heretofore by 
Crito, Ptnlaofkr, A, B, Y» &c. bat by fifty or. stxtyplBiis 
English simaiqes at fuU length with their several places oif 
abode ! In an age, when a bashful Rhiialethes,oti^hiteleu^ 
Meraa » its Mre on the titierpiiges, aad affiDng the sigvaturet 
of our magazines,, as a real name used to be in the days of 
onr shy and notice^shunning grandfathers ! ^ When (more 
«xqi9sit» (kao 9i\) I see .an Epic Pobm (spirits 4>f Mar<) ^nd^ 
Maeonides make ready to welcome your new compeer !) 
advertised with t(e special recommendation, that the said* 
Epic Poem contains more than an hundred names of living 
persons/* 

FbijB'ND No. 10; 
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ring tb#ir #hort4iv^d duccew; sensible in i[dte 
of themselves <m what a shifting foundalMn it 
rested, they resent the mere refttsal of praise, 
as a robbery, and at the jnstest censnres- kindle 
at once into violent and undisciplined abase ; 
till the acute disease changing into chronical, 
the more deadly as the less violent, diey be* 
come the fit instruments of literary detraction, 
and moral slander. They are then no longer to 
be questioned without exposing the coaiplai)i-> 
ant to ridicule, because, forsooth, they are ono- 
tijfmaus critics, and authorised as '' synodical 
individuals"* to speak of themselves plurali 
majestatico ! As if literature formed a cast, like 
that of the PARAS in Hindostan, who, however 
maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves 
wronged ! As if that, which in all other cases 
adds a deeper die to slander, the circumstance 
of its being anonymous, here acted only to 
make the slanderer inviolable ! Thus, in part, 
from the accidental tempers of individuals (m^i 
of undoubted talent, but not men of genius) 
tempers rendered yet more irritable by their 
desire to appear men of genius ; but still more 
effectively by the excesses of the mere eaumter'^ 
feits both of talent and genius ; the number 
too being so incomparably greater of those who 
«re thought to be, than of those who really are 

m 

* A pbrtse of Andrew Marvel*g, 
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Men of real gaaius ; .and in part from the naftu* 
ral, but not thnefore the less partial and unjust 
^tinction, made by the public itaelf between 
litaraty^ and all other property ; I believe the 
pr€||udice to ha.ve arisen, which considers an 
imulBudi irascibility concerning the reception of 
its products as characteristic of genius. It 
m^ght connect the moral feelings of a numerous 
class of readers, to suppose a Review set on 
foot, tlie object of which was to criticise all the 
chief works presented to the public by our rib- 
bon-leavers, calico-printers, cabinet-makers, 
and chinarmanufacturers ; a Review conducted 
ia the same spirit, and which should take the 
smoie , freedom with personal character, as our 
literary journals. They would scarcely, I thinks 
deny their beliefi not only that the *' genua 
irritahiJie" wiould be found to include many 
0theK species besides that of bards ; but that the 
irritability of trade would soon reduce the re- 
sentments of poets into mere shadow-fights 
(wnt9fkm)^im^ in the oomparLson. Or is wealth uthe 
€mly rational object of human int^est? Or eveor 
if this were admitted, has the poet no property 
in his works ? Or is it a rare, or culpable 
case, that he who serves at the altar of the 
muses, should be compelled to derive his main- 
tenance from the altar, when too he has per* 
haps deliberately abetodoned the fairest pros- 
pects of rank and opulence in order to devote 
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faimself/ HQ entite and muiistrsctod JDan^ to ^ 
mstjmcfkm dr refin^nent of his fdilow-citiz^as ? 
Or should we pass by iall higher objects and 
motives, all disinterested beuevoleiice^ and er^h 
that ambition of lasting praise which is at oinee 
the crutch and ornament, which at obce sQfiu 
ports, and betrays, the infimrity of human vir-^ 
tue ; is the character and proplBrty of the in-* 
dividual, who labours for our intellectiiid plea- 
sures, less entitled to a share of our fellow 
feeling, than that of the wine-merchant or mil*^ 
liner? Sensibility indeed, both quick and deepi 
is not only a characteristic feature, but may be 
deemed a component part, of genius. But it is 
no less an essential mark of true geniuis, that 
its sensibility is excited by any other cause 
more powerfully, than by its own perscnaai) 
interests ; for this plain reason, that the man 
of genius lives most in the ideal world, in which 
the present is still constituted by the future 
or the past ; and because his feelings have beai 
habitually associated with thoughts and i0i9ge8, 
to the ntimber, clearness, and vivacity of which 
the sensation of self is' always in an inverse 
proportion. And yet, should he perchance 
have occasion to repel som^ false charge, or to 
rectify some erroneous censure, nothing is uMire 
eomoion, than for the many to mistake the 
geaeral liveliaiesB <rf* his manner and language 
whatever is the sdbjeot, fox t&e effibets of pecu« 
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Unr irritotioni IhMBi its accidental relatioa to 

Fortoyiaelf, if from my own feelings, or from 
the less i^uspicious test of the observatioiis oi 
others, I \md been made aware of any literary 
testinesB or jealousy; I trust, that I should 
|iave been, however, neither silly or arrogaiA 
enough, to have burthened the imperfection oii 
^fiNiuis.. But an experience (and I shonld not 
ne^ docisiments in abundance to proye my 
ilTtords, if I added) a tri#d experience of tiyenty 
y^«. h.8 taught m that the original ,ia of 
my character consists. in a cardless indi^erenc^ 
to pu()Uc opinion, and to the ajttaeks of thoM 
wiio influence it ; that praise and admiration 



* This is one instance among many of deceptiooy by thf 
telling the half of a fact, and omitting the other half; whea 
it is fro;n their mutual cpunt^raplion an4 neatral^lionp; 
that the whole truth arises, as a tertiam aliquid different 
fVom either. Thus in Dryden's famous line " Great wit*' 
(which here means genius) *' to madness sure is nej^r alMed/' 
Now as far as the profound sensibility, which is doubtless 
one of the components of genius, were alone coiisldefed, 
single and unbalanced, it might be fairly described as txpo^ 
ing the individual to a greater chance of mental derange- 
ment ; bttt then ja more than usual rapidity of aissociation, • 
more' than usual power of passing f^om thought to thought,^ 
and image to imag^, is a component equally^ssential ; and 
in the dne modification of es^ch by the other the OBN10» 
itself consists ; so that it would be as just as fair to describe 
the earth, as in imminent danger of exorbitating, or of falling ' 
ii^ fbe puOt aQcording>9 tte aysertor of theabsurdily €9$^^ 
Jlned his attention either to the projective or lo the attracti^f 
force exdusiveiy, . . *. . . .: ;. **l 
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have become yearly, less and less desirabkrf 
except as marks of sympathy ; nay that it is 
difficult and distressing to me/ to think with 
any interest even about the sale and profit of 
my works, important, as in my present cirenm-^ 
stances, such considerations must needs be. 
Yet it never occurred to me to believe or fancy, 
that the quantum of intellectual power be- 
stowed on me by nature or education was in 
any way connected with this habit of my feel- 
ings ; or that it needed aby other parents or 
fosterers, than constitutional indolence, i^gra* 
vated into languor by ill-health ; the accumulat- 
m^ embarrassments of procrastination ; the 
aeatal cowardice, ^hich is the inseparable 
companion of procrastination, and which makes 
us anxious to think and converse on any thing 
rather than on what concerns ourselves : in 
fine, all those close vexations, whether charge* 
able on my faults or my fortunes which leave 
me but little grief to spare for evils compara* 
tively distant and alien. 

Indignation at literary wrongs, I . leave to 
men bom under happier stars. I cannot afford 
it. But so far from condemning those who 
can, I deem it a writer's duty, and think it 
areditable to his heart, to feel and express a 
resentment proportioned to the grossness of the. 

• 

provocation, and the importance of the object. 
There is no profession on earth, which requires 



en iaiteiitiaii so wrly^ so loagy or so mdntetmt' 
ttiq^asihat of poetry ; and indeed ta that of He* 
rarycompositioa in general, if it be such. a8«i 
all satiates. Hie d^nonds both of taste and of 
sound logic. How difficult and delicate a task 
eTen the mere mechanism of verse is, may be 
conjectured from the JBsdlure of those, vrho have 
attempted poetry late in tilEe; Where tha[i a 
man has, from his earliest youths devoted his 
whole being to an object, which by the admis^ 
sion of all civilised nations in all ages is hono- 
rable as a pursuit, and glorious as an attain- 
ment ; what of all that relates to himself and 
his family, if only we except bis moral cha- 
racter, can have fairer claims to his protection^ 
or more authorise acts of self-defence^ than th^ 
elaborate products of his intellect, and intel- 
lectual industry ? Prudence itself would com- 
mand us to skoWf even if defect or diversion of 
natural sensibility had prevented us from feel- 
ing, a due interest and qualified anxiety for the 
ofispring and representatives of our nobler being. 
I know it, alas ! by woeful experience ! I have 
laid too many egjgs in the hot sands of this 
wildeniMS the world, with ostrich careless- 
ness and ostrich oblivion. The greater part 
indeed have b^n trod under foot, and are for- 
gotten ; but yet no $mall number have crept 
forth into life, some to furnish f<^thers for the 
caps of others, and still more to plume the 
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sbtltaiim the quiv^ars of fiiy cBMsiQf^ of tfaem 
tbaifi unpF^ctked have Iain ib watt agoinal inoy 

*^ Sic^ )9Wy not vdbidi melMcatitr, ajjieei r. 
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. Ao ip^^ce in ^Qopfirfn^^fioi]; of tbel<tote, p4 3J9t, oiusurs t<]) 
me as J am correcting this sheets with the Taithful 
SHtiPHiBeR0tii» open iKefe^ei iie^ Mn Sewafd 'fitst, iiaoet' 
Fje#;^pr>.lipef; ^ 

«< Mo^e foul diseases th|ui e'er yet th^ hot 
Su(i bred thro* his biirnings, while the dog 
Plirsaes the raging' lion, throwing the Ibg . « f 
, And deadly vapor from his angry breath,, 
Filhng the lower world with plague and death**'— 

"to $penser*s Shepherd's Calendar^ 

" The rampant Hop bunts he fast 
< ' HV^ith dogs of noisome breath ; , 

. ; Whose baleful barkipg brings, in haste^ 
Pyne, plagues, and dreary death !" 

»- ' ' * * 

He then takes occasion to introduce Homer's simile of (he 
$ig^t of AchiQes' shield to Priam compared with the Dii^i 
^^r^ literally thus-- 

V For this ipdeed is mpft splendid, but it was made an^ 
evil sigi^, and .brings many a consuming disease to wretched 
mortals.*^ Nothing can be ihore siufple as a desoriptinn, or 
more accurate as a simile ; which (says Mr, S.) is thus^m^ 
translated by Mr. Pope : 

" I'errific Glory ! for his burning breath 
Taints the ted air with fevers, plagues, and .dealll I** 

Now here <not to hiention the tremendous iMttbast) the 
Dcg^ Star, so called, is turned into a real Dog, a very odd 
Dog,' a Fire, Fever, Plague, and death-breatniflg, ferf-air- 
tainting Dog: and the whole tutiai likeness is kv$t» iiv)iile thf , 
likeness in thee^ecfois rendered absurd by the exaggeration. 
In Spencer and Fletcher the thought is justifiable; for tbe 
images are^at least consistent, and it w^ ^he iqteati^ of th^ 
writers to mark the seasons by this allegory of visualised 
Puns. ' - 
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Theautkdf^s obligations to critieSy (mi4t^pr%h(Bh 
hte occasion — Principles of modem oriticmm**^ 
Mr.Somth^'s morks a»d ^hasrueUt. 

Tq anonymous .critics in reviews, mag^-*^ 
sniiies, .and new»*jaiimal» of varionsiiiaiiie aadi 
ranks and to satirists with, or without a nai%^' 
in vwsc or prose, or in Terse^ext sjiided hf 
prose-qomment, I do neripusly beUevi^ and i^|h 
fess, that I owe ftiU ttro thirds of wh^el^' 
reputation and publicity I happen io possiBiiu^ 
For when the name of an mditidual has' od-' 
ciirred so fnequently. in 30 many Wo^ks; &£ 
so great a length of time, the readet^ of thesis^* 
work9 (which with a shelf or two of Bbau^Ibs^ 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS and Anas, form nihe-tenths* 
of the reading of the reading public*) cannot but 






• For as to the devotees of the circulating !ihraries;f daltt" 
not coiBpIiment their pass-tttne, or rather kftl-time, with tiaH^ 
name of redding. Call it rather s^ sort of beggarly day-' 
dreaming, dariqg which th^' mind of the dreamer fiimishes 
for itself nothiqg bMt laziness and a little niawkish sen^ibi- * 
Hty ; while the whole materiel and imagery of the doze is * 
supplied 4ib ^jkira by a sort of mental camera abscuru ma- ' 
num^tui^ed at the printing office^ whiph |iro tempore ^sea,' 
reffects and transmits the' moving phadtasiiis Qf one man's ' 

% 
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be familiar with the name, without distinctly 
remembering whether it was introduced for 
an eulogy or for censure. And this becomes 
the more likely, > if (as I belike) the habit of 
perusing periodical works may be properly 
adda<^ to Avi?rrhoe's* catalogue of Ajuti^Mne- 
MONics, or weakeners of the. memory. But 
where this has nat been the case, yet the' reader 



delrrium, so as to pebple the barrenness of an hnndi'ed other 
famos afflicted with the same tis«nce'or suspeiimn of;«ftv 
common sense and all definite purpose. We should th^re- 
fot^ transfer this species of amusement, (if intfe^d" thos^can^ 
bi^ laid to retire a musts, whp.were never i«:th|»ii' coiiipfmy« 
or relaxation be attributable to those, whose bows are never 
b^t)^ from the genus, reading, to that coniprehensive class. 
G{i^raisteri8ed;bj the poiyer ol ^eei>ifciUng the tvyo contrary 
yet co-existins propensities of humaa nature, namely ; indul- 
geiii^^ of sloth; and hatred of tacanby* In addition to novels, 
an^ tales, of chivalry in prose pr rhyme, (by which la;st I 
mean neitlier rhythm nor metre) this genus comprizes as its 
fipikie»; ^^ttkiMg, smngivfg, oriswaying^on a Jchair or gfittt;> 
8j^it(i«e oyer. a bridge; smoking; snuff-^taking ; tete a tete 
quarrels after dinner between 'husband and wife; conning 
Mreidty word all die adverti8menl3 of the daily advertiser.' 
in a public hovise on a rs^iny day, &c. ^c. &c. 
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]■:«' t 't v. ' .:: . •■•■•, . f 

* Ex. gr. P^diculos e capillis excerptos m arenam jacere 

incontusos ; eating of unripe fruit ; gazing on the clouds, and 

(in genere) on moveable things suspended in the air ; riding 

a^png^a ip^ltittjide of camels ; frequent laughter ; listening 

tp a series of je^U and humourous anecdotes, as when (so to 

mod|^rnise the. l^rned Saracen's meaning) one man's droll 

story of ail Irist^mai? inevital^ly piicasJons anofher*s droll story 

of a Scotcbinan,' lyhich again by the same sort of conjunction 

(U^junctive ;lea<^s to 'some etourderie of a Welchman, and 

tn^t again to §o.m!e.^s)y hit of a YorksKiremian ; the habit of 

readfiog tbmt)-^1:pjpes m church-yards^ &c. By the bye, this 

c|t9l9if;ue strange as it may appear, i«^ npt insusceptible of a 

sound pcychblogical commentary.' 



will be apt to Aspect, that there must be 
iJotnething more than usually strong and exteii- 
.^ve in a reputation, that could either require or 
stand so merciless and long-continued a can- 
nonading. Without any feeling of anger there- 
fore (for which indeed^ on my own account, I 
have no pretext) I may yet be allowed to ex- 
press some degree of surprize^ that after having 
Turx the critical gauntlet for a certain class of 
faults which I AacZ,iio thing having come before 
tTie judgement-seat in the interim, I should; 
3?ear after year, quarter after quarter, month 
after. month (not to mention sundry petty pe-^ 
riodicalsof still quicker revolution, " or weekly 
or diurnal") have been for at least 17 years 
consecutively dragged forth by them into the 
foremoist ranks of the proscribed^ and forced to 
abide the brunt of abuse, for faults directly 
opposite, and which I certainly had not. How 
shall I explain this ? 

Whatever may have been the case with others, 
I certainly cannot attribute this persecution to 
personal dislike, or to envy, or to feelings of 
vindictive ,animosity. Not to the former, for 
with the exception of a very few who are my 
intimatei friends, and were so before they wei*e 

known as authors, I have had little other ac- 

> . ' . ... 

quafntance with literary characters, than wha): 

taay be implied in an Accidental introduction, 

ov c^uuaal meeting in a mixt coQ^^jpa^y,. . And, 
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as far as words and looks can be trusted, I 
must believe that, even in these instances, I had 
excited no unfriendly disposition.* Neither by 



* Some years ago, a gentlemaa, the chief writer and con- 
ductor of a celebrated review, distinguished by its hostility 
to Mr. Southey, spent a day or two at Keswick. That he 
was, without diminution on this account, treated with every^ 
hospitable attention by Mr. Southey and myself, I trust I 
need not say. But one thing I may venture to notice ; that 
at no period of ray life do I remember to have received so 
many, and such high coloured compliments in so short a space 
of time. He was likewise circumstantially informed by what 
series of accidents it had happened, that Mr. Wordsworth^ 
Mr. Southey, and I had become neighbours; and bow nt^ 
terly jonfounded was the supposition, that we considered 
ourselves, as belonging to any common school, but that of 
good sense confirmed by the long-established models iif the 
best times of Greece, Rome, Italy, and England ; and still 
more groundless the notion, that Mr. Southey (for as to my- 
itlf I have published so little, and that little, of so little inn 
portance, as to make it almost ludicrous to mention my name 
at all) could have been concerned in the formation of a poetic 
sect with Mn Wordsworth, when so many of his works had 
been published not only previously' to any acquaintance be- 
tween them ; but before Mr. Wordsworth himself had written 
any thing but in a diction ornate, and uniformly sustain- 
ed; when tootheslightestexamination willmakeitevident, that 
between those and the after writings of Mr. Southey, there 
exists no other difference than that of a progressive degref 
of excellence from progressive developement of power, and 
progressive facility from . habit and increase of ekperienoe. 
Vet among the first articles which this man wrote after his 
return from Keswick, we were characterized as '* the School 
0f whining and hypochondriacal poets that haunt the Lakes/* 
t In reply to a letter from the same gentleman, in which he 
had asked me, whether I was in earnest in preferring the 
style of Hooker to that of Dr. Johnson ; and Jeremy Taylor 
to Burke ; I stated, somewhat at large, the comparative ex« 
cellences and defects which characterized oiir best prose 
writers, from the reformation, to the first half of Charles 
2nd ; and that of those who had flourished durhig the present 
reign, and the preceding one. Aboi|t twelve mondM after* 
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hiUet, or in com«rsation, hare I jever had dis- 
pttte or controversy beyond the common social 
interchange of opinions. Nay, where I had 
reason to suppose my convictioBs fundament- 
ally different, it ha3 been my habit, and I may 
add, the impulse of my nature, to . asmgn the 
grounds of my belief, rather than the belief 
itself ; and not to express dissent, till I could 



wards, a review appeared on the same subject, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of which the reviewer asserts, that kis 
chief motive for entering into the discussion was to separate 
a rational and qualified admiration of our elder waters, from 
the indiscriminate enthusiasm of a recent school, who praised 
what they did not understand, and caracatured what they 
were unable to imitate. And, that no doubt might be left 
eoQceming the persons alluded to, the writer annexes the 
names of Miss BAiLig. WtS outhey, Wordsworth and' 
Coleridge. For that^wETch follows, I have ouly ear-say 
evidence ; but yet such as demands my belief; via. that on 
being questioned concerning this apparently wanton attack, 
more especially with reference to Miss Bailie, the writer had 
stated as his motives, that this lady when at Edinburgh had 
declined a proposal of introducing him to her; that Mr« 
Southey had written against him ; and Mr. Wordsworth had 
talked contemptuously of him ; but that as to Coleridge he 
had noticed him merely because the names of Southey and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge always weqt together* But if 
it were worth while to mix together, as ingredients, half the 
anecdotes which I either myself know to be true, or which 
I have received from men incapable of intentional falsehood, 
concerning the characters, qualifications, and motiy^s of our 
anonymous critics, whose decisions are oracles for our read- 
ing public ; I might safely borrow the words of the apocry- 
phal Daniel ; *' Give me leave, O Sovereign Public, and I 
shall slay this dragon without sword or staffs.*' For the com- 
poond would be as the '< Pitch, and fat, and hair, which 
Daniel took, and did seethe them together, and made lumps 
thereof, and put into the dragon's mouth, and so the dragon 
hmr^M sunder; and Darnel sM LO; THESE ARE tub 

GODB YE WORSHIP/* 
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establish some points of complete sympathy, 
some grounds common to both sides, from 
which to commence its explanation. 

Still less can I place these attacks to the 
charge of envy. . The few pages, which I have 
published, are of too distant a date ; and the 
extent of their sale a proof too conclusive 
against their having been popular at any time ; 
to render probable, I had almost said possible, 
the excitement of envy on their account ; and 
the man who should envy me on any other, 
verily he must be envy-mad ! 

Lastly^ with as little semblance of reason, 
could I suspect any animosity towards me from 
vindictive feelings as the cause. I have before 
said, that my acquaintance with literary men 
has been limited and distant ; and that I have 
had neither dispute nor controversy. From 
my first entrance into life, I have, with few and 
short intervals, lived either abroad or in retire- 
ment. My different essays on subjects of na- 
tional interest, published at different times, first 
in the Morning Post and then in the Courier, 
with my courses of lectures on the principles of 
criticism as applied to Shakspeare and Milton, 
constitute my whole publicity ; the only occa- 
sions on which I eovld offend any member of 
the republic of letters. With one solitary ex- 
ception in which my words were first mis- 
stated and then wantonly applied to an indivi- 
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^ttal, I cookl aerer learn, that I.hieid excited the 
displeasure of aay auumg my literary contem- 
poraries. Having announced my inttntion to 
give a course of lectures on the characteristie 
merits and defects of Ei^lish poetry in its difr 
£erent aeras ; first, from Chaucer to Milton ; 
second, from Dryden inclusive to Thompson ; 
attd third, from Cowper to the present day ; I 
changed my plan, and confined my disquisition 
to the two former seras^ that I might furnish no 
possible pretext for the unthinking to miscon- 
strue, or the malignant to misapply my words, 
and having stampt their own meaning on tiiem, 
to pass them as current coin in the marts of 
garrulity or detraction. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent 
minds as robberies of the deserving ; and it is 
too true, and too frequent, that Bacon, Har* 
rington, Machiavel, and S|»nosa, are not read, 
because Hume, CondiUiac, and Voltaire are. 
But in promiscuous company no prudent man 
will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in 
his own supposed department ; contenting him. 
self with praising in his turn those whom ke 
deems excellent. If I should ever deem it my 
duty at all to oppose the pretensions of indivi« 
duals, I would oppose them in books which 
could be weighed and answered, in which I 
could evolve the whole of my reasons and feel* 
ings, wilh th^ requisite limita and modifica- 
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tiOM ; ti^titi irreeoveraUe CMnr«r8ation, wbene 
iuntBVier ^bfeog the reasons might be, the fpeU 
ings that 'prompted them would assuredly be 
attfibtttod by eonie one or otb^r to eovy and 
diboontetit Besides I wdl know, and I trust, 
ha^ acted on thaJt knowledge, that it mnAt be 
tke ignorant aad injudicious who extol the 
unworthy ; and the eukigies of critica without 
taste or judgement are the natural reward of 
authevs without feding or genius* *^ 8int am- 
ouique sua premia." 

How theQ» dismissing, as I db, these three 
oauges, am I to account for attacks, the long 
tontinuance and inveteracy of which it would 
require all three to explain. The solution may 
ieem to have been given, or at least suggested, 
in a note to a preceding page. I was in habits 
ef intimacy with Mr. Wordmoortk amd Mr. 
Svuth^y I This, however, transfers, rather than 
removes, the difficulty* Be it, that by an un-* 
cooscionable extension of the old adage, ^^ nos- 
eitur a socio" my literary friends are never 
under the water-fall of criticism, but i must be 
wet through with the spray ; yiet how came the 
torrent to descend upon them, ? 
. First then, with regard to Mr. Southey. I 
well remember tiie general reception of his 
earlier publications : viz. the poems published 
wHh Mr. Lovell under the names of Moschus 
and BioD ; tihe two volumes of poems under his 
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own name, and the Joan of Aro. The censui^s 
of the critics by profession are extant, and may 
foe easily referred to :*-^carele8s lines, inequality 
in the merit of the different poems, and (in tb« 
lighter works) a prediliction for the strsmgeand 
whimsical ; in short, such faults as might hav« 
been anticipated in a young and rapid writer^ 
were indeed sufficieqtly enforced. Nor was 
there at that time wanting a party spirit to 
aggpravate the defects of a poet, who with all 
the courage of uncorrupted youth had avowed 
his aeal for a cause, which he ^ deemed that of 
liberty, and his abhwrence of oppression by 
whatever nsone consecrated. But it was as 
little objected by others, as dreamt of by the 
poet himself, that he preferred careless aud 
prosaic lines on rule and of forethought, or ivh 
deed that he pretended to any other art fir 
theory of poetic diction, besides that which w^ 
may all learn from Horace, Quintilian, the ad- 
mirable dialogue de Causis Corruptee Eloquen- 
tiee, or Strada's Prolusions ; if indeed natural 
good ^ sense and the early study* of the best 
models in his own language had not infused 
the same maxims more securely, and, if I may 
•venture the expression, more vitally.- All that 
could have been fairly deduced was, that in hig 
tMte and estimation of ivriters Mr« Southey 
agreed far more with Warton, than with John- 
son. Nor do I mean to deny, that at all timet 
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Mn Sou they was of the same mind with Sir 
Philip Sidney in preferring an excellent ballad 
in the humblest style of poetry to twenty in- 
different poems that strutted in the highest. 
And by what have his works, published since 
then, been characterized, each more stxikingly 
than the preceding, but by greater splendor, a 
deeper pathos, profounder reflections, and a 
more sustained dignity of language and of 
metre ? Distant may the period be, b ut when* 
ever the time shall come, when all his works 
shall be collected by some editor worthy to be 
his biographer, I trust that an excerpta of all 
the passages, in which his writings, name, abd 
character have been attacked, from the pamph- 
lets and periodical works of the last twenty 
years, may be an accompaniment Yet that it 
would prove medicinal in after times, I dare 
not hope ; for as long as there are readers to 
be delighted with calumny, there will be found 
reviewers to calumniate. And such readers 
will become in all probability more numerous, 
in proportioh as a still greater diffusion of lite- 
rature shall produce an increase of sciolists ; 
and sciolism bring with it petulance and pre- 
sumption. In times of old, books were as reli«- 
giouQ oracles ; as literature advanced, they next 
became venerable precepftors ; they then de- 
scended to the rank of instructive friendS/; and 
as their numbers increased, they sunk still 
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lower to that of entertaining companions ; and 
at present they seem degraded into culprits to 
hold up their hands at the bar of every self- 
elected^ yet not the less peremptory, judge, 
who ehuses to write ^ from humour or interest, 
from enmity or arrogance, and to abide the 
decision (in the words of Jeremy Taylor) " of 
him that reads in malice, or him that reads after 
dinner." 

The sam« gradual retrograde moTement may 
be traced, in the relation which the authors 
theknselves have assumed towards their readers. 
From the lofty address of Bacon : ** these are 
the meditations of Francis of Verulam, which 
that posterity should be possessed of, he deemed 
iheir interest :" or from dedication to Monarch 
or Pontiff, in which the honor given was as- 
serted in equipoise to the patronage acknow- 
leged from Pini>ar's 
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Poets ami Philosophers, rendered diffident 
by their very number, addressed theAiselves to 
^ learned readers ;" then, aimed' to conciliate 
the gracesof ** the candid reader ;" till, the critic 
still rising as the author sunk, the amateurs of 
, literature collectively were erected into a muni* 
cipality of judges, and addressed as th£ town ! 
And now finally, all men being supposed able 
to read, and all readers able to judge, the mul^ 
titudinous public, shaped into personal unity 
by the magic of abstraction, sits nominal des- 
pot on the throne of criticism. But, alas ! as 
in other despotisms, it but echoes the decisions 
of its invisible ministers, whose intellectual 
claims to the guardianship of the muses seem, 
fi)r the greater part, analogous to the phy* 
sical qualifications which adapt their oriental 
brethren for the superin tendance of the Harem. 
Thus it is said, that St. Nepomuc was installed 
the guardian of bridges because he had fallen 
over one, and sunk out of sight ; thus too St. 
Cecilia is said to have been first propitiated by 
musicians, because having failed in her own 
attempts, she had taken a dislike to the art, 
and all its successful professors. But I shall 
probably have occasion hereafter to deliver my 
convictions more at large concerning this state 
of things, and its influences on taste, genius 
and morality. 
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In the " Thalaba'' the « Madoc'' and still 
more eyideotly in the unique* ** Cid/' the 
*^ Kehama," and as last, so best, the '^ Don 
Rpderick f Southey has given abundant proo^ 
^' se cogit&fse qu&m sit magnum dare aliquid 
in manus hominum : nee persuadere sibi posse^ 
Don ssepe tractandum quod placere et semper 
et omnibus cupiat." Plin. Ep. Lib. 7- £p« 17^ 
3ilt on the otiier hand I guess, that Mr. Southey 
was quite unable to comprdbteud, \rherein could 
consist the crime or mischief of printing h$df a 
dosen or more playful poems; or to speak 
wore generally, compositions which would be 
^oyed or psssed OTer^ acqording as the taste 
wd humour of the reader might chance to be ; 
provided they contained nothing immoral. la 
the preswit age '^ periturae parcere charta^" is 
emphatically an umreasonable demand* The 
Qierest triflet he ever swt abroad, had tenfold 
better claims to its ink and paper, than all. the 
i^illy criticisms, which prove no more, than that 



^ ^ I have ventured to call it ** uaiqae ;*' not ooly b^ause I 
know no work of the kind in oar languai^e (if we except m 
/ew chapters of the old translation of Froissart) none, which 
witting the eharms of romance and history, keeps the inuigi- 
nation ^o constantly on the wing, and yet leaves so much for 
after reflection ; but likewise, and chiefly, because it is a 
compilation, which in the various eiceilencies of traa«latioii» 
selection, and arrangement, required and proves greater ge- 
nius in the compiler, as living in the present state of society, 
than in the ori^al composers. 
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the critic was not one of those, for whom' the 
trifle was written ; and than all the ^ave ex^ 
hortations to a greater reverence for the public. 
As if the passive page of a book, by having an 
epigram or doggrel tale impressed on it, in-' 
stantly assumed at once loco-motive power and 
a sort of ubi(][uity, so as to flutter and bu;2 in 
the ear of the public to the sore annoyance of 
the said mysterious personage. But what gives 
an additional and more ludicrous absurdity td 
these lamentations is the curious fact, that if in 
a volume of poetry the critic should find poem 
or passage which he deems more especially^ 
worthless, he is sure to select and reprint it it» 
the review ; by which, on his own grounds, he 
wastes as much more paper than the aikthor, at^ 
the copies of a fashionable review ^are more 
numerous than those of the original' book ; in- 
some, and those the most prominent instances, 
as ten thousand to five hundred. I know 
nothing that surpasses the vileness of deciding 
on the merits of a poet or painter (not by cha* 
racteristic defects; for where there is genius, 
these always point to his characteristic beauties; 
but) by accidental failures or faulty passages ; 
except the impudence of defending, it, as the 
proper duty, and most instructive part, of cri- 
ticism^ Omit or pass slightly over, the ex^ 
pressiou, grace, and grouping of llaphaers 
figures; but ridicule in detail the knitting** 
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needles And broom-twigs, that are to represent 
trees in his back grounds ; and never let him 
hear the last of his galli-pots! Admit, that 
the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton are not 
without merit ; but repay yourself for this coiu> 
cession, by reprinting at length the two poems 
^n the University Carrier/ As a fair specimen 
of his sonnets, quote *^ a Book was writ of late 
called Tetrachordon /' and as characteristic of 
his rhythm and metre cite his literal translation 
of the first and second psalm ! In order ta 
justify yourself, you need only assert, that had 
you dwelt chiefly on the beauties and excel-^ 
lencies of the poet, the admiration of these 
might seduce the attention of future writers 
from the objects of their love and wonder, to 
an imitation of the few poems and passages in 
which the poet was most unlike himself. 

But till reviews are conducted on iar other 
principles, and with far other motives ; till in 
the place of arbitrary dictation and petulant 
sneers, the reviewers support their decisions by 
reference to fixed canons of x^riticism, previ* 
ously established and deduced from the nature 
of man ; reflecting minds will pronounce it ar^ 
rogance in them thus to announce themselves 
to men of letters, as the guides of their taste 
and judgment. To the purchaser and mere 
reader it is, at all events, an injustice. He 
who tells me that there are defects in a new 
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work, tells me nothing which I should not 
have taken for granted without his infdrmation. 
But he, who points out and elucidates ihe 
beanties of an original work, does indeed give 
me interesting information, such as experi^ce 
would not have authorised me in anticipating. 
And as to compositions which the authors 
themselves announce with " Hasc ipsi novitQUs 
eM6 nihil," why should we judge by a dif- 
ferent rule two printed works, only because 
the one author was alive, and the other in hi» 
grave? What literary man has not regretted 
ihe prudery of Spratt in refusing to let his friend 
Cowley appear in his slippers and dressing 
govm ? I am not perhaps the only one who 
has derived an innocent amusement fr<Hn the 
riddles, conundrums, tri*syllable lines, k^ic. kQ. 
of Swift and his correspondents, in hours of 
languor when to have read his moref finished 
works would have been useless to myself, and, 
in some sort, an act of injustice to tha author. 
But I am at a loss to conceive by what perver- 
sity <tf judgement^ these relaxations of his genius 
could be employed to diminish his fame as the 
writer of « Gulliver's travels," and the " Tale 
<rfa Tub.** Had Mr. Southey writtw twice as 
many poems of inferior merit, or partial inte^ 
rest, as have enlivened the journals of the day, 
they would have added to his honour with 
good and wise men, not merely or priflucipally 
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u proving the versatility of his tal^its, but as 
evidences of the purity of that mind, which eveu 
in its levities never wrote a line, which it need 
regret on any moral account 

I have in imagination transferred to the future 
biographer the duty of coiitrasting Southey's 
fixed and well-earned fame, with the abuse and 
indefatigable hostility of his SMionymous critics 
from his early youth to his ripest manhood. 
But I cannot think so ill of human nature as not 
to believe, that these critics have already taken 
shame to themselves, whether they consider the 
object of their abuse in his moral or his literary 
character. " For reflect but on the variety and 
extent of his acquirements ! He stands second 
to no man, either as an historian or as a biblio- 
grapher ; and when. I regard him, as a popular 
essayist, (for the articles of his compositions in 
the reviews are for the greater part essays on 
subjects of deep or curious interest rather than 
criticisms x>n particular works*) I look in 
vain for any writer, who has conveyed so much 
information, from so many and such recondite 
sources, with so many just and original reflec- 
tions, in a style so lively and poignant, yet so 
uniformly classical and perspicuous ; no one in 
short who has combined so much wisdom with 



* See the articles on Methodism, in the Quarterly Review ; 
the amall volume on the New System of Education, A^c. 
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90 much wit ; so much truth knd kfioxifiedgt 
with so much life and faxncy. His proiie is 
always intelligible and always entertaining. In 
poetry he has attempted almost every species 
of composition known before, and' he has added 
new ones ; iand if we except the highest lyric, 
(in which how few, how very few even of the 
greatest minds have been fortunate) he has 
attempted every species successl^lly : from 
the political song of the day, thrown off in 
the playful overflow of honest joy and pa* 
triotic exultation, to the wild ballad ;* from 
epistolary eafee and graceful narrative, to tiie 
austere and impetuous moral declamation ; from 
the pastoral claims and wild streaming lights of 
the " Thalaba," in which sentiment and imagery 
have given permanence even to the excitement 
of curiosity ; and from the full blaze of the 
**Kehama,^' (a gallery of finished pictures in 
one splendid fancy piece, in which, notwith* 
standing, the moral grandeur rises gradually 
above the brilliance of the colouring and the 
boldness and novelty of the iftachinc^) to tlve 
more sober beauties of the " Madoc ;" and 
lastly, from the Madoc to his " Roderic,** in 
which, retaining all his former excellencies of a 
poet eminently inventive and picturesque, be has 
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* See Ifae incomparable " Retuni to Motcow/ tfnd tbe 
Old Woman of Beriidey*'' 
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tnirpamed faimsdf in languid and metre, in 
the cdnstractioQ of the whole, and in the splen- 
dor of particul» jiassages. 

Here then 6baU I conclude ? No ! The €ha* 
ract^s of the deceased, . like the encomia on 
tombstones, as th^j are desqictibed with religious 
tmdemess, so sure they read, with allowing sym- 
pathy indeed, but yet with rational deduction- 
There are men, who deserve jt higher record ; 
men wkh whose characters it is the interest of 
ibeir contemporaries^ no less than that of poate-i 
rity, to be made acquainted ; while it is yet pos« 
sible for impartial censure, and ev^n for quick- 
sifted envy, to cros&examine the tale without 
offionce to the courtesies of humanity ; and while 
tlie eulogist detected in exaggeration or faJbe.. 
hood must pay the full penalty of his baseness 
in the contempt which faa^mds the convicted Bsiiir 
terev. Publicly has Mr. Southey been vevil^. 
by men, who (I would feign ]M>pe /or the honor 
of human nature) burled fire-brands againpt a 
figure of their own imagination» publicly have 
his talents been depreciated, his principles de- 
nomiced ; as publicly do I tber^re, whp have 
known him intimately, deem j/t my duty to leave 
recorded, that it is Southey's ^hm^ fmexmfOr 
flked felicity, to pMsesa the bestgifts of tal^at an4 
genius free fram all tbeir chanictmstic defects*. 
To those who remember the state of our public 
schoola and universities some tWwty years pas^; 

. F a 
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it will appear no ordinary prdse in any man to 
have passed from innocence into virtue, not only 
free from all vicions . habit, but unstained by 
one act of intemperance, or the d^radations 
akin to intemperance. That scheme of head, 
heart, and habitual demeanour, which in his 
early manhood, and first controversial writings, 
Milton, claiming the privilege of self-defence, 
asserts of himself, and challenges his calumnia- 
tors to disprove ; this will his school-mates, his 
fellow-collegians, and bis maturer friends, with 
a confidence proportioned to the intimacy of their 
knowledge, bear witness to, as again raized 
in the life of Rob^t Southey. But still more 
striking to those, who by biography or by their 
own experience are familiar with the general 
habits of genius, will appear the poet's match- 
less industry and perseverance in his pursuits ; 
the worthiness and dignity of those pursuits ; 
his generous submission to tasks of transitory 
interest, or such as Aur genius alone could make 
Otherwise ; and that having thus more than sa- 
tisfied the daims of affection or prudence, he 
should yet have made for himself time and 
power, to achieve more, and in more various de- 
partments than almost any other writa* has done, 
tiiough employed wholly on subjects of his own 
choice and ambition. But as Southey possesses, 
and is not possessed by, his gouus, even so is 
he the master even of his virtues. The r^n^r 
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and methodical tenor of his daily labours, which 
would be deemed rare in the most mechanical 
pursuits, and might be envied by the mere man 
of business, loses all semblance of formality in 
the dignified simplicity of his manners, in the 
spring and healthful chearfulness of his spirits. 
Always employed, his friends find him always 
at leisure. No less punctual in taifles, than 
' 8ted£stst in the performance of highest duties, he 
inflicts none of those small pains and discom- 
forts which irregular men scatter about them, 
and which in the aggregate so often become 
formidable obstacles both to happiness and 
utility ; while on the contrary he bestows all the 
pleasures, and inspires all that ease of mind on 
those around him or connected with him, which 
perfect consistency, and (if such a word might 
be framed) absolute reliability^ equally in small 
as in great concerns, cannot but inspire and 
bestow : when this too is softened without 
being weakened by kindness and gentleness. 
I know few men who so we!l deserve the cha- 
racter which an antient attributes to Marcus 
Cato, namely, that he was likest virtue, in as 
much as he seemed to act aright, not in obedi- 
ence to any law or outward motive, but by the 
necessity of a happy nature, which could not 
act otherwise. As son, brother, husband, father, 
master, friend, he moves with firm yet light 
steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exem. 

F3 
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plary. As a writer, he has uniformly made his 
talents subservient to the best interests of bumar 
nity, of public virtue, and domestic piety ; his 
cause has ever been the cause of pure religion 
and of libertyi of nations^l independence and of 
national ill umination . When future critics shall 
vf eigh out his guerdon of praise and censure, it 
will be Southey the poet only, that will supply 
them with the scanty materials for the latter. 
They will likewise not fail to record, that as no 
man was ever a more constant friend, never had 
poet more friends and honorers among the good 
of all parties ; and that quacks in education, 
quacks in politics, and quacks in criticism were 
his only enemies.^ 



* It is not easy to estimate the effects which the example 
of a young man as highly distinguished for strict purity of 
disposition and conduct, as for intellectual power and lite- 
rary acquirements, may produce on those of the same age 
with himself, especially on those of similar pursuits and coor 
genial minds. For many years, my opportunities of inter- 
course with Mr. Southey have heen rare, and at long inter- 
vals ; but I dwell with unabated pleasure on the strong and 
sudden, yet I trust not fleeting influence, which my moral 
being underwent on my acquaintance with him at Oxford, 
whither I had gone at the commencement of our Cambridge 
vacation on a visit to an old school-fellow. Not indeed on 
my moral or religious principles, for thej^ had never been 
contaminated ; but in awakening the sense of the duty and 
dignity of making my actions accord with those principles, 
both in word and deed. The irregularities only not univer- 
sal among the young men of my standing, which I always 
knew to be wrong, I then learnt to feel as degrading ; learnt 
to know that an opposite conduct, which was at that time 
considered by us as the easy virtue of cold and selfish pru- 
dence^ might originate in the noblest emotions, in views the 



Chapter IV. 
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'T/ie lyrical ballads with the pre/ace — Mr. Words-* 
worth's earlier poems — On fancy and imagi- 
nation — The investigation of the distinctiim 
important to the fine arts. 

I havid wandered far from the object in view, 
but as I fancied to myself readers who would 
respect the feelings that h^d tempted me from 



most disinterested and imaginative. It is not however fron 
gmteful recollections ooly^ that I have been impelled thus to 
leave these, my deliberate sentiments on record ; but in some 
cense as a debt of justice to the man, whose name has been so 
oftim connected with mine, for evil to which he is a stranger. 
As a specimen I subjoin part of a note, from ** the Beauties 
of the Anti-jacobin,** in which, having previously inforpied 
the public that I had been dishonored at Cambridge for 
preaching deism, at a time when for my youthful ardor in 
defence of Christianity, I was decried as a bigot by the ipiio* 
selytes of French Phi- (or to speak more truly, Psi) losophy, 
the writer concludes With these words ; ** since this time he 
has left his native country, commenced ditizen of the worlds 
left his poor children fatherless^ and his wife destitute. Ex 
his disce, his friends. Lamb and Southby." With severest 
truth it may be asserted, that it would not be, easy to select 
two men more exemplary in their domestic affections, than 
those whose names were thus printed at full length as in the 
5iune rank of morals with a denounced infidel and fugitive^ 
Yfho had left his children fatherless and his wife destitute ! 
Is it surprising, that many good men remained longer than 
perhaps they otherwise would have done, adverse to a party, 
which encouraged and openly rewarded the authors of such 
atrocious calumnies ! Quails es, neseio ; sed per quale^ 
agis, 8cio et doleo. 
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the main road ; so I dare calculate on not a 
few, who will warmly sympathize with them. 
At present it will be sufficient for my purpose, 
if I have proved, that Mr, Southey's writings 
no more than my own, furnished the original 
occasion to this fiction of a new school of poetry, 
and of clamors against its supposed founders 
and proselytes. 

As little do I believe that " Mr. Words- 
worth's Lyrical Ballads" were in themselves the 
cause. I speak exclusively of the two volumes 
sd entitled. A careful and repeated examinar 
tion of these confirms me in the belief, that the 
omission, of less than an hundred lines would 
have precluded nine^tenths of the criticism on 
this work. I hazard this declaration, however, 
on the supposition, that the reader had tak^ it 
up, as he would have done any other collection 
of poems purporting to derive their subjects or 
interests from the incidents of domestic or or- 
dinary life, intermingled with higher strains of 
meditation which the poet utters in his own 
person and character; with the proviso, that 
they were perused without knowledge of, or 
reference to, the author's peculiar opinions, and 
that the reader had not had his attention previ- 
ously directed to those peculiarities. In these, 
k» was actually the case with Mr. Southey's 
earlier works, the lines and passages which 
might have ofiended the general taste, would 
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have been considered as mere inequalities, and 
attributed to inattention, not to perversity of 
judgement. The men of business who had 
passed their lives chiefly in cities, and who 
might therefore be expected to derive the high- 
est pleasure from acute notices of men and 
manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and 
pointed language ; and all those who, reading 
but little poetry, are most stimulated with that 
species of it, which seems most distant from 
prose, would probably have passed by the 
volume altogether. Others more catholic in 
their taste, and yet habituated to be most pleas- 
ed when most excited, would have contented 
themselves with deciding, that the author had 
been successful in proportion to the elevation 
of his style and subject. Not a few perhaps, 
might by their admiration of " the lines writtea 
near Tintem Abbey,'' those " left upon a Seat 
under a Yew Tree," the "old Cumberland beg- 
gar," and ** *Ruth," have been gradually led to 
peruse with kindred feeling the "Brothers," the 
" Hart leap well," and whatever other poems in 
that collection may be described as holding ai 
middle place between those Written in the high- 
est and those in the humblest style; as for 
instance betweeu the "Tintern Abbey," and 
" the Thorn," or the " Simon Lee." Should 
their taste submit to no further change, and 
still remain unreconciled to the colloquial 
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phrases, or the imitationB of them, that are, 
more or less, scattered through the class last 
mentioned ; yet even from the small number of 
the latter, they would have deemed them but 
an inconsiderable subtraction frmn the merit of 
the whole work ; or, what is sometimes not 
unpleasing in the publication of a new writer^ 
as servii)Lg to ascertain the natural tendency, 
and consequently the proper direction of the 
author's genius. 

In the critical remarks therefore, prefixed 

and annexed to the '' Lyrical Ballads," I be- 

lieye, that we may safely rest, as the true 

origin of the unexampled opposition which 

A|r. Wordsworth's writings have been since 

doomed to encounter. The humbler passages 

ID the poems themselves were dwelt on and 

cited to justify the rejection of the theory. 

What in and for th^nselves would have been 

either forgotten or forgiven as^ imperfections, or 

at least comparative failures, provoked direct 

hostility when, announced as intentional, as 

the result of choice after full deliberation. 

Thus the poems, admittecl by all as excellent, 

joined with those which had pleased the far 

greater number, though they formed two-thirds 

of the whole work, instead of being deemed (as 

in all right they should have been, even if we 

take for i granted that the reader judged aright) 

an atonement for the few exceptions, gave wind 
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and fael to the animosity against both the poems 
and the poet. In all perplexity there is a por* 
tion of fear^ which predisposes the mind to 
anger* Not able to deny that the author pos- 
sessed both geni,us and a powerful intellect, 
they felt very positive^ but were not quite certain^ 
that he might not be in the rights and they 
themselves in the wrong ; an unquiet state of 
mind, which seeks . alleviation by quarrelling 
with the occasion of it, and by wondering at the 
perversenesis of the man, who had written a long 
and argumentative essay to persuade them, that 

" Fair is foul, and foul is fiur ;'* 

in other words, that they had been all their lives 
admiring vnthout judgement, and were now 
about to censure without reason.* 



. * In opiaions of loim^ continuance, and in which we had 
never before been molested by a single doubt, to be snd- 
derily convinced of an emfTy is almost like beins tpnvicted of 
a fault. There is a state of mind, which is the direct anti- 
thesis of that, which takes place when we nuike a hUL Tkt 
htll namely consists in the bringing together two incompa- 
tible thoughts, with the wuation^ but without the sense, of 
their connection. The psychological condition, or that 
which constitutes the possibility of this state, being such 
disproportionate vividness of two di^tttnt thoughts, as extin- 
guishes or obscures the consciousness of the intermediate 
images or conceptions, or wholly abstracts the attention 
from them. Thai in the well known bull, <' / was^ <i Jinc 
child, but they changed me ;" the first conception e^^pr cssaed 
in the word " /,'' is that of personal identity*-^ j^g;# Cfm^em- 
fU^ns: the second expressed in the word ** me,*' is the visual 
image or object by which the mind represents to itself its 
past condition, or rather, its personal identity under the 
form in which it imagined itself previously to have existed,*- 
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That this conjecture is not wide ftom the 
mark, I am induced to believe from the notice- 
able fact, which I can state on my own know- 
ledge, that the same general censure should 
have been grounded almost by each different 
person on some different poem. Among those, 
whose candour and judgement I estimate highly, 
I distinctly remember six who expressed their 
objections to the ^^ Lyrical Ballads" almost in 
the same words, and altogether to the same 
purport, at the same time admitting, that se- 
veral of the poems had given them great plea- 
sure ; and, strange as it might seem, the com- 
position which one had cited as execrable, 



£go contemplatus. Now the change of one visual image for 
another involves in itself no absurdity, and becomes absurd 
only by its immediate juxta-position with the first thought;' 
which is rendered possible by the whole attention being suc- 
cessively absorbed in each singly, so as not to notice the in- 
terjacent notion, ** changed" which by its incongruity with 
the first thought, ** I," constitutes the bull. Add only, that 
this process is fecilitated by the circumstance of the words 
** I" and '' me/^ being sometimes equivalent, and sometimes 
having a distinct meaning; sometimes, namely, signifying 
the act of self-consciousness, sometimes the external image 
in and by which the mind represents that act to itself^ the 
result and symbol of its individuality. Now suppose the 
'direct contrary state, and you will have a distinct sense of 
the connection between two conceptions, vrithout that sen" 
Mtion of such connection which is supplied by habit. The 
man feeh, as if he were standing on his head, though he can- 
not but fee, that he is truly standing on his feet* This, as a 
painful sensation, will of course have a tendency to associate 
itself with the person who occasions it ; even as persons, who 
have been by painful means restored from derangement, are 
known to feel an involuntary dislike towards their physician* 
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Another had quoted as fiis favorite. I am 
indeed conyinced in my Own mind, that could 
the same ^experiment have been tried with tiiese 
volumes, as was made in the well known story 
of the picture, the result would have been the 
same ; the parts which had been covered by the 
number of the blw^k spots on the one day, 
would be fo^nd equally albo lapide notatae on 
the succeeding. 

However this may be, it is assuredly hard 
and unjust tafix the attention on a few s^arate 
and insulated poems with as much aversion^ as 
if they had been so many plague-spots on the 
whole work, instead of passing them over in 
silence, as so much blank paper, or leaves of 
bookseller's catalogue ; especially, as no one 
pretends to have found immorality or indeli- 
cacy ; and the poems therefore, at the worst, 
could only: be regarded as so many l^ht or 
inferior coins in a roleau of gold, not as so much 
alloy in a weight of bullion. * A friend whose 
tidents I hold in the highest respect, but whose 
judgement and strong sound sense I have had 
almost continued occasion to revere, making 
the usual complaints to me concerning both the 
style and subjects of Mr. Wordsworth's miiior 
poems ; I admitted that there were some few 
of the tales and incidents, in which I could not 
myself find a sufficient cause fof their having 
been recorded in metre* I mentioned the ^^ Alice 
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Fdil^'^as an instatice ;. " nay," replied my friend 
with more than usual quickness ci manner, 
" I cannot agree with you there ! that I own 
does seem to me a remarkably pleasing poem." 
In the " Lyrical Ballads'' (for my experience 
does not enable me to extend the remark equally 
unqualified to the two subsequent volumes) I 
have heard at different times, and ff om different 
individuals every single poem extolled and re-^ 
probatedy with the exception of those of loftier 
kind, which as was before observed, s^em to 
have won universal praise. This feet of itself 
would have made me diffident in my censures, 
had not a still stronger ground been furnished 
by the strange contrast of the heat and long 
continuance of the opposition, with the nature 
of the faults stated as j ustifying it. The seduc- 
tive faults, the dulcia vitia of Cowley, Marini, 
or Darwin might reasonably be thodgbt capable 
of corrupting the public judgement for half a 
century, and require a twenty years war, cam- 
paign after campaigik, in order to dethrone the 
usurper and re-establish the legitimate taste. 
But that a downright simpleness, under the 
aHfectation of simplicity, prosaic words in feeble* 
metre, silly thoughts in childish phrases, and 
a preference of mean, degrading, or at best 
trivial associations and characters, should sue* 
oeed in forming a school of imitators, a com- 
pany of almost religious admirers, and this 
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amoftg young men of ardent minds, liberal 
education, and not 

** witii academic laurels unbestowed f ' 

and that this bare and hsld counterfeit of poetry, 
t^hich is characterized as below criticism, should 
for nearly twenty years have well-nigh engrossed 
criticism, as the main, if not the only, butt of 
review, magazine, pamphlets, poem, and para- 
graph ;-^this is indeed matter of wonder ! Of 
yet greater is it, that the contest should still 
continue as^ undecided as tb^t between Bac- 



* V^ithout however the apprefaeiKioits Uttribiited to the 
Pagan reformer of the poetic republic. If we may judge 
from the preface to the recent collection of his pocms^ Mr* 
W. would have answered with Xantfaias—- 

Ket¥ r«( aviWeiq ; HAN. tifAot At*, «$* sf^otri&A* 

And here let me dare hint to the authors of the ouneroM 
parodies, and pretended imitations of Mr. Wordsworth's 
style, . that at once to conceal and convey wit and wisdom in 
the semblance of folly and dulness, as is done in the clowns 
and fools, nay even in the Dogberry, of our Sbakespear^ is 
doubtless a proof of genius» or at all events, of satiric talent i 
but that the attempt to ridicule a silly and childish poem, 
by writiug another still sillier and still more childish, ess 
only prove (if it prove any thing at all) that the parodist is a 
still greater blockhead than the original writer, and what is 
£iir worse, ti malignant coxcomb to boot. The talent for 
mimicry seems strongest where the human race are most de- 
graded. The poor, naked, half human savages of New Hol« 
land ware found exoellent mimics : and in civilized society,, 
minds of the very lowest stan^p alone satiri;Se by copying. 
At least the difference, which most blend with and balance 
the likeness, in order to constitute a just imitation, existing 
here merely in caricature,, detracts from the libeller's heart, 
irKiioiit adding an iota to tte ^credit of his uoderstandiog. 
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chus and the frogB in Aristophanes ; when the 
, ifrmer descended to the realms of the departed 
to bring back the spirit of old and genuine 
lioesy. 

sftp yec^ cp) V xo«^. 

A, Titr^ y»^ « viXfrairc, 
A* sJk jufy u/^*( yf ^n jMff 

f»; £y vfiZy EiTix^amVotf rep Koa£! 
X. ^mxrxcg, KOAS, KOAS! 

During the last year of my residence at Cam- 
bridge, I became acquainted with Mr. Words- 
worth's first publication entitled *^ DescriptiTe 
Sketches ;'" and seldom, if ever, was the emer- 
gence of an original poetic genius above the 
literary horizon more evidently announced. In . 
the form, style, and manner of the whole poem, 
and in the structure of the particular lines and 
periods, there is an harshness and acerbity 
connected and combined with words and imagw 
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all a-gldw, wbkh liiight recall those prodaots 
of' the. veg^etaUe world, where gorgeous bios- 
soms rise out of the hard aad thorny rind astd. 
shelly within which the rich fruit was elaborat- . 
ing. The language was not only peculiar and 
strongs but at times knotty and contorted, as 
by it& own impatient strength ; while the not 
velty and struggling crowd of images actingki 
conjunction with the difficulties of the^ style, > 
demanded always a greater closeness of atteoh < 
tion^ than poetry, (at all events, than descrip** ^ 
tive po^ry) has a right to claim. It not seldom 
therefore Justified the complaint of obscuiity. 
In the follofwing extraust I have soUaetimes fan* 
cied,ithat'I saw/ an emblem of the poem itiself, 
and' of the author's gepius as it was iii^n 

displayed. 

• . •• • . ••• ... ' : 

^' 'Tis^ttorm : and lii4 in mist from hour to hour. 
All day the floods s deepening miinnur pour ; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight :. 
Dark is the region as with coming night ; 
And yet what frequent bursts of overpowering^ light ! 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm. 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, im k>i^ per8{)e.ctive gliiterihg, . Mam * 
The wood-cfTowned cliffs that o'eir tb^ lake jr«<^ine' ; 
Wide o'er the Alps a hundred streams unfoU, 
At once to pillars tura'd that flame with gold ; . t 
'BMAA JUijail'the .paa«aqt strives ta shun ; 

The West, fiat burns like one dikUed sun, < . 
' .Whfeve itta mighty crucible expire 
The mottotains, glowing hot, like coals of fire.*' 
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The poetic Psvche, in its (process to full 
devdopemaat, uadei^es as maiky tfaanges ail 
its ChredL namesake, the* butterfty. Aakl it is 
retnMkabie hoW soon genius clears and puri- 
fi^ itself from the fiiults and errors of its e^rlieist 
products ; fftults which, ia its earliest compo- 
sitionst are the ipore obtrusive and confluent, 
because as heterogeneous dements^ which had 
ouly a^ temporary use, they constitute tbs very 
ferment^ by which themselves are cahried oK 
Or we may coHipare them tq ^sorne diseai^esy , 
which must work on the humouti^/ asid \m 
tbrDrwnoi^t on the snrfece^ in ord^ to secnrcf 
the patient from their future reemn'ence. I* 
was in my twenty*^urth year, when I.h&ld, the i 
hap[^iness of knowing Mvr. W<nrds worth ptt^ 
sonally, and while memory lasts, I shall hardly 
forget the sudden effect produced on my mind, 
by his recitation of a manuscript poem, which 



* T^ie fact, that in Greek Psydie is the commou name for 
the soul, and the butterfly^ is thus alluded to in the foUowing 
staioa from an unpublished poem of the author : 

** The batterfly tbeaneient Oreciani mide 
file soul's l^r eublem, stild ki Miy name*^ 
But bf the smd, escaped tkb stovish trade « 
Of ni0rtal Kfe \ For in this earthly frame 
Our's is tfak re|>tit^s lot, niv<o|i tblli muc& blimd; 
ManifQHmb^Nisnwkii^-l.ftfo Bpfeei^ 
And to deform and kill the thn^j Whereon ive jfoed/* 

s.T.a 
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still mmaint ililpabfifihed, but oiP which the 
stanm, a»d tone of style, were the same as 
those of the ^^ Female Vagrant" as originalty 
printed in the fiiist volome of the '* Lyrical 
Ballads/' There wa» here, no mark of strained 
thonght, ia forced diction^ no crowd or tnrbu« 
lenise of imagi^ry^ and, as the poet hat& him^ 
self well described in his lines ** on re-visiting 
the Wye,'' manly reflection, and human as- 
sociatioi:^ had given both variety, and an ad- 
ditional interest to natural objects, which in 
the passion and aj^etite of the first love they had 
seemed to him neither to need or permit* The 
occasional obecnrities, which had risen from an 
imperfect controul over the resources of his na^ 
tlve language, had almost wholly disappeared, 
together with that worse defect of arbitary and 
illogical phrases, at once hackneyed, and fan- 
tastic^ which hold so distinguished a pl^ce iu 
tiie teekmque of ordinary poetry, and wiU, more 
or less, alloy the earlier poems of the truest 
genius, unless the attention has been specifically 
directed to their worthlessness and incongruity.* 
I did not perceive any thing particalar in the 
mere style of the poem alluded to during its 
recitation^ except indeed such difiference as was 



* Mr. Wordsworth, even in his two earliest ** the Eveni/^g, 
Walk and the pescriptive Sketches," is more free from this 
latter defe<;t than most of the young poets his contempo^r 
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mot SSpslrable from the thought and. mannier ; 
and the Speticerian staaza, :which always, more 
or Jess, recalls to the reader's mind Spencer'9 
ovrn styl^y would doubtless have smthorized in 
ftiy :thea 6pinion a more frequent descent to the 
phfases of ordinary life^.thaii could without an 411 
c^ect have been hazarded in the heroic couplet. 
It was not howev^ the freedom from felse taste, 
whether as to common defects, or to those more 
properly hi@ ,owd^ which made so imusiial an 
impression on my feelings immediately^ ahd> 
$ub$eqaently on, my judgennient.. It was thfc 
union of deep feeling, with.^ofouhd thought ; 
tbe.fin^ balance of truth in observing f with the 
imaginative faculty iii modifying the objecl» 
(^served ; and above all the, original gift oi 
spreading the tone, the q^tniQ^pherei md with 



fits. It may however be exemplified, together with the 
hfirsji and obscure construction, in. -w|iich he'mofe pfl^a 
•fFeuded, in the following lines.:— 



" 'Mid stormy vapours ever drivii)g by. 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry ; 
Where Imrdly given the hopeless waste td cheer, ' 
I)enied the br«ad of life the foodful ear. 
Dwindles the pear on autumn's latest spray. 
And apple xicken$ pale in summer's ray ; 
'Ev*n here content has fixed her smiling reign 
With independence, child of high disdain." 

I hope, I need not say, that I have quoted thes^ lines for no 
other purpose than to make my meaning ftilly understood. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Wordfwortli has not tepub- 
lithtd thes« twa poems entire. '' 



J 
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it :<be- depth and height of t|ie ideal world 
around foons, incidents, and situations, of 
.which, for the common viiew, custom had be- 
dmimed all the liistpe, had dried up the sparkle 
and the dew drops. " To find no contradic- 
tiofi in the union o£old and new ; to contemplate 
ihe Ancient of days and all his works with 
feelings as fresh, as if all had then sprang forth 
at the first creative fiat ; characterizes the mind 
that feels the riddle of the world, and may 
help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings of 
childhood into the powers of manhood ; to 
combine the child's i^ense of wonder and no* 
,velty with the appearances, which every day 
for perhaps forty years had rendered familiar ; 

*' With sun and moon and stars throughout the year. 
And irian and woman ;'* 

this is the character and privilege of. genius, 
and one of the marks which distinguish genius 
from talents. And therefore is it the prime 
merit of genius and its most unequivocal mode 
of manifestation, so to represent familiar objects 
as to awaken in the minds of others a kin- 
dred feeling concerning them and that freshness 
of sensation which is the constant accompani- 
ment of mental, no less than of bodily, conva- 
lescence. Who has not a thousand times seen 
snow fell on water ? Who has not watched it 
with a new feeling, from the time that he has 
read Burn's comparison of sensual pleasure 

** To snow that falls upon a river 

A moment white— f then gone for ever !*' 

g3 
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In poemfli, equally as in philosopbic disqui- 
sitions, genius produces the strongest impress 
4Uons of novelty, while it rescues the most 
admitted truths from the impotence caused by 
the very circumstance of their universal admis- 
sion. Truths of all others the most avrfiil and 
mysterious, yet being at the same time of uni- 
versal interest, are too often considered as M 
true, that they lose all the life and efficiency of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of th^ 
soul, side by side, with the most despised and ex- 
ploded errors.'* The Friend,* page 76, No. 5. 

This excellence, which in all Mr. Wordi^ 
worth's writmgs is more or less predominant, 
and which constitutes the character of his mind, 
I no [sooner felt, than I sought to understand. 
Repeated meditations led me first to suspect, 
(apd a more intimate analysis of the human fa- 
culties, their appropriate marks, functions, and 
effiscts matured my conjecture into full convic- 
tion) that fancy and imagination were two dis- 
tinct and widely different faculties, instead of 
being, according to the general belief, either 
two names with one meaning, or at furthest, 
the lower and higher degree of one and the 



* As ** the Friend" was printed on stampt sheets, and seat 
only by the post to a very limited ntimber of subscribers, the 
author hat felt lest objection to quote from it, though a work 
of his own. To the public at large indeed it is the same at 
a volume in manuseript. 
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same. power. It is hot, I own, easy to'con*- 
^iwe a more opponte translation of the Greek 
Pkafntasia^ than the Latin Imaginatio; but 
it is equally true that in all societies there 
eKBrts an instinct of growth, a ceirtain collect 
tive^ unconbciotts good sense working progres* 
siTely to desynonymizef* those words originally 
of the same meaning, which the conflux of 
dialects had supplied to the more homogeneous 
languages, as the Greek and German: and 



* Tiis is effected either by giving to the one word a gene- 
nd, and to the other an exclutive «ie ; as " to put on the 
back" and 'Mo indorse;** or by an actual, distinction of 
meanings as ** naturalist,*' and " physician ;" or by difference 
of relation as '' F* and ** Me ;" (each of which the rustics of 
oar different provinces still use in all the cases singular of 
the first personal pronoun). Even the mere difFereitce, or 
corruption, in the jirimioiaaltpii of the same word, if it have 
become general, will produce a new word with a distinct 
signification ; thus ** property*' and '' propriety ;*' the latter 
of which, even to the time of Charles II. was the written 
word for all the senses of both. Thus too/' mister*' and 
^'mairter** both hasty pronounciations of the same word 
*' magister,*' " mistress," and " miss/ " if," and ** give/' 
&c. &c. There is a sort of minim immortal among the ani- 
malcula infusoria which has not naturally either birth» or 
death, absolute beginning, or absolute end : for at a certain 
period a small point appears on its back, which deepens and 
lengthens till the creature divides into two, and the sane 
process recommences in each of the halves now become inte- 
gral. This may be a iancifulj but it is by no means a bad 
emblem of theformation of words, and may facilitate the 
conception, how immense a nomenclature may be organized 
from a few simple sounds by rational beings in a social state. 
For each new application, or excitement of the same sound, 
will call forth a aiiFerent sensation, which cannot but affect 
the pronunciation. The aft^r recollection of the sound, 
without the same vivid sensation, will modify it still further; 
till at length all trace of the origkiai likeness is worn away. 
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"•vrhich thie same cause, joined with mccidents of 
translation from original works of different 
countries, occasion in mixt languages like our 
own. The first and most important point to be 
proved is, that two conceptions perfectly du»- 
tinct are confused under one and the same 
word, and (this done) to appropriate that word 
exclusively to one meaning, and the synonyuie 
(should there be one) to the other. But if (as 
will be often the case in the arts and sciences) 
no synonyme exists, we must either invent or 
borrow a word. In the present instance the 
appropriation had already begun, and been 
legitimated in the derivative a(ljective : Milton 
had a highly imaginative^ Cowley a yerjfanciful 
mind. If therefore I should succeed in estab- 
lishing the actual existences of two faculties 
generally different^ the nomenclature would be 
at once determined. To the faculty by which 
I had characterized Milton, we should confine 
the term imagination ; while the other would 
be contra-distinguished w^ fancy. Now were it 
once fully ascertained, that this division is no 
less grounded in nature, than that of delirium 
from mania, or Otway'^ 

*' Lutesy lobsters^ seas of milk, and ships of amber/* 

from Shakespear*s 

<< What ! have his daughters brought hiite to this pass T 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements ; 
the theory of the fine arts, and of poetry in par* 



tieular^ could not, I bought, but deme sqom 
additional and important light. It would in its 
knmediate effects furnish a torch of guidance 
to the philosophical, critic ; and ultimately to 
the poet himself. In energetic minds, truth 
soon changes by domestication into power ; and 
from directing in the discrimination and ap* 
praisal of the product, becomes influencive in 
the production. To admire on principle, is the 
only way to imitate without loss of originality. 

It has been already hinted, that metaphysics 
and psychology hay e long been my hobby-horse. 
But to have a hobby-horse, and to be vain of 
it, are so commonly found together, that they 
pass almost for the same. I trust therefore, 
th^t there will be more good humour than con- 
tempt, in the smile with which the reader chas- 
tises my self-complacency, if I confess myself 
uncertain, whether the satis^siction from the per- 
ception of a truth new to myself may not have 
been rendered more poignant by the conceit, 
that it would be equally so to the public. 
There was a time, certainly, in which I took 
some little credit to myself, in the belief that I 
had been the first of my countrymen, who had 
pointed out the diverse meaning of which the 

two terms were capable, and analyzed the fa- 
culties to which they should be appropriated. 

Mr. W. Taylor's recent volume of synonimes I 



have not yet seen f but his specification of the 
terms in question has been clearly shown to be 
both insufficient and erroneous by Mr. Wordfri 
vorth in the preface added to the late collectioD 
of his '' Lyrical Ballads and other poems.*' 
The explanation which Mr. Wordsworth has 
himself given, will be found to- differ from mine. 






* I ought to have added, with the exception of a single 
sheet which I accidentally met with at the printers. ^ £ven' 
from this scanty specimen, I fiiond it impossible to doubt the 
t$i)ent, or not to admire the ingenuity of the author. That 
his distinctions were for the greater part uusatisfkctory. to 
mif mind, proves nothing against their aecuracy ; but it m^y 
possibly be sej'viceable to him in case of a second edition, if 
I take this opportunity of suggesting the query ; whether he 
pay not have been occasipnallv misled, by having assumed, 
as to me he appeared to have done, the non-existence of any 
absolute synonimes in our language? Now I cannot but 
think, that there are many which remain for our posterity to 
distinguish and appropriate, and which I regard as so much 
reversionary wealdi in our mother-tongue. When two dis* 
tiact meanings are confounded undier one or more words, 
(and such must be the case, as sure as our knowledge is pro- 
gressive and of course imperfect) erroneous consequences 
will be drawn, and what is true in one sense of the word, will 
be affirmed as true m toto. Men of research startled by the 
consequences, seek iir the things Uiemselves (whether in or 
out of the mind) for a knowledge of the fact, and having dis- 
covered the difference, remove the equivocation either by the 
substitution of a new word, or by the appropriatba of one 
#f the two or more words, that had before been used pro- 
miscuously. When this distinction has been so natumlised 
and of such general currency, that the language itself does 
as it were think for us (like the sliding rule which is the me- 
chanics safe substitute for arithmetical knowledge) we -then 
say, that it is evident to common sense.' Common sense, there* 
fore, differs in different ages. What was born and christened 
in the schools passes by degrees into the world at large, and 
becomes the property of the market and the tea-table. At 
least I can discover no other meaning of the term, cowntum. 
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cyefiy perhaps^ as owt objects are different. It 
conld scarcely indeed happen otherwise, from 
the advantage I have enjoyed of freqaent i^on^ 
Ter^ation with him on a subject to which a poem 
ci his own first directed my attention, and my 
conclusions concerning which, he had made 
more lucid to myself by many happy instances 
drawn from the operation of natural objects on 
the mind. But it was Mr. Wordsworth's pur* 
pose to consider the influences of fancy and 
imagination as they «re manifested in poetry, 
and frotn the different ^ffecte to conclude their 
diversity in kind ; while it is my object to. 
investigate the seminal principle, and then from 
the kind to deduce the degree. My friend has 
drawn a masterly sketch of the branches with 
their poetic fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, 
and even the roots as far as they lift themselv^ 
above ground, and are visible to the naked eye 
df our common consciousness* 

Yet even in this attempt I am aware, that I 
•hall be obliged to draw more largely on the 



Meme, if it is to convey any specd/i^c differtnee froiQ senxt 
and jb^g^ment in genere, and where it is not used scho^ 
fastically foor the nnmrsMl. rmion. Thus in the reign of 
Charles II. the philosophic World was called to arms by the 
moral sophisms of Hoblis, and the ablest writers exerted 
Ihe«isel?e9 in tl|e detaetipn of an enwr^ urtiicii a sohiMol-lioy 
would now be able to confute by the mere recollectipn^ that 
€$mpulnon and Migation conveyed two ideas perfectly dis- 
parate, and that what appertaiiied to the ooe^ had been 
falsely transferred to the other by a mere confusion of terms. 
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reader's attention, than so immethodicalainis* 

cellany can authorize; when in such a \rork 

(the Ecclesiastieal Policy ).oi sucih a mind zM 

Hooker's, the judicious autliory though no less 

admirable for th^ perspicuity than for the porjt 

and dignity of his language ; and though he 

wrote for men of learaingin a learned age ; saw 

nevertheless occasion to anticipate . and guard 

against ^* complaints of obscurity,'' as often as 

he was to trace his subject ''to the highest 

well-spring and fountain." Which, (continues 

he) '' because men are not accustomed to, the 
pains we take are more needful a great deal, 

than acceptable ; and the matters we handle, 
seem by reason of newness (till the mioci grow 
better acquainted with them) dark and intri- 
cate." I would gladly therefore spare both 
myself and others this labor, if I knew how 
without it to present an intelligible statement 
of my poetic creed ; not as my opimon^^ which 
weigh for nothing, but as deductions from 
established premises conveyed in such a fprm, 
as is calculated either to effect a fundamental 
conviction, or to receive a fundamental confu- 
tation. If I may dare once more adopt the 
words of Hooker, *' they, unto whom we shall 
seem tedious, are in no wise injured by us, 
because it is in their own hands to spare that 
labour, which they are not willing to endure, ^ 
Those at least, let me be permitted to add; 
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who have taken so much pains to render me 
ridiculous for a perversion of taste, and have 
supported the charge by attributing strange 
notions to me on n6 other authority than their 
own conjectures, owe it to themselves as well 
as to me not^to refuse their attention to my own. 
statement of the thepicyr which I do acki^ow- 
ledge ; or shrink from the trouble of examining 
the grounds on which 1 rest it, or the ar8;;u^ 
wents which i offer Hi itfe j'diStification. ' 
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Chattbe v. 

On the law of associatimi — lU history traced 
from Aristotle to Hartley. 

4 •  

I J 

I 

f 

There t^aye been men: in all age% who have.^ 
been impelled as by an instinct to propose their 
own nature as a problem, and who devote their 
attempts to its solution. The first step was to 
construct a table of distinctions, which they 
seem to have formed on the principle of the 
absence or presence of the will. Our various 
sensations, perceptions, and movements were 
classed as active or passive, or as media par- 
taking of both. A still finer distinction was 
soon established between the voluntary and the 
spontaneous. In our perceptions we seem to 
ourselves merely passive, to an external power, 
whether as a mirror reflecting the landscape, or 
as a blank canvas on which some unknown 
hand paints it. For it is worthy of notice, that 
the latter, or the system of idealism may be 
traced to sources equally remote - with the 
former, or materialism ; and Berkeley can boast 
an ancestry at least as venerable as Gassendi or 
Hobbs. These conjectures, however, concern- 



ing the mode in which out perceptions origuh- 
a^, coald not alter the nat^iral difference of 
tkmgs and thoughts. In the former, the cause 
appeared trhdlly external, while in the latter^ 
sometknes our will intetafeared as the pi^oikiciiig 
or deteitmsing banse^and sometimes dar nar 
tare seemed to act by a mechanistn of its own, 
without any conscious effort of the will, or even 
agfllinst it. Our inward ejtperlences were thus 
arrai^ed iii thrde sepaf ate dlassds, the passive . 
sense, xift what the schoot-men call the merely 
receptive qiHaMty of tite inind ; the voluntary^ . 
and the spontaneous, Mieb holds the middle . 
place between both. But it is not in human . 
nature to meditate on a^y mode of action, 
without e^^iring after the law that governs, 
it; and in the explanatiorn of the spontaneous, 
move&fitents of our bemg, the metaphysician 
took tiie lead of the ailMomist and natural 
pfailo^opber. In Egypt, Palestine, Greeee, and 
India the analysis of the mind had reached it9 
noon aiui maiAood, virhile experimental re^. 
search wai^ still in its dawn and infancy. For 
xAknyi very many centuries, it has been difficult 
to advance a new truth. Or even a new error, 
in the philosophy of the intedleot or morals. 
With r^ard, however, to the laws that direct 
the spontaiieous movements of thought and the 
pribciple of their intellectual mechanism thert 
e j^sts^ it hM been Asserted^ an importjuit ex** 
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feption most hoooraiile to the moderns, and iu 
the merit of whidi omr own country claims. the 
largest share. Sir Janies Mackintosh (who 
amid the variety of his talents and attainments 
is not of less repute for the depth and accuracy 
of his philosophical enquiries, than for the elo- 
quence with which he is^ said to render their most 
difficult results perspicuous, and the driest af'r> 
tractive) affirmed in the lectures, delivered by 
him at Lincoln's Inn Hall, that the law of . 
association as established in the contempora-- 
ndty of the original impressions, formed the 
basis of all true phsychology ; and any ontolo- . 
gtcal or metaphysical science noticontdined in., 
such (i; e, empirical) phsycholbgy was but a 
web of abstractions and generalizations. Of. 
this prolific truth, of this great fundamental law, . 
he declared Hobbs to have been the original 
discoverer^ while its full application to the whole , 
intellectual system we owe to David Harttey ; 
who stood in the same relaticm to Hobbs as* 
Newton to Kepler ; the lawof association being. i 
that to the mind, which gravitation is to matter. : 
Of the former clause in this assertion^ 9s it : 
respects the comparative merits of the ancient . 
metaphysicians, including their commentators^ 
the school-men, and of the modern French an4< 
Britissh philosophers from Hobbs to Hume* 
Hartley and Coadeliac, this is not the place to , 
speak. So wide indeed is (he charat b^tvvecsn 
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this gentleman s .philosophical creed and mine, 
that so far from being able to join hands, vfe 
could scarce make our voices intelligible tO 
each other : and to bridge it over, would require 
more time, skill and power than I believe myself 
to possess. But the latter clause involves for 
the greater part a mere question of fact and 
history, and the accuracy of the statement is 
to be tried by documents rather than reasoning* 
First then, I deny Hobbs's claim in toto : for 
he had been anticipated by Des Cartes whose 
work " De Methodo" preceded Hobbs's " De 
Natura Humana," by more than a year. . Bu* 
what is of much more importance, Hobbs 
builds nothing on the principle which he had 
announced. He does not even announce it, as 
differing in any respect from the general laws of 
material motion and impact : nor was it, indeed, 
possible for him so to do, compatibly with his 
system, which was exclusively material and 
mechanical. Far otherwise is it with Des 
Cartes ; greatly as he too in his after writings 
(and still more egregiously his followers De la 
Forge, and others) obscured the truth by their 
attempts ^;o explain it on the theory of nervous 
fluids, and material configurations. But in his 
interesting work " De Methodo,'' Des, Cartes 
relates the circumstance which first led him to 
meditate on this subject, and which since then 
has been often noticed and employed as an 

H 
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instance and illustration of the law. A child 
who with its eyes bandaged had lost several of 
his fingers by amputation, continued to com- 
plain for many days successively of pains, now 
in his joint and now in that of the very fingers 
which had been cut off. Des Cartes was led 
by this incident to reflect on the uncertainty 
with which we attribute any particular place 
to any inward pain or uneasiness, and pro- 
ceeded after long consideration to establish it 
as a general law ; that contemporaneous im- 
pressions, whether images or sensations, recal 
each other mechanically. On this principle, as 
a ground work, he built up the whole system 
of human language, as one continued process 
of association. He showed, in what sense not 
only general terms, but generic images (under 
the name of abstract ideas) actually existed, 
and in what consists their nature and power. 
As one word may become the general exponent 
of many, so by association a simple image 
may represent a whole class. But in truth 
Hobbs himself makes no claims to any disco- 
very, and introduces this law of association, or 
(in his owpi language) discursiks mentalis, as an 
admitted fact, in the solution alone of which, this 
by causes purely physiological, he arrogates any 
originality. His system is briefly this ; when- 
ever the senses are impinged on by external ob- 
jects, whether by the rays of light reflected 
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from them, or by effluxes of their finer partis- 
cles, there results a correspondent motion of 
the innermost and subtlest organs. This thotion 
constitutes a representation^ and there remains 
an impression of the same, or a certain disposi- 
tion to repeat the same motion. Whenever we 
feel several objects at the same time, the impres- 
sions that are left (or in the language of Mr. 
Hume, the ideas) are linked together. When- 
ever therefore any one of the movements, which 
constitute a complex impression, are renewed 
through the senses, the others succeed mecha- 
nically. It follows of necessity therefore that 
Hobbs, as well as Hartley and all others who 
derivQ association from the connection and 
interdependence of the supposed matter, the 
movements, of which constitute our thoughts, 
mnst have reduced all its forms to the one law 
of time. But even the merit of announcing this 
law with philosophic precision cannot be fairly 
conceded to him. For the objects of any two 
ideas* need not have co-existed in the same 



 I here use the word " idea" in Mr. Hume's sense on ac- 
count of its general currency among the English metaphysi- 
cians ; though against my own judgement, fori believe that 
the vague use of this word has been the cause of much error 
and more confusion; The word, ihoL^ in its original sense 
as used by Pindar, Aristophanes, and in the sospel of 
Matthew, represented the visual abstraction of a distant ob- 
ject, when we see the whole without distinguishing its parts. 
Plato adopted it as a technical term, and as the antithesis to 
£iW», or sensuous images ; the transient and perishable 

H2 
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sensation in order to become mutually associa- 
ble. The same result will follow when one 
<inly of the two ideas has been represented by 
the senses, and the other by the memory. 

Long however before either Hobbs or Des 
Cartes the law of association had been defined. 



emblems, or mental words, of ideas. The ideas themselves he 
considered as mysterious powers, living, seminal, formative^, 
and exemptfrom time.' In this sense the word became the pro- 
perty of the Platonic school; and it seldom occurs in Aristotle, 
without some such phrase aune^ied to it, as according to Plato, 
or as Plato says. Our English writers to the end of Charles 
2nd's reign, or somewhat later, employed it either in the origi- 
nal sense, or platopically, or in a sense nearly correspondent 
to our present use of the substantive. Ideal, always however 
opposing it, more or less, to image, whether of present or ab- 
sent objects. The reader will not be displeased with the 
following interesting exemplification from Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. " St. Lewis the King sent Ivo Bishop of Chartres 
on an embassy, and he told, that he met a grave and stately 
matron on the way with a censor of lire in one hand, and a 
vessel of water in the other ; and observing her to have a 
melancholy, religious, and phantastic deportment and look, he * 
asked her what those symbols meant, and what she meant to 
do with her lire and wa^er ; she answered, my purpose is with 
the fire to burn paradise, and with my water to quench the 
flames of hell, that men may serve God purely for the love 
of God. But we rarely meet with such spirits which love 
virtue so metaphysically as to abstract her from all sensible 
compositions, and love the purity of the idea" Des Cartes 
having introduced into his philosophy the fanciful hypothesis 
of material ideas, or certain configurations of the brain, 
which were as so many moulds to the influxes of the external 
world ; Mr. Lock adopted the term, but extended its signi- 
fication to whatever is the immediate object of the minds 
attention or consciousness. Mr. Hume distinguishing those 
representations which are accompanied with a sense of a 
present object, from those reproduced by the mind itself, 
designated tlie former by impressions, and confined the word 
idea to the latter. 
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and its important functions set forth by Me- 
lanchthon, Ammerbach, and Ludovicus Viyes ;. 
more esfiecially by the last Phantasia, it is to 
he noticed, is emplpyed by Vives to express 
the mental power of /comprehension, or the 
active function of the miad ; and imaginatio for 
the receptivity (vis receptiva) of impressions, 
or for the /^o^isive perception. The power of 
combination he appropriate to the ' forpier : 
^^ quse sin^la et simpiici^r acceperat imagi^ 
natio, ea conjungit et disjungit phania^ia." And 
the law by which the thoughts are spontai^* 
ously presented fallows thus ; '^ quae simul sunt 
a phantasia comprehensa si alterutrum occur 
rat, solet secum alterum representare/' To 
time therefore he subordinates all the other 
exciting . causes of association. The soul pro- 
ceeds ^^ a causa ad effectum, ab hoc ad instru* 
mentum, a parte ad totum ;" thence to the 
place, from place to person, and from this tot 
whatever preceded or followed, all as being 
parts of a total impression, each of which may* 
recal the other. The apparent springs ^' Saltus^ 
vel transitns etiam longi^mos," h^ explains by) 
the same thought haying been a, component^ 
part of two or iitofe total impressions. Thus 
*' ex Scipione ye^io^in cogittationem potential 
Turcicse pi^oper vidtorias ejus in e4 parte Asiae 
in qua r^nabat Autiochus." 

But from Vives I pass at once to the source 

h3 
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of his doctrines, and (as far as we can judge 
from the remains yet extant of Greek philoso * 
phy) as to the first, so to the fhllest and most 
perfect enunciation of the associative principle, 
viz. to the writings of Aristotle ; and of these 
principally to the books " De Anima," " De 
Memoria," and that which is etititled in the 
old translations ^^ Parva Natnralia." In as 
much as later writers have either deviated from, 
or added to his doctrines, they appear to me 
to have introduced either error or groundless 
supposition. 

In the first place it is to he observed, that 
Aristotle's positions on this sulyect are unmixpd 
with fiction. The wise Stagy rite speaks of. no 
successive particles propagating motion like 
billiard balls (as Hobbs ;) nor of nervous or 
animal spirits, where inanimate and irrational 
solids are thawed down, and distilled, or fil- 
trated by ascension, into living and intelligent 
fluids, that etch and re-etch engravings mi the 
brain, (as the fi^Uowers of Beg Cartes, and the 
humoral pathologists in general ;) nor of an 
oscillating ether which was to efiect the same 
service for the nerves of the brain <;onsidered 
as solid fibres, as the animal «^pirits perform for 
them under the notion of hollow tubes (as 
Hartley teaches)-^nor finally, (vnth yet more 
recent dreamers) of chemical compositions by 
eltetive affinity, or of an electric light iat once 
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the iBiniediate object and the ultimate organ <# 
inward vision, which rises to the brain like an 
AuroraBorealiSy and there disporting in various 
shapes (as the balance of plus and minus, or ne- 
gative, and podtive, is destroyed or reestablish* 
ed) images out both past and pr^ent. Aristotle 
delivers a just theory without pretending to an 
hfpothesis'^ or in other words a comprehen* 
sive survey of the difierent facts, and of their 
relations to each other without suppositian^ 
i. e. a hct placed under a number of facts, as 
their common support and explanation ; tho' 
in the • majority of instances these hypotheses 
or suppositions better deserve the name of 
TiroToi^9-£^; Or s^/^cttons. He uses indeed the 
word Kivufl-M, to express what we <;aU represent 
tations or ideas, but he carefully distinguishes 
them from material motion, designating the 
latter always by annexing the words E» rory, oi? 
Kara r^oy. On the contrary in his treatise ^^ De 
Anima," he excludes place and motion from 
all the operations of thought, wh^her repre* 
sentations or volitions, as attributes utterly and' 
absurdly heterogeneous. 

The general law of association, or more ac-, 
curately, the cffmmon condition under which all 
exciting causes act, and in which they may be 
generalized, aca>rding to Aristotle is this. IdeaB 
by having been togi^ther acquired a power of 
reoaUing each other ; or every partial represen- 
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^tion awakes the total representatioia of whicft 
it had been a part. In the practical determhia- 
tion of this common principle to particular 
recollections, he admits five agents or occasion* 
ing causes: 1st, connection in time, whether 
simultaneous, preceding or successive; 2nd, 
vicinity or connection in space ; 3rd, interde- 
pendence or necessary connection, as cause and 
eif&ct ; 4th, likeness ; and 5th, contrast As an 
additional solution of thie occasional seeming 
chasms in, the continuity of reproduction he 
proves, that movements or idtaspossessiogone 
Or the other of these five characters had passed 
through the mind as intermediate links, suffici- 
eiitly clear t6recal other parts of the same total 
impressions with which they had coexisted, 
tfiough not vivid enough to Excite that degree 
of attention which is requisite for distinct re- 
collection, or as we may aptly express it, aft^r- 
consciousness. In association then consists. the 
whole mechanism of the reproduction of im- 
pressions, in the Aristolelian Pcychology. It 
is the universal law of the passive fancy and 
mechanical memory ; that which supplies to all 
other faculties their objects, to all thought the 
elements of its materials. 

In coasukiAg the excellent commentary of 
St. Thomas Aquitias on the Parva Naturaliaof 
Aristotle, I Was struck at once with its close 
r^semblatice ' to : Hume's essay on associatIon^ 
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The main thoughts were the same in both, the 
wder of the thoughts was the same, and even 
the illustrations differed only by Hume's occa* 
sional substitution of more modem examples. 
I mentioned^the circumstance to several of my 
literary acquaintances, who admitted the close* 
ness of the resemblance, and that it seemed too 
great to be explained by mere coincidence ; but 
they thought it improbable that Hume should 
have held the pages of the angelic Doctor worth 
turning over. But some time after Mr, Payne, of 
the King's mews, shewed Sir James Mackin- 
tosh some odd volumes of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
partly perhaps from having heard that Sir James 
(then Mr.) Mackintosh bad in his lectures past 
a high encomium on this canonized philosopher, 
but chiefly from the fact, that the volumes had 
belonged to Mr. Hume, and had here and there 
marginal m^rks and notes of refereace « his 
own hand writing. Among these volumes was 
that which contains the Parva Naturalitty in tlie 
old latin version, swathed and 4swaddled in the 
commentary afore mentioned ! 

It remains then for me, first to state wherda 
Hartley differs from Aristotle ; then, to exhibit 
the grounds of my conviction, that he differed 
only to err; and next as the result, to shew, 
by what influences of the choice and judgment 
the associative power becomes either memory 
or fancy 4 and^ in conclusion, to appropriate 
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the remaining offices of the mind to the reason, 
and the imagination* With my best efforts to 
be as perspicuous as the nature of language 
will permit on such a subject, I earnestly soli- 
cit the good wishes aud fnendl]^ patience of 
my readers, while I thus go " soundiog on my 
dim and perilous way." 



Chapter VL 

Ths^ Hartley^ s sygtem^ m far as it diffenfram 
that of AristbtUj is neither tenable in theoryt 
nor founded in facts. 



Of Hartley's hypothetical vibrations in his 
hypothetical oscillating ether of the nerves, 
which is the first and most obvious distinction 
between his system and that of Aristotle, I 
shall say little. This, with «ill other similar 
attempts to render that an object of the sight 
which has no relation to sight, has been alrea- 
dy sufficiently exposed by the younger Reima^ 
rus, Maasse, &c. as outraging the very axioms 
of mechanics in a scheme, the merit of which 
consists in its being mechanicaL Whether any 
other philosophy be possible, but the mechani- 
cal ; and again, whether the mechanical system 
can have any claim to be called philosophy ; 
are questions for another place. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that as long as we deny the for- 
mer, and affirm the latter, we must bewilder 
ourselves, whenever we would pierce into the 
adyta of causation ; and all that laborious con* 
jecture can do, is to fill* up the gaps of fancy. 
Under that despotism of the eye (the emanci- 
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jiation from which Pythagoras by his numeral^ 
and Plato by his musicaly symbols, and both 
by geometric discipline, aimed at, as the first 
7r^9irai#furixo» of the mind)— under this strong 
sensuous influence, we are restless because 
inyisible things are not the objects of vision ; 
and metaphysical systems, for' the most part, 
become popular, not for their truth, but in 
proportion as they attribute to causes a suscep- 
tibility of being seen^ if Only our visual organs 
were sufficiently powerful. 

From a hundred possible confutations let one 
suffice. According to this system the idea or 
vibration a from the external object A becomes 
associable with the idea or vibration m from 
the external object M, because the oscillation 
a propagated itself so as to re-produce the 
oscillation m. But the original impression 
from M was essentially different from the im- 
pression A : unless therefore different causes 
may produce the same effect, the vibration a 
could never produce the vibration m : and this 
therefore could never be the means, by which 
a and m are associated. To understand this, 
the attentive reader need only be reminded, 
that the ideas are themselves, in Hartley's sys- 
tem, nothing more than their appropriate con- 
figurative vibrations. It is a mere delusion of 
the fancy to conceive the pre-existence of the 
ideas, in any chain of association, as so many 
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differently colored billiard-balls in contact, so 
that when an object, the billiard-stick, strikes 
the first or white ball, the same motion propa- 
gates itself through the red, green, blue, blacky 
&c. and sets the whole in motion. No ! we 

, must suppose the very $ame force, which con- 
stitutes the white ball, to constitute the red or 
black ; or the idea of a circle to constitute the 
idea of a triangle ; which is impossible. 

But it may be said, that, by the sensations 
from the objects A and M , the nerves have ac- 
quired a disposition to the vibrations a and m, 
and therefore a need only be repeated in order 
to re-produce m. Now we will grant, for a 
moment, the possibility of such a disposition 
in a material nerve,, which yet *seems scarcely 
less absurd than to say, that a weather-cock 
'had acquired a habit of turning to the east, 
from the wind having been so long in that quar' 
ter: for if it be replied, that we must take in 
the circumstance of li/cy what then becomes of 
the mechanical philosophy ? And what is the 
nerve, but the flint which the wag placed in 
the pot as the first ingredient of his stonie-broth, 
requiring only salt, turnips and mutton, for the 
remainder ! But if we waive this, and pre-sup- 
pose the actual existence of such a disposition ; 
two cases are possible. Eithier, every idea has 

* its own nerve and correspondent oscillation, or 
this is not the case. If the latter be the truth. 
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we should gain nothing by these dispositions; 
for then^ every nerve having several disposi- 
tions, when the motion of any other nerve is 
propagated into it, there will be no ground or 
cause present, why exactly the oscillation m 
should arise, rather than any other to which it 
was equally pre-disposed. But if we take the 
former, and let every idea have a nerve of its 
own, then every nerve must be capable of pro- 
pagating its motion into many other nerves ; and 
again, there is no reason assignable, why the 
vibration m should arise, rather than any other 
^libitum. 

It is fashionable to smile at Hartley's vibra- 
tions and vibratiuncles ; anid his work has been 
re-edited by Priestley, with the omission of the 
material hypothesis, * But Hartley wd.s too 
great a man, too coherent a thinker, for this to ' 
have been done, either consistently or to any 
wise purpose. For all other parts of his sys- 
tem, as far as they p.re peculiar to that system, 
once removed from their mechanical basis, not 
only lose their main support, but the very mo" 
tive which led to their adoption. Thus the 
principle of contemporaneity^ which Aristotle 
had made the common condition of all the laws 
of association, Hartley was constrained to re- 
present as being itself the sole law. For to ' 
what taw cap the action of material atoms be 
subject, but that of proximity in place? And to 
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what law can their motions be subjected, bat 
that of time ? Again, from this results inevita* 
bly, that the will, the reason, the judgment, 
and the understanding, instead of being the de- 
termining causes of association, must needs be 
represented as its creatures^ and among its me 
ehanical effects. Conceive, for instance, a broad 
stream, winding through a mountainous coun« 
try with an indefinite number of currents, vary, 
ing and running into each other according as 
the g^sts chance to blow from the opening of 
the mountains. The temporary union of seve- 
ral currents in one, so as to form the main cur- 
rent of the moment, would present an accurate 
image of Hartley's theory of the will. 

Had this been really the case, the consequence 
would have been, that our ^hole life would be 
divided between the despotism of outward im- 
pressions, and that of senseless and passive me- 
mory. Take his law in its highest abstraction 
«d«.<«tphilo«,phi«Jform,nl that every f^ 
tial representation recalls the total representa- 
tion of which it was a part ; and the law be- 
comes nugatory, were it only from its universa- 
lity. In practice it would indeed be mere law- 
lessness. Consider, how immense must be the 
sphere of a total impression from the top of St 
Paul's church ; and how rapid and continuous 
the series of such total impressions. If therefore 
we suppose the absence of all interference of 
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' the will, reason, and judgement, one or other 
of two consequences must result. , Either the 
ideas (or relicts of such impression) will exactly 
imitate the order of the impression itself, which 
would be absolute delirium : or any one part 
of that impression might recal any other part, 
and (as from the law of continuity, there must 
exist in every total impression some one or 
more parts, which are components of some 
other following total impression, and so on ad 
infinitum) any part of any impression might 
recal any part of any other, without a cause 
present to determine what it should be. For 
to bring in the will, or reason, as causes of their 
own cause, that is, a^ at once causes and effects^ 
can satisfy those only who in their pretended 
evidences of a God having first demanded or- 
ganization, as the sole cause and ground of 
intellect, will then coolly demand the pre^exist- 
ence of intellect, as the cause and ground-work 
of organization. There is in truth but one state 
to which this theory applies at all, namely, that 
of complete light-headedness ; and even to this 
it applies but partially^ because the will, and 
reason are perhaps never wholly suspended. 

A case of this* kind occurred in a Catholic 
town in Germany a year or two before my 
arrival at Gottiagen, and had not then ceased 
to be a frequent subject of conversation* A 
young woman of four or five and twenty, who 
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eould neither read, nor write, was seized with 
a nervous fever ; during which, according to the 
asseverations of all the priests and monks ot 
' the neighbourhood, she becatne possessed, and, 
as it appeared, by a very learned devil. She 
continued incessantly talking Latin^ Greek, and 
Hebrew, in very pompous tones and with most 
distinct enunciation. This possession was ren- 
dered more probable by the known fact, that 
she was or had been an heretic. Voltaire hu- 
mourously advises the devil to decline all ac- 
quaintance with medical men ; and it would 
have been more to his reputation, if he had 
taken this advice in the present instance. The 
case had attracted the particular attention of a 
young physician, and by his statement many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited 
the town, and cross-examined the case on the 
spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken - 
down from her own mbuth, and were found to 
consist of sentences, coherent and intelligible 
each for itself, but with little or no connection 
with each othier. Of the Hebrew, a small por- 
tion only could be traced to the Bible ; the 
remainder seemed to be in the rabinical dialect. 
All trick or conspiracy was out of the question. 
Not only had the young woman ever been an 
harmless, simple creature ; but she was evidently 
labouring under a nervous fever. In the town, 
in which she had been resident for many years 
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as a servant iu different families, no solation 
presented itself. The young physician, bow« 
ever, determined to trace her past life step by 
step ; for the patient herself was incapable of 
returning a rational answer. He at length suc- 
ceeded in discovering the place, where her pa- 
rents had lived : travelled thither, found them 
dead, but an uncle surviving ; and from him 
learnt, that the patient had been charitably 
taken by an old protestant pastor at nine years 
old, and had remained with him some year«, 
even till the old man's death. Q£ this pastor 
the uncle knew nothing, but thai he was a very 
good man. With great difficulty, and after 
much search, our young medical philosopher 
discovered a niece of the pastor's, who had 
lived with him as his house-keeper, and had 
inherited his effects. She remembered the girl ; 
related, that her venerable uncle had been too 
indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl 
scolded ; that she was willing to have kept her, 
but that after her patron's death, the girl her- 
self refused to stay. Anxious enquiries were 
then, of course, made concerning the pastor s 
habits ; and the solution of the phenomenon 
was soon obtained. For it appeared, that it 
had been the old man s custom, for years, to 
walk up and down a passage of his house into 
which the kitchen door opened, and to read to 
himself with a loud voice, out of his favorite 
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books. A considerable number of these were 
still in the niece's possession. S^he added, that 
he was a very learned man and a great Hebraist. 
Among the books were found a collection of 
rabbinical writings, together with several of the 
Greek and Latin fathers; and the physician 
succeeded in identifying so many passages with 
those taken down at the yoiing woman's bedr 
side, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind concerning the true origin of the imprest 
sions made on her nervbus system. . 

« 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof 
and instance, that reliques of sensation may 
exist for an inddfinite time in a latent stat^, 
in the very same order in which they were 
originally impressed ; aad i« *e cannot ration- 
ally suppose the feverish state of the brain to 
act in any other way than as a stimulus, this 
fact (and it would not be difficult to adduce 
several of the same kind) contributes to make it 
even probable, that all thoughts are in them- 
selves imperishable ; and, that if the intelligent 
faculty should be rendered more comprehen. 
sive, it would require only a different and ap- 
portioned organization, the body celestial instead 
of the body terrestrial^ to bring before every 
human soul the collective expedience of it^ 
whole past existence. And this, this,, perchance, 
is tlie dread book of judgement, in whose liiy s- 
terious hieroglyphics every idle word is re- 
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corded! Yea, in the very nature of a. living 
spirit, it may be more possible that heaveii and 
earth should pass away, than that a single act, 
a single thought, should be loosened or lost 
from that living chain of causes, to all whose 
links, conscious or unconscious^ the free-will, 
our only absolute self, is co-ext^asive and co- 
present. But not now dare I longer discourse 
of this, waiting for a loftier mood, and a tiobler 
(Subject, warned from within and from without, 
that it is profanation to speak of these mystaies''^ 

traffocvim^ vfocoTroVf xati (ig srs ia-wi^og in t»o; ht0 xotXot. 
Toy yd^ ofZyr» Tt^og to o^cafAtvoy cvyyeyU xji) ofMioy toiykt- 
mfJkivov h7 JflrtjSflfiXXeM/ rv i»' o\) yccf oiv irdnort ttity^OfQa,^'' 
[Aog HXtoj' iXiosiinf fMi yiytyifAivog^ Sis ro K»Xoy ay Un 
VuX" /^^ ^^^^ ya^ofAiyv. . PlotINUS. 



"^"Tothoee to whose unaginatiou it has never been presented^ 
now beautiful is the countenance of justice and wisdom ; and 
that neither the morning nor the evening star are so inir. 
For in order to direct the view aright, it behoves that t^ua 
beholder should have made himself congenerous and similar 
to the object beheld* Neyer could the eye have beheld the 
siin, had not its own essence been soliform/* (i. e, pre-con" 
figured to light by a itmtlarity of essence with that if tight) 
*^ neither nan a foul not beautiftil attain to sin intuition of 
beauty." 
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Chaptbr VII. 

* 

OJ the necessary consequences of the Hartleian 
theory — Of the original mistake or equivoca- 
tion which procured admission for the theory— 
Memoria Technica. 



We will pass by the utter incompatibility of 
such a law (if law it may be called, which would 
itself be the slave of chances) with even that 
appearaiice of rationality forced upon us by the 
outward phaenottiena of human conduct, ab- 
stracted from our own consciousness. We will 
agree to forget this for the moment, in-order to 
fix our attention on that subordination of final 
to efficient causes in the human being; which 
flows* of necessity fi'om the assumption, that 
the will, and with the will all acts of thought 
and attention, are parts and products of this 
blind mechanism, instead of being distinct pow- 
ers, \vhose function it is to controul,' determine, ^ 
and modify the phantasma chaos of association J 
The soul becomes a mere ens logicum ; for as 
a real separable bfeiiig, it would be ihore worth- 
less and ludicrous, than the Grimalkins in the 
Cat-harpsichord, described in* the Spectator. 
For these did form a part of th^ process ; but 
10 Hartley's scheme the soul is present only t6 

be*|!>inched or stroked, while the very squeals 

I 3 
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or purring are produced by ab agency wholly 
independent and alien. It involves all the dif- 
ficulties, all the incomprehensibility (if it be 
not indeed, wc tfAoiys Jox?*, the absurdity) of in- 
tercommunion between substances that have 

• 4 

no one property in common, without any of the 
convenient consequences that bribed the judge- 
ment to the admission of the dimlistic hypothe- 
«is- Accordingly, this caput mortuum of the 
Hartleian process. has been rejected by his fol- 
lowers, and the consciousness considered as a 
r€«iZ<, as, a ^MWjpy; the common product of the 
breeze and the hs^rp :;tho' this again is the mere 
remotion of one absurdity tp make way for 
another, equally preposterous. , For what is 
harmony but a mode of relation, the very esse 
of which is percipi ? An eps rationale, which 
pre-supposes the power, that by perceiving 
c/eates it ? , The razor's edge  becomes a saw 
to the. armed vision : and the delicious melo- 
dies of Purcell or Cimarpsa might be disjointed 
stammerings to a hearer, whose partition of 
time should be a thousand times subtler than 
ours. But this obstacle too let us imagine our- 
selves to have surH]iounted> and ^' at one bound . 
high overleap all bound !" Yet according to this 
hypothesis the disquisition, to which I am at 
present soliciting the reader's . attention, may 
be, as truly said to be written by Saint Paiil'^ 
church) as by me: for it is th^ mere motioa of 
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my muscles and neryes ; and these again^are 
set in motion fpom external causes equally pas* 
svre, wfaicl\ exteraal causes stand themselves 
ininteidepeisdent connection with every thing 
that exists or has existed. Thus the whole 
universe co-operates to produce the minutest 
stroke of every letter, save only that I myself, 
and I alone, have nothing to do vrith it, but 
merely the causeless and ^ectless beholding of 
it when it is done. Yet scarcely can it be 
called a bi^lding; for it is neither an act 
nor an effect ; but an impossible creation of a 
samethmg'-wfthing out of its very contrary ! It 
is the mere quick^^il ver plating behind a looking* 
glass; and in this alone consists the poor 
worthless I ! The sum total of my moral and 
intellectual intercourse dissolved into its ele- 
ments are reduced to extensum^ motion^ degrees 
rf velocity f and those diminished copies of con- 
igurative motion, which form what we call 
notions, and notions of notions. Of such phi'* 
losophy well might Butler say— - 

^' The metaphysics but a puppet motion 
That goes with screws^^ the notion of a notion ; 
The copy of n copy an^ lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought : 
That counterfeits all pantomimic tricks. 
And turns the eyes, l\]fit an old crucifix ; 
That counterchanges whatsoe'er it calls 
B' another name, and makes it true or false ; 
Tarns truth to lalsehood, falsehood into truth. 
By virtue of the Bfibylonian's tooth." 

Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
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The inventor of the watch did not in reality 
invent it ; he only look'd on, while the Uind 
causes, the only true artists, were unfolding 
themselves* So must it have been too with 
n)y friend Allston, when he sketched his pic- 
ture of the dead man revived by the bones of 
the prophet Elijah. So must it have been with 
Mr. SouTHEY and Lord Byron, when the one 
fancied himself composing his '^ Roderick/' 
^ and the other his " Child Harold.** The 

same must hold good of all systems of phildso^ 
phy ; of all arts, governments, wars by sea and 
by land ; in short, of all things that ever have 
been or that 6ver will be produced. For ac- 
cording to this system it is not the affections 
and passions that are ^t work, in as far as they 
' are sensations or thoughts. We oniy fancy ^ that 
we act from rational resolves, or prudent mo- 
tives, or from impulses of anger, love, or gene^ 
rosity. In all these cases the real agent is a 
something'-nothing'^very'4Mngy which does all 
of which we know, and knows nothing of all 
that itself does. 

The existence of an infinite spirit, of an intel- 
ligent and holy will, taust on this system be 
mere articulated motions of the air. For as the 
function of the human understanding is no other 
than merely (to appear to itself) to combine and 
to apply the phsBuomena of the association ; 
and as these derive all their reality from the 
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primwy sensatioBs; and the sensations again 
all their reality from the impressions ab extra « 
a God not visible, audible, at tangible, can 
exist Only in the sounds and letters that form 
his name and attributes. If in ourselves there 
be no such faculties as tfat>se of the \¥ili, and 
the scientific reason, we must either have an 
innate idea of them, which would overthrow 
the whole system ; or we can have no idea at 
all. Tl]^ process, by which Hume degraded 
the notion of cause and effect into a blind pro- 
duct of delusion and habit, into the mere sen- 
sation o{ proceeding life (nisus vitalis) associated 
with the images of the memory ; this same pro- 
cess must be repeated to the equal degradation 
of eyery fundamental idea in ethics or theology. 
Ear, very far am I from burthening with the 
odium of these consequences.tbe moral charac- 
ters of those who fi^rst formed, or have since 
adopted the system ! It is most noticeable of 
the excellent and pious Hartley, that in the 
proofs of the existence and attributes of God, 
with which his second volume commences, he 
makes no reference to the principlesTir results 
of the first. Nay, he assumes, as his founda- 
tions, ideas which, if we embrace the doctrines 
of his first volume, can exist no where but in the 
vibrations of the ethereal medium common to 
the nerves and to the atmosphere. Indeed the 
whole of the second volume is, with the fewest 
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|idS8ibIe«xc^i0i>s, independent ^his peeuiiar 
system. So tru^ is it* that the faith, whieh 
saves and sanctifies, is a coUective energy, a 
total act of the whole moral being ; that its Uv 
log sensoriura is in the heari ; and that no errors 
of the underst^ding can be morally arraigned 
unless diey have proceeded from the heart.-^ 
But whether they be such, no man can be cer- 
tain in the case of anoth^, scarcely periiaps 
even in his own. Hence it follows by inevitabiet 
consequence^ that man may perchance deter* 
mine, what is an heresy ; but God only cant 
know, who is a heretic. It does not, however^ 
by any means follow, that opinions fundament* 
ally false are harmless. An hundred causes 
' may co-exist to form one complex antidote* 
Yet the i^ting of the adder remains venemous, 
though there are many who have tak/en up :the 
evil thing ; and it hurted them not ! Some in- 
deed there seem to have been, in an unfortunate 
neighbour-nation at least, who have embraced 
this system with a full view of all its moral and 
religious consequences ; some— 

** ' who d€cm themselves most free. 

When they within this grpss and visible sphere 
Chain dowq the winged thought, scoffing assent. 
Proud in their meanness ; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness, of learned phrase. 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 
Self-workiqg tools, uncausM effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those Almighty slaves. 
Untenanting Creation of its God V^ 
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Such men need discipline, tiot argumeat ; they 
must be qiade better men, before they can be- 
come wiser, 

The attention will be more profitably em- 
ployed in attempting to discover and expose 
the paralogisms, ^y the magic of which such a 
iaith could find admission into minds framed 
for a nobler creed. These, it appears to me^ 
may be aU reduced to one sophism as their 
common genu« ; the mistaking the cpnditiona 
of a thing for its eattses and essence; and the 
proems by* which we arrive at the knowledge 
of a fiiCttity^ for this faculty itself. The air I 
breathe, is ^the condition of my life, not its cause. 
We could neVer have learnt, that we had eyes 
but by the process of seeing ; yet having seen 
we know that the eyes must have pre-existed 
in order to- render the process of sight possible. 
Let us crossr^examine Hartley's scheme under 
the guidance .of this distinction ; and we shall 
discover, that contemporaneity (Leibnitz's Xeo; 
Continui) is the limit and condition of the laws 
of mind, itself being rather a law of matter, at 
least of pheenomena considered as material. At 
the iltmost, it is to thought the same, as the law 
of gravitation is to loco-motion. In every vo- 
Inntary movement we first counteract gravita- 
tion, in order to avail ourselves of it. Jt must, 
exist, that there may be a something to be coun- 
teracted, and which by its re-^ction, aids the 
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force that is exerted to resist it. Let us con- 
sider, what we do when we leap. We first re- 
sist the gravitating power by an act purely vo- 
luntary, and then by another act, voluntary in 
part, we yield to it in order to light on the spot, 
which we had previously proposed to ourselves. 
Now let a man watch his mind while he is com- 
posing ; or, to take a still more common case, 
while he is trying to recollect a name ; and he 
will find the process completely analogous. 
Most of my readers will have observed a small 
water-insect on the surface of rivulets, which 
throws a cinque-spotted shadow fringed with 
prismatic colours, on the sunny bottom of the 
brook ; and will have noticed, how the little 
imimal wins its way up against the streaoi, by 
alternate pulses of active and passive motion, 
HOW resisting the current, and now yielding to 
it in order to gather strength and a momentary 
fulcrum for a farth^ propulsion. This is no 
unapt emblem of the mind's self-experience in 
the act of thinking. There are evidently two 
powers at work, which relatively to each other 
are active and passive ; and this is not possible 
without an intermediate faculty, which is at 
once both active and passive. (In philosophi- 
cal language, we must denominate this inter- 
mediate faculty in all its degrees and determina- 
tions, the Imagination. But in common lan- 
guage, and especially on the i&ubjectt^f poetry, 
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we appropriiate the name to a superior degfree 
of the faculty, joined to a superior voluntary 
controul over it,) 

Contemporaneity then, being the comoioa 
condition of all the laws of association, and a 
component elepient in all the materia «ubjecta, 
the parts of which are to be associated, must 
needs be co-present with all. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more easy than to pass off on aii 
•incautious mind this constant companion of 
each, for the essential substance of all. But 
if we appeal to our own consciousness, we shall 
find that even time itself, as the cause of ^par- 
ticular act of association, is distinct from con- 
temporaneity, as the condition of all associa- 
tion. Seeing a mackarel it may happen, that I 
immediately think of gooseberries, because I at 
the same time ate mackarel with gooseberries 
as the sauce. ^ The first syllable of the latter 
word, being that which had co-existed with the 
image of the bird so called, I may then think 
of a goose« In the next moment the ims^ of 
a swan may arise before me, though I had 
never seen the two birds together. In the two 
former instances, I am conscious that their co- 
existence in time was the circumstance, that 
enabled me to recollect them; and equally 
conscious am I, that the latter was recalled to 
me by the joint operation of likeness and con- 
trast, So it is with cause and effect ; so too 
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ivith order. So am I able to distinguish whe^ 
ther it was proximity in time, or continuity in 
space, that occasioned me to recall B« on the 
mention of A • They cannot be indeed separated 
from contemporaneity; for that would be to 
separate them from the mind itself. The act of 
consciousness is indeed identical with time con- 
sidered in its essence. (I mean time per se, ad 
contra-distinguished from our notion of time ; 
for this is always blended with the idea of space^ 
which as the contrary of time, is therefore its 
measure.) Neverthel<?ss the accident of seeing 
two objects at the same moment acts, as a dis- 
tinguishable cause from that of having seen 
them in the same place : and the true practical 
general law of association is this ; that what- 
ever makes certain parts of a total impression 
more vivid or distinct than the rest, will deter- 
mine the mind to recall these in preference to 
others equally linked together by the commoii 
condition of contemporaneity, or {what I deem 
^ more appropriate and philosophical term) of 
continuity. But the will itself by confining and 
intensifying* the attention may arbitrarily give 



^ I am aware, that this word occurs neither in Johfison*;! 
Dictionary or in any classical writer. But the word^ " to 
intend,** which Newton and others before him employ in this 
s^se, is now so completely approprkit^d to amkhermean^ 
ing, that I could not use it without ambiguity : wliile to pa- 
raphrase the sense, as by render intense, would often break 
up the sentence and destroy that htirtaiony of the positicm of 
the words with the logical position of the thoughts, which if 
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Tividness or distioctness to any object what- 
soever ; and from hence we may deduce the 
uselessness if not the absurdity of certain recent 
schemes which promise an- artificial %nemory^ 
t)ut which in reality can only produce a eon- 
fusion and debasement of the fancy. Sound 
logic, as the habitual subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the species, and of the species to the 
genus ; philosophical knowledge of facts untder 
the relation of cause and effect : a chearful and 
communicative temper that disposes us to no- 
tice the similarities and contrasts of things, that 
we may be able to illustrate the one by the 
other; a quiet conscience ; a condition free from 
anxieties ; sound health, and above all (as £air 
as relates to passive remembrance) a healthy 
digestion ; these are the best, these are the only 
Arts of Memory. 



% beauty in all composition, and more especially desirable iii 
a close philosophical investigation. 1 have therefore ha- 
zarded the wordy intensify ; though^ I confers 5, it sounds unr 
tio^tti to my own ear. 



Chapter VIII, 

The system of Dualism introduced by Des 
Cartes — Refined first by Spinoza and afters- 
wards by Leibnitz into th^ doctrine of Har^ 
mania prfBstahilita — Hylozoism— Materialism 
'—Neither of these systems on any possible 
theory of association^ supplies or supersedes 
a theory of perception^ or explains the form-- 
ation of the associable. 

To the best of my knowledge Des Cartes 
was the first philosopher, who introduced the 
absolute and essential heterogeneity of the soul 
as intelligence, and the body as matter. The 
assumption, and the form of speaking, have re- 
mained, though the denial of all other proper- 
ties to matter but that of extension, on which 
denial the whole system of dualism is grounded, 
has been long exploded. For since impenetra- 
bility is intelligible only as a mode of resistance ; 
its admission places the essence of matter in an 
act or power, which it possesses in common 
with spirit ; and body and spirit are therefore 
no longer absolutely heterogeneous, but may 
without any absurdity be supposed to be dif- 
ferent modes, or degrees in perfection, of a 
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etidrl'it \taib tiot tt^ .fej^lubii txy: adrert. i ISie^ 
aoul "Ws a- thinh^ $ilbistaB€ei ; aii4 .faody* a 
^ceifilUnff »ah&^t!^e. Yet ibe .apfiareiit iyc^ 
ti^^itf .eb!ck on theotiiet^presfiied Iveafrgr oh the 
{lbltoM)|iber on tb^-otte ba&d ; and no less bein 
▼fly oil the otii^P'lian4^ praised the' evident 
trv[th\ that thfe^ ta^ of' causality %old9< only' be^ 
tween komoeeBf^otis thinr^, i. e. things havinE; 

firotn^one'i^noi^ld;4^€urfothe^;it(y opposite. A' 
close aiialysis ' e^iiic^ ' it to be no less absurd^; 
tfa^i^ the question ^fiether a ttan's ajfeetion for 
his wife, 'lay North-east, or Sbnth-wesi of the 
\o^ he boi*e' totrards his child? Leibnitz's 
doctpitie'^ a pt-e^taTilitthed harmony, • whiofc 
he c6f*teiiniy borrow^d^ from Spinoza, who'bad 
himself tak^ th^ IhintJTrom J>es Cartes^s aniinal 
ftia^1ries> wasin its^(nnmoniitit^reta;tibDriiM 
striiiige'td feni^virfe the inVentiw — too repc^nisibt^ 
to onr^ydWrnow smse (Which' is not indeed enti-' 
tied to a' judicial voice in the ec^urts of ircidi^ 
fific JiWlosophfy ; but whose whispers still exeit 
a strong secret influence.) Even Wolf tbe adM 
mirer, and illustrious systenlatizer of the L^ib^ 
nitzian doctrine, contents hin»delf with defend* 
ing %he ptyssibiliCy i^f the idea^ but does not' 
adopt ii as a pai^t of the edifice. : : - ' 
. l!^he li]f poihesis of Hylozoism dn theothen 
side, is the^eath of all ratipnal physidlogy, and, 
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indeed of atfpfaysidal adence; Ibritlwltf Mfimm a 
Umitatian of terms^ aadctuiiiOt «onmt ^b .^ 
arbitnfy power of maltiplyiag iittribntos by* oc^ 
eait qualities. Besides, it answ^ps no.jiiftrpoaQ } 
Qnless^ indeed a diffieif Ity-can be solved by mulAv; 
piying it^ or that we oaa aoquif a a clettr^ ootitfii 
of oar soiil» by bdiog told tHat ng^ ha¥($ta mill|^ 
soal8» and that erery aton of ourbodi^ bK9f« 
90ul of its owm . Far more pr udewt is it .if> 
admit the difficulty oace for idl» and .then let it. 
lie at rest There is a sediment iodeed at itbf^ 
bottom of the vessel, bat all the w4tef ^boT^ }t 
is clear and transparent The. Hylo^p^t^ qfi\y, 
shakes it up, stud renders the whole turbid^ . : 

But it is not dther the natmre of ;uati» ^r |^ 
^ty .of the philosopher to de^pftir f^ncerpiiic 
any important problem uotiU as in^tbe ^qn^rjing 
of the circle, the impossibility of a solution has 
been denoostrated. How the €$^. assi^imffd ask 
orJg^Aally distinct from the ^dre^ can isyer u^te 
itself with it ; how being can transform itself 
into a Jm^wh^^ becomes conceivable cm one 
only condition:; namely* if it can be shown that 
the ns representativa, or the Sljentient is itself 
a species of bemg ; i. e« either as a property or 
attribute^ or as an hypostasis or s^f subsistence. 
The former is indeed theassumptioaof. qiat^ 
rialism ; a system which could not but be par 
tronized;by thephilosopher^ if only it actually 
Informed what it promises. Bat how any 
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afieetion from without can metamorf^osa itself 
into perception or will ; the materialist has 
hitherto left, not only as incomprehensible as 
he found it, but has aggravated it into a coin« 
prehensible absurdity. For, grant that an ob* 
ject fjTom without could act upon the consdous 
self J a^ on a consub^tantial object ; yet sucli 
an affection could only engender something 
hom(^eneous with itself. Motion could only 
propagate motion. Matter has no Inward. We 
remove one surface, but to meet with anothear. 
We can but divide a particle into particles ; 
and each atom comprehends in itself the pro- 
perties of the material universe. Let any re- 
flecting mind make the experiment of explain- 
ing to itself the evidence of our sensuous in- 
tuitions, from the hypothesis that in any given 
perdfeption there is a something which has been 
communicated to it by an impact or an impress 
sion ab extra. In the first place, by the impact 
on the percepient or ens representaas not the 
object itself, but only its action or effect, will 
pass into the same* Not the, iron tongue, but 
its vibrations, pass into the metal of the bell. 
Now in our immediate perception, it is not the 
mere power or act of the object, but the object 
itself, which is inunediately present. We might 
indeed attempt to explain this result by a chain 
of deductions and eanclusioMS { but that, firsts 
the very faculty of deducing and concluding 
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would equally demand .an explanation ; and 
secondly, that there exists in fact no such in' 
termediation by logical notions, such as those 
of cause and effect. It is the object itself, not 
the product of a syllogism, which is present to 
our consciousness. Or would we explain this 
supervention of the object to the sensation, by 
a productive faculty ^t in motion by an im- 
pulse ; still the transition, into the percepient, 
of the object itself, from which the impulse 
proceeded, assumes a power that can permeate 
and wholly possess the soul, 

** And like a God by spiritual art. 
Be all in all, and all in every part/' 

Cowley. 

And how came the percepient here ? And what 
is become of the wonder-promising matter, 
that was to perform all these marvels by lorce 
of mere figure, weight, and motion ? The most 
consistent proceeding of the dogmatic material- 
ist is to fall back into the common rank of 
soulrond'bodifists ; to affect the mysterious, and 
declare the whole process a revelation given, 
and not to be understood^ which it would be 
]Nropbane to examine too closely. Datiir non 
intelligitur. But a revelation unconfirmed by 
iniracles, and a faith not commanded by the 
conscience^ a philosopher may venture to pass 
by, without suspecting himself of any irreligi- 
ous tendency. 
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Thus as materialism has been generally taught, 
it IB utterly unintelligible, and owes all its pro- 
selytes to the propensity so common among 
men, to mistake distinct images for clear con^ 
ceptions ; and vice versa, to reject as incon- 
ceivable whatever from its own nature is un- 
imaginable. But as soon as it becomes intel- 
ligible, it ceases to be materialism. In order 
to Explain thinkings as a material phaenomenon, 
it is necessary to refine matter into a mere 
modification of intelligence, with the two-fold 
function of appearing and perceiving. Even so 
did Priestley in his controversy with Price! 
He stript matter of all its material properties ; 
substituted spiritual powers ; and when we 
expected to find a body, behold ! we had no- 
thing but its ghost ! the apparition of a defunct 
substance ! 

I shall not dilate further on this subject ; 
because it will (if God grant health and per- 
mission) be treated of at large and systemati- 
cally in a work, which I have many years been 
preparing, on the Productive Logos human 
and divine ; with, and as the introduction to, 
a full commentary on the Gospel of St. John. 
To make myself intelligible as far as my pre- 
sent subject requires, it will be sufficient briefly 
to observe — I. Tliat all association demands 
and presupposes the existence of the thoughts 
and images to be associated. — 2. The hypothe- 
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sis of an external world exactly correspondent 
to those images or modifications of our own 
being, which alone (according to this system) 
we actually behold, is as thorough idealism as 
Berkeley's, inasmuch as it equally (perhaps, in 
a more perfect degree) removes all reality and 
immediateness of perception, and places us in 
a dream-world of phantoms and spectres, the 
inexplicable swaroi and equivocal generation 
of motions in our own brains. — ^3. That this 
hypothesis neither involves the explanation, nor 
precludes the necessity, of a mechanism and 
co-adequate forces in the percepient, which at 
the more than magic touch of the impulse from 
without is to create anew for itself the corres- 
pondent object. The formation of a copy is not 
solved by the mere pre-existence of an original ; 
the copyist of RaphaeFs Transfiguration must 
repeat more or less perfectly the process of 

Raphael. It would be easy to explain a thought 

ft 

from the image on the retina, and «that from the 
geometry of light, if this very light did not 
present the very same difficulty. We might as 
rationally chant the Brahmin creed of the tor- 
toise that supported the bear,- that supported 
the elephant, that supported the world, to the 
tune of ^^ This is the house that Jack built" 
The sic Deo placitum est we all admit as the 
sufficient cause, and the divine goodness as the 
sufficient reason ; but an answer to the whence ? 
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and why ? is no answer to the how ? which ^ 
alone is the physiologist's concern. It is a 
mere sophisma pigrum, and (as Bacon hath 
said) the arrogance of pusillanimity, which lifts 
up the idol of a mortal's fancy and commands 
us to £all dowa and. worship it^ as a work of 
4ivine wisdom, an apcile.pr p^Jladiiw fallen 
frmn heaven.. 3y the yery sapie argument 
the aupporters of the Ptolemaic system might 
barer rdbnfied the Newtonian, and pointing to 
tke sky with self-complacent*^ giin have ap- 
Jleal^' to common sense, whetha* the sun did 
not ihove and the e?arth stand stilL 
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And Coxcombs vanquish Berkd^* with a grin**' P^' 
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CilAPTEft 



Is philosophy possible as a science^ and what art 

its' condifions t-^^iordaho Bruno — Literary 

aristoeraey, or the eomtknce of a taeit eompact 

among- the learned as m privileged order — 

The author s^^ ofiligations to the Mystic ;^^ 

. Enmniiel Kant-^The d^ereuce hetween the 

; letter and the spirit, of Kanfs writings^ ; and a 

vindication of prudence in the teaching' qf 

philosophy--^ Fichte's attempt to complete the 

critical system-^^Its partial success and ultimate 

failure — Obligations to Schelling ; and among 

English writers to Saum(f>rez, 

* 

After I had successively studied in the schools 

t 

of Locke, Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Hartley, and 
could find in neither of them an abiding place 
for my reason, I began to ask myself; is a 
system of philosophy, as different from mere/ 
history and historic classification possible ? If 
possible, what are its necessary conditions ? I 
was for a while disposed to answer the first 
question in the negative, and to admit that the 
sole practicable employment for the human 
mind was to observe, to collect, and to classify. 
But I soon felt, that human nature itself fought 
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mp ^ against this wilful reeigiiation of intellect ; 
and as soon did I find, that the scheme taken 
with all its consequences and cleared of all 
inconsistencies was not less impracticable^ than 
cotttra-natnraL Assume in its full extent ^faei 
poskion, mkU. in inteliectu qtml non pr^ m 
sema, witliout Leibmlz's qualifying printer ip^ 
mm inteUectmn^ nnd in the same sense^ in trhioh 
it WM^ [ understood by Hartley and Oondilliac : 
and what Hume hiad demonatrativdy dedaeed 
from this concession concerning cause and ef- 
fects will apply with equal and crumbing force 
to all the* other eleven categorical forms, and 
the logical functions corresponding to them. 
How can we make bricks without straw ? Or 
Ibuild without cement? We lesorn all things 
indeed by occasion of experience ; but the very 
fa^ts so learnt force us inward on the antece- 
dents, that must b^ pre«suppiosed in order to 
render experience itself possible. The first, 
book of liOcke's Essayst (if the supposed error, 
which it labours to subvert, be not a mere 
thing of sti^w, an absurdity which, no nian 
evcar did» or indeed ever could believe) is formed 
On a iipntf^ Bn-ifol^wnviufy and involves the old- 
nmtal^e. of cum hoc: ergo, propter ^qc. 



- ^ Vidiilket ; qbaiit%, qnality, relation, and mode, each' 
consisting of three subdivisipns. Vide Kritik der reioeu 
Vemunft, p. 95, and 106. See too the judicious remarks in 
Locke and Bttme; 
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The term, Philosophjr, defines; iteelf as (an 
Affectionate seeking after the truths; trnt-Tifistli 
is the correlative of Beiaig*. This agaM^ii/ iia 
v^ay conceivably, bnt by assinning as a poitu^^ 
late, tbut both are lib iiiiiio, • identical iWd 
eo-inher^nt ; that intelligence and being are tse^ 
eiprocally each others Substraie; 1 presooied 
that this^ was a possible oebceptioii (i.e, tiiatit 
involved no logical inconsonanee) firottr the 
length of .time during Which 'the sichloiaibtic 
definition of the Supreme Beings as ac^as pn^ 
rissimiiS sine vWk potetitialitat^ \ras>re(eeived 
HI the schools of Theology, both by the Pon^* 
tificiah and the Reformed divines.^ The early 
study cif Plato and Plbtinus, i^i^ith the corn* 
mentaries and the THEOLOorA PiiATONicA,^ol 
the illustrious Florentine; of Produs^ vadt 
Gemistius Pletho; and at a later period of the 
^ De Immenso et I|iDuni^raj!>ili/' and the ^^ Db 
la causa, principle et vnOy' of the philosopher 
of Nola, who could boast of a Sir Philip' 
Sidney, and Fulke Greville among his patroiisp 
and whom the idolaters of Rome burnt as an 
atheist in the year 166O ; had all contributed 
ib prepare my mind for the reception and 
welcoming of the Cogito quia sum> et sum quia 
Cogito; a philosophy of seeming hardihood, but 
certainly the most ancient, and therefore pre- 
sumptively the most natural. 
Why need I be afraid ? Say rather how dam 
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I be ashamed of the Teutonic theosophist, 
Jacob Behmen ? Many indeed, and gross were' 
his delusions ; and such as furnish frequent and 
ample occasion for the triumph of the learned 
over the poor ignorant shoemaker^ who had 
dared think for himself. But while we re- 
member that these delusions were such, as 
might be anticipated from his utter want of all 
intellectual discipline, and from his ignorance of 
rational psychology, let it not be forgotten that 
the latter defect he had in common with the 
most learned theologians of his age. Neither 
with books, nor with book-learned men was 
he conversant. A meek and shy quietist, his 
intellectual powers were neyer stimulated into 
fev'rous energy by crowds of proselytes, Or by 
the ambition of proselyting. Jacob Behmen 
was an enthusiast, in the strictest sense, as not 
merely distinguished, but as contra-distin- 
guished, from a fanatic. While I in part trans-^ 
late the following observations from a contem- 
porary writer of the Continent, let me be per- 
mitted to premise, that I might have trans- 
cribed the substance from memoranda of my 
own, which were written many years before his 
pamphlet was given to the world ; and that I 
prefer another's words to my own, partly as a 
tribute due to priority of publication ; but still 
more from the pleasure of sympathy in a case 
where coincidence only was possible. 
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Whoever is acquainted with the history of 
philosophy, during the two or three last cen- 
turies, cannot but admit, that there appears to 
have existed a sort of secret and tacit compact 
among the learned, not to pass beyond a certain 
limit in speculative science. The privil^e of 
free thought, so highly extolled, has at fio time 
been held valid in actual practice, except 
within this limit ; and not a single stride beyond 
it has ever been ventured without bringing 
obloquy on the transgressor. The few men 
of genius among the learned class, who actually 
did overstep this boundary, anxiously avoided 
the appearance of having so done. Therefore 
the true depth of science, and the penetration 
to the inmost centre, from which all the lines 
of kn6wledge diverge to their ever distant cir- 
cumference, was abandoned to t^e illiterate 
and the simple, whom unstilled yearning, and 
an original ebulliency of spirit, had ui^ed to 
the investigation of the indwelling and living 
ground of all things. These then, because 
their names had never been inroUed in the 
guilds of the learned, were persecuted by the 
registered livery-men as interlopers on their 
rights and priviledges. All without distinction 
were branded as fanatiqs and phantasts ; not 
only those^ whose wild and exorbitant imagi- 
nations had actually engendered only extra- 
vagant and grotesque phantasms, and whose 
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prodtictions were, for the most part, poor 
copies and gross caricatures of genuine in- 
spiration ; but the truly inspired likewise, the 
originals themselves ! And this for no other 
reason, but because thiey were the unlearned^ 
men of bumble and obscure occupations. 
When, and from whom among the literati by 
profession, have we ever heard the divine dox- 
ology repeated, "I thank thee O father! Lord 
of Heaven and Earth! because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto b^bes." No ! the 
haughty priests of learning, not only banished 
from the schools and marts of science all, who 
had dared draw living waters from the fountcuim^ 
but drove them out of the very temple, which 
mean time ^ the buyers^ and sellers, and money- 
changers^' were suffered to make ^* a den of 
ihievesS 

And yet it would not be easy to discover 
any substantial ground for this contempt uouar 
pride in those literati, ^ who have most distio-^ 
guished themselves by their scorn of Behmrn, 
De Thoyras, George Fox, &c. ; unless it be, 
that they could write orthographically, make 
smooth periods, and had the fashions ctf author* 
ship almost literally at their ^ngers ends, while 
the latter, in simplicity of soul, made tiieir 
words immediate echoes of their feelings^ 
Hence the frequency of those phrases among^ 
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them^ which have been mistakea for pretences 
to iminediate inspiration ; 3S for instance, ^* it 
was delivered unto mt^ " Istrdve not to specik/* 
" / saidy I will be silent, "" " but the ward was in 
heart as a bnrmng fire^^ " and I could not 
forbear'' Hence too the unwillingness to give 
offence ; hence the foresight, and the dread of 
the clamours, ' which would be raised against 
them, so frequently avoweid in the writings of 
these men, and expressed, as was natural, in 
the words of the only book, with which they 
were familiar. "Woe is me that I am become 
a man of strife, and a man of contention, — I 
love peace: the souls of men are dear unto me: 
yet because I seek for Light every one of themi 
doth curse me !" O ! it requires deeper feeling, 
aod a stronger imagination, than belong t^ most 
of those, to whom reasonii}g and fluent ex- 
pression have been as a trade learnt in boyhood» 
to conceive with what mighty with what inward 
strivings and commotiotf^y the perception of a 
new and Tital truth takes possession of an 
uneducated man of genius. His meditations 
are almost inevitably, employed on the eternal^ 
or the everlasting ; for " the world is not his 
friendy nor the world's law,'' Need we then be 
surprised, that under an excitement at once 
90 strong and so unusual, the man's body 
should sympathize with the struggles of his 
mind; or that he should at times be sor far 
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fi?lude4j> ^ to mistake , the tunvuUaous sensp^ 
tiops ,^t hi^ it?nir6£s %nd • jtbe coexisting .8|^« 
^9o|i)][i^./fap?y, BB ps^rts^ior symbols of the 
truths whii^b « wtir^- opiBp<ii|; on hitu? It has 
ioidleed .iKifa ipK^jsibly db^erved^ th^t ia oie^ev 
to dteiiTe »wiy advantage^ or to icoHeqtiany in- 
teUigiblfi ; meaniog:, iroei tlm writitigSi of thesp 
igaorint ^my^ties^ tha rettdei? mii$it bring with 
him a s^HHi; md Ijudgebietit superior to that of 
the jsrri^^s th^»»$^We$ : 

. *« Aiadilrliat ii^ htiu^, wjuit n^cds he elsewhere seekf* • 

:<.}r PABADI6C Regained* 

r^A aophiam> ^vfthicb' I fully agree with War* 
burton^, is.iw'fcortby of Milton; how much 
iaoce 90 of theaw^ful pers^on, in ^rhOse. mouth 
be has. placed it? One assertion I will venture 
to makei^ as suggested by my own experience, 
that there exist folios on the human under* 
standyingr and the nature of man, which would 
have a far juster claim to their high rank and 
celebrity, if in the whole huge volume there 
could be fouod as much fulness of heart imd 
intellect, as burst forth in many a simple page 
of George Fox, Jacob Sehmen, and even of 
Behmen's commentator, the pious and fervid 
William Law. 

. The feeling of gratitude, which I cherish 
towards these men, has caused me to digress 
furtbw tlmn I had foreseen or proposed ; but 
to have passed them ov^r in an historical sketch 
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of mj literary life and opini<)iis, would 
seeufed to me like the denial of a debt, the 
concealment of a boon. For the writings of 
these mystics acted in no slight d^ee to pren 
vent n^y mind ik>m being impfeisotteA witluQ 
the ontline of any single dermatic system.* 
They contributed to kef^ alive the hcari in the 
head; gave me an indistinct, yet stirrii^ and 
working presentment, that aU itbe products of 
the mere reflective faculty partook of i^fiAiiai^ 
arid were as the tattling twigs and sprays in 
Tvinter.into which a sap was yet to be propelled, 
from some root to which I had not penetrated,' 
if they were to afford my sou) eidier fiiod ori 
shelter. If they were too often a moving cloud* 
of smoke to me by day, y«t they were always' 
a pillar of fire thronghout the night, during nyy 
wanderings througb the wiIdetneflRs of dotlbt, 
and enabled me to skirt, without c^OMing, 
the sandy deserts of utter unbelief. That tkei 
system is capable of being converted; into an 
frrdigious Pantheism, I well know. The 
Ethics of Spinoza, may, or may not, be ani 
instance. But at no time could I believe, that 
in itself and essentially it is incompatible with 
religion, natural, or revealed: and titow I am 
most thoroughly persuaded of the contrary. 
The writings of the illustrious sage of Kdn%8-' 
berg, the founder of the Critical Philosophy,^ 
more than any other work, at once invigwated 
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and disciplined iny understanding. The ori* 
ginality, the depths and the compression of the. 
thoughts; the novelty and subtlety, yet solidity 
,and importance, of ^the distinctions ; the ada- 
mantine chain of the logic ; and I will venture 
to add (paradox as it will appear to those who 
have taken their notion of Immanvel Kant^ 
from Reviewers and Frenchmen) the clearness 
and evidence^ of the ** Critique of the Puue 
Reason;" of the Judgment; of the "Met a phi-* 
siCAL Elements of Natukal Philosophy," 
and of bis " Religion within the bounds 
OF Pure Reason/' took possession of tne asf 
with a giant s hand. After fifteen years famili- 
arity with them, I still read these and all hi^ 
other productions with undimin^hed delight 
and increasing admiration. The few passagei^ 
that remained pbscure to me, afjtgf due efforts 
of thpught, (as tlie, chapter on original apper- 
ception J and thq appar^tit contradictions vvhicb 
occur, I soon found were hints ^ndinsinuaf- 
tions referring to idieas, which Kant either did 
not think it prudent to avow, or which be con- 
sidered as consistently leji behind in a pur^ 
analysis, not di human nature m toto, but of 
the speculative intellect alone. Here therefore 
he .was constrained to commence at the poio^ 
of reflections^ or natural coosciouspess : vhilp 
in his moral system he was permitted to. assume 
a higher ;ground (the autonomy of the will) as 
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a POSTULATE deducible from the unconditional 
command, or (in the technicail language of his 
school) the categorical imperative, of the con- 
science. He had been in imminent danger of 
persecution during the reign of the late king of 
Prussia, that strange compound of lawless 
debauchery, and priest-ridden superstition : 
and it is probable that he had little inclinatioti, 
in his old age, to act over again' the fortunes, 
and hair-breadth escapes of Wolf. The expul- 
sion of the first among Kant's disciples, who at- 
tempted to complete his system, from the 
university of Jena, with the confiscation and 
prohibition of the obnoxious work by the joint 
efforts of the courts of Saxony and Hanover, 
supplied experimental proof, that the venerable 
old man's caution was not grduhdless. In spite 
therefore of his own declarations, I could hevet* 
believe, it wis possible for hini to have meatlt 
no more by his Noiimenon, or Thing in Itself, 
than his mere Words express; or that in his 
own conception he confined the whole pltxstit 
power to the forms of the intellect, leaving for 
the eicternal cause, for the materiale of ouir 
stosations, a matter without form, which is 
doubtless inconceivable. I entertaine4 doubts 
likewise, whether in his own mind, he even laid 
all the stress, which he appears to do on the 
moral postulates. 
An IDEA, in the jli^/ic^l sense ofthatwotd. 
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^KQtiOt he cm^^J^ hut by ^ sj/inbol; aad, 
(g^t^pt ^ ^Qinptryy all symbols of qecesh 
aity invalve w apparent ^otradictioa. d^fai^nin 
SfiwinQtc» ; aial ^r those who could not pierce 
tlirough this symbolic husk, his writings ^ere 
not intended.' Questions which can not be 
Mly ^fi^weved without f^xposing the respon- 
dent to personal danger, we not entitled to ^ 
fair gnawer; atid ydt to say this openly, would 
in infamy cases furnidi the very advantage^ 
which tbe .adversary i^ insidiously seeking 
fiftefv Veracity does pot consist in sayings 
bnfc in the intentlion of i^mmimnicating truth; 
{ibd ibe philofiopbol* who can not utter the 
wliole ttnt^ witho^ c^veying falsehood, and 
(4,4hfe. ^9196 time, perhaps, exciting thft most 
maH^apt paispions, is constrained to express) 
h^ddself rn^km iniffthically or lequiyocally . When 
K.^)ti th^e$»re was importuned to settle the 
dispnt^ of his cdnimenta;tor3 himself, by de- 
dbirJlig what he meant, how could he decline 
tbe h<^EK9«ifs of 9»OTtyrdom with less offence, 
tiioa by ^iltiply replying, '^ I meant what I 
aoid, and at th$ <ige of near four score, I hate 
something else, and more important to do, 
thgm to writf ia coovn^ntary on my own works." 
FiCHTE^s Wissenschaftslehre, or Lore of Ui-i 
timate Sci^ace, was to add. the key-stoqe of tb^ 
arch : and by commencing with an act^ instead 
of a thing or ^ul^stance, ^icjixte assuredly gave 
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the first mortal blow to Spmazism, as taught by 
Spinoza himself; and supplied the idea of a 
system truly metaphysical, and of a metmpHy- 
sigtie truly systematic : (i. e, having its spring 
and principle within itself.) But this funda- 
mental idea he overbuilt with a heavy mass of 
mere notions^ and psychological acts of arbitrary 
reflection. Thus his theory degenerated into a 
crude* egoismuS) a boastful and hyperstoic hos- 
tility to Nature, as lifeless, godless, and alto- 
gether unholy : while his religion consisted in 
the assumption of a mere ordo ohdinans, which 
we were permitted exoterieS to call God ; and 
his ethics in an ascetic, and almost monkish, 
mortification of the natural passions and desires. 
In Schelling's ** Natur-Philosophie,** and 

the ** SVSTEM DES TRANSCENDENTALEN Il>£AIi- 

isMus," I first found a genial coincidence with 
much that I had toiled out for myself, and a 
powerful assistance in what I had yet to do* 

I have introduced this statement, as appro- 
priate to the narrative nature of this sketch ; yet 
rather in reference to the work which I have 
announced in a preceding page, than to my 



*The following burlesque on the Ficfatean Egoismus may, 
perhaps, be amusing to the few who have studied the system, 
and to those who are unacquainted with it, may convey as 
tolerable a likeness of Fichte's idealism as can be expected 
from an avowed caraoature* 

The categorical imperative, or the annunciation of the 
new Teutonic God, EmiNKAIIIAN: a dithyrambic Ode^ 
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present subject. It would be but a mere act 
of justice to myself, were I to warn tny future 
readers, that an identity of thought, or even 
similarity of phrase will hot be at all times a 
certain proof that the passage has been borrow^ 
ed from Schelling, or that the conceptions were 
originally learnt from him. In this in$tance, as 



»f * . 

by QuBBKOPF VoM Klubstick, Grammarian, and Subrec- 
tor in Gymnasiot *••* 

£u f Dei Tices ger^is, ipse DiTUSi 
(SpaAEk^tt9kFHmdi)ihtQodlmptT%^yviM, 
. Here on this market-cross aloud I cry: 
I, I, It I itself 1 1 

The form and the substance,, the what and the why^ 
The when and the where, and the low and the high, 
' The inside and ontside, the earth and the sky, 
' I, you, and he, and he,- you and I, 
All' souls and all bodies are I itself I ! 

AlMiUdfl! 

(Foob ! a truce with this starting !} 

All my 1 1 all my 1 1 
lie's a heretie dog who bfit adds Betty Martin! 
. , Thus cried the God with high imperial tone: 
In robe of :stiffctot state, that scoffed at beauty, ^ 

A pr^nouft-verb imperative he shone— 
Then substantive and plural-singular erown 
lie thus spake on! Behold in I alone 
(For tidies boast a 9vntax of their oim) 
Or if in ye, yet as r doth*de^ute ye, ^ v "v 
In Of 1, you,' the vocative of dnt^li ^ v* ^ ^ 
I ot the world's whole Lexicon the root! 

* _ * «■ 

Of the whole universe of touch,'^ sound, sight ' 
The genitive ^nd ablative to boot: . > . 

The accusatiye of wrong, the nom*native of right. 
And in all cases the case flibsolute ! . ' 

Self-consUrued, I allothern^oods decline?: 
Imperative, from nothing we derive us; 
Tet as a super-postulate of mine> x 
•UneonstrucMl antepedenee I .assign 
To X, Y, 2, the God infinitivus ! 

l8 
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in thit dramitk lecturer of Schbgel to trfaich I 
have before alluded, from die srame motive of 
i$elf-defence agamiit the cfaaa-ge of plagiarism, 
many of the most striking resembiances^ indeed 
all the main and fhndanieiital idesus^ were b<mi 
and matured in my n^nd before I bad ever seen 
a sii^le page of the German Pfaikoapher ; and 
I might indeed affirm with truth, before the 
more important works of Schelling had been 
written, or at least made public. Nor is this 
coincidence at all to be w^ndfiired. at. We 
had studied in the siatne schot)l ; been discip- 
lined by the same prepamtory philosophy, 
namely, tke ^writings of Kant ; wfer had both 
equal obligations to the p)(^r logie sad dyna- 
mic philosophy of Giordano Bruno; atid £fchel- 
ling has lately, ands as of recent acquisition, 
avdWed that same affeetiojnate reverence for the 
labors of Befamen, and other inyrtics, wMch I 
^ad formed at a mueh earber period.. The 
coincideijce I5f SCHfeLLiNG's Aystfem With, cer- 
tain general ideas of Bdimen,:]ie dedarea tOihave 
been mere c6inddign(^e ; Whlfe M^ 6bIig^ations 
have been mol'e direct <£le iteedo givie to Beh- 
men only feelings of sympafliy ; While I^ owe 
him a debt of j^mtit^lde. ^6^ forbid I «hat I 
should bie suspected of a.wisli tq enter into a 
rivalry with SfcttEfcWNO fyr the hfMMm i^ une- 
quivocally his rigbty |K>t.'OMty< ^ ^ great and 
original genius, btttas IheJ^bWtc^ ctf thfe Phi- 
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LosoPHY OF Nature, and as the qM^^jt sttC4:;efi9- 
fill Improver of the Dynamic* System which* 
h^iw by Bruno, was re*iiitroduced (in a more 
philosophical form, and freed from all its impu* 
rities and Tisionary accomp^ffimeiit^) jl^y I^ANt; 
in whom it was the na^iye and ip^ecf^s^ry .growth 
of \m own system*. :Ji.ANT'g| ^loU^w^wi h^Wr 
ever, on whom (for th^ gr^f^ter {KM^) their wa^ 
ter'# iJoak had fallen without, or wjth 9, very 
iipanty portion of, his sjnrit^ had adopted Im 
dynamic ideas, only $13 a more refined spef^f^ 
of mechanics. With e|[ception of one or two 
fundamental ide^s, which cannot be with^held 
frdn FfCHTE, to SjCHeliuing we owe the/eom* 



* It would be an act of high alid almost crimiitti iiy ustice to 
pass over ia silence the name of Mr. RichaBiD SAUMAiu^ 
a gesileman equally well known as a medical j^an aad as a 
fithibttithroiHst, hui who demands notioe on.the pi:e8eato<s- 
casion as the author of " ia new l^ystem of Physiology* in two 
volumes oatavo, published 1797 ; and in 181^ of *' mt £xa- 
maoation of the natural and artificial Systems of f jhilosopiiy 
which BOW prevair in one voluia^ octavo, entidfcd, " The 
Pf ineaples of physiolo^cal and physical Science/' T^e latter 
work is not quite equid lo theibnwer ins^yle or arrmgemeat ; 
and there is a greater necessity of distinguishing :tfae priaci- 
fks of the author's piilospj^y from h\p coiyectttres con- 
cerning colour^ the atmo8|^hef ic^mattejr, .comets, 4^. which 
whether just or erroneous ace by no ities^ns laocessary conae- 
queaeesof that phtlosopby* Yet even in Ibis dq)artaMiit 
of this volume, which I regard as comparatively the inferior 
work, thei^asonings by which Mr. SaumavexJnv^idates the 
, iaiJManience of an jafiai^ powei in any fiaMe aubatanee are 
the cApring of no coamaon aiiiMi ; and the eaperlmenl on 
the je^ftaiKsibiliiky q£ the^r sis ^t Icsastplansikie andihi^ly in- 
#NHOjaa. But She merit, utfiiofa mil secure both' to theibook 
jmd fio the writer a high fi-nA JoK>norable name, with po&teoify, 
consists in the masterly force of reasonii^, and tihe €0piai|S('> 
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pletion, and the most important victories, of 
this revolution in philosophy. To me it will be 
happiness and honor en6ugh, should 1 succeed 
in rendering the system itself intelligible to my 
countrymen, and in the application of it to the 
most awful of subjects for the most important 
of purposes. Whether a work is the offspring 
of a man's own spirit, and the product of ori- 
ginal thinking, will be' discovered by those who 
are its sole legitimate judgeis, by better tests 
than the mere reference to dates. For readers 
in general, let whatever shall be found in this 
or any future work of mine, that resembles, or 
^mnctties with, the doctrines of my German 



ness of induction, with which be has assailed, and (in my 
4>pinion) subverted the tyranny of the mecfaanie system in 
physi^gy ; established not -only the existence of final causes, 
but their necessity and efficiency in every system that' merits 
the name of philosophical ; and substituting life and pro- 
gressrve power, for the contradictory inert farce, has a right 
to be known and remembered as the first instaarator of the 
dynamic philosophy in England. The author's views, as far 
as concerns himself, are unborrowed and coropleatiy his own^ 
as he neither possessed nor do his writings discover, the 
least aequaidtance with the works of Kant, in which the 
germs of the philosophy exist ; and his volumes were p)ub- 
lished many years before the full developement of these 
germs by Schelling. Mr. Saumarez's detection of the Brau- 
mmian system was no light or ordinary service at the lime ; 
and I scarcely remember in any work on any subject a con- 
futation BO thoroughly satisfactory. It is sufficient at this 
time to have stated the fact ; as in the preface to the work, 
which I have already announced on the Logos, I have ex- 
hibited in detail the merits of this writer, and genuine philo- 
sopher, who needed only have taken his fouiklatioiis some- 
what deeper and wider to have superseded a considerable 
pnrt of my labours* 
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piredecessor, though coatetnporary, be wholly 
attributed to him: provided, that the absence 
of distinct references to his bodks^ which I could 
not at all times make with troth as designating 
citations or thoughts ^tnMy derived from him; 
and which, I trust, would, after this general ac*- 
knowledgment be superfluous ; be not charged 
on me as an ungenerous concealment or inten- 
tional plagiarism. I iMtve not indeed (eheu | res 
angusti domi !) been hitherto able to procure 
more than two of his books, viz. the 1st volume 

* _____ • 

of his (Collected Tracts, and his System of Trans- 
cendental Idealism ; to which, however, I must 
add a small pamphlet against Fichte, the spirit 
of which was to my feelings paintfally incongra- 
ous with the principles, and which (with the 
usual allowance ai9brded to an antithesis) 
displayed the love of wisdom rather than the 
wisdom of love. I regard truth as a divine 
ventriloquist : I care not from whose mouth the 
sounds are supposed to proceed, if only the 
words are audible and intelligible. ^^ Albeit, I 
must confess to be half in dOubt, whether I 
should bring it forth or ik>, it being so contrary 
to the eye of the world, and the world so po- 
tent in most men's hearts, that I shall endanger 
either not to be r^^rded or not to be under- 
stood." 



: Reason of Church Govcmmeni, 
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And to conclude die subject of citation^ 
with a cluster of dtittioii6» yvhich as taken 
from books, not in common use, may con^ 
tribute to the reader's amusement^ as a vo* 
iontary before a sermon. '' Dolet mihi qui-- 
dem deliciis literarum ineacatos subito jam ho* 
mines adeo esse^ proeserlim qui Christianos se 
profitentar, et legere nisi quod ad delectatioaem 
facit, sustineant nihil : unde et disciplinae se- 
ireriores et philosophia ip^a jam lere fscmsus 
etiam a doctis negliguntur. Quod quid^n pro^ 
positnm stttdiorum, nisi mittare <^ordigatur, jbai^ 
inagnum rebus inoommodum dabit, qu6m dedit 
Barbaries oGm. Peitinax res Barberies est;, 
€iiteor : aed mimaa potest tamen, quSm i^a mojr 
lities et persfiui$a pnidifitia literarumf qua» si 
ratiime caret, sapientis^ virtutisque ^/»me mor* 
tales miser^ circumducit. Snocedet igitur, ut 
arbitror, hand ita multo post, pro rusticaoA. 
seculi nostri ruditate captatrix ilia commmm- 
loqtientia rgbur aoiiim viiilis (mmfi, omnem 
virtutem tnascolam profiigatura, nisi cavetur/' 

SiMOJi Gr vNiG^us, calulido lectori, ^prefijied to 
the Latin Iranslatioda of Pk4o, by Maraijius 
Ficmus. Lugduni, 1557^ A too prcf^heti^ ib^ 
mark, which has hesm in fulfilment frMnj^ne 
year IfiSQ, to the present 18iL5. N. B. Bf 
*^ persuasa prudentia,^ Grynaeus means sal^ 
complacent common sense as opposed to science 
and philosophic reason. 
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*^ Est imdias ordo et velnt equestiis lageni^ 
orum quidem sagaciumet rebus humuiid couh' 
modoruniy non tamen in primam magnitudinem 
patentium. Bprum Ibomiomn, ut ita^ dicam, 
major annOna est. Sedulum esse, nihil temeri 
loqui, assuescet^ labori, et imagine prudential 
& modestiae tegere angu^tiarqs partes captds 
dum exercitationem et usum/ quo isti in civi- 
libus rebus pollent^ pro natura et magnitudine 
ingenii plerique accipiunt." 

Barclaii Argenis, p. 71* 

^' As therefore, physicians are many times 
forced to leave such methods of curing as them- 
selres know to be fittest, and being over-ruled 
by the sick man's impatience, are fain to try 
the best they can : in like sort, considering how 
the case doth stand with the present age, full 
of tongue and weak of brain, behold we would 
(if our subject permitted it) yield to the stream 
thereof. That way we would be contented to 
prove our thesis, which being the worse in 
itself, notwithstanding is now by reason of com- 
mon imbecility the fitter and likelier to be 
brooked." — Hooker. 

If this fear could be rationally entertained in 
the controversial age of Hooker, under the then 
robust discipline of the scholastic logic, par- 
donably may a writer of the present times an- 
ticipate a scanty audience for abstrusest themes, 
and truths that can neither be communicated 
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or received without effort of tfaoogfat, as well 
as patience of attention. 

^* Che s'io non erro al calcular de* punti. 
Par ch' Asimna Stella a noi predomini, 
£l Somaro e'l castros si sian congionti. 
U tempo d*Apuleio piu non si aoaiiiii ; 
Che se allora un sol Huon sembraYa on Asino, 

' Mille Asiiii i*Biiei d^ rassembran Huominir' 

Di Saltator Rosa Satir. I* L 10* 



Chapter X. 

A. chapter of digression and anecdotes^ 4xs an 
interlude preceding that on the nature and 
genesis of the imagination or plastic power — 
On pedantry and pedantic expressions-^Ad-^ 
vice to young authors respecting publication--^, 
Various anecdotes of the atUhor's literary life^ 
and the progress if his opinions in rdigion 
and politics. 

^\ JSsemplastic. The word is not in Johnson, 
nor have I met with it elsewhere** Neither 
have 1 ! I constructed it myself from the Greek 
i¥ordSy f(f ff» vXarrtiif i. e. to. shape into one; 
because, having to convey a new sense, I 
thought that a new term would both aid the 
recollection of my meaning, and prevent its 
being confounded with the usual import of 
the word, imagination. ** But this is pedantry r 
Not necessarily so, I hope. If I am not mis- 
informed, pedantry consists in the use of words 
unsuitable to the time, place, and company. 
The language of the market would be in the 
schools as pedantic, though it might not be re- 
probated by that name, as the language of the 
i^hools in the market. The mere man of the 
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world, who insists that no other terms but 
such as occur in common conversation should 
be employed in a scientific disquisition, and 
with no greater precifion, is^ as truly a /ieifo»^ 
as the man of letters, who either over-rating; 
the acquirements of his auditors^ or misled by 
his own familiarity with technical or scholastic 
terms, converses at the wine-table with his 
mind fixed en his musa^um or laboratory ; even 
though the latter pedant instead of desiring his 
wife to make the Ua, should bid her add to the 
qnaat. sufT. of tfalda sinensis the ^xyd of hy- 
drogen saturated with caloric* To «se the 
colloquial (and in truth somewhat vulgar) 
metaphor, if the pedant of the cloysier, aiid the 
fiedant of the lobby, both ^meU equally cf the 
shofy yet the odouT from the Russiaii binding 
of good old authentic4Qoking folios and quartos 
is less auBoying than th^ steams from the 
tavern ofr bagnio. Nay, though the pedantry 
of the scholar should betray a little ostentaution, 
yet a well-conditioned mind would more easily, 
methinks, tolerate ths fax hrwih of learned 
vainity, than the sans culeiterie of ^ contemptu* 
Otis Ignorance, that assumes a merit from 
mutilation in the self-consoling sneer at the 
pompous incumbrance of tails* 

The first lesison of philosophic discipJlae 
is to wean the student's altoqjiion irom the 
DSORBEs of things, which alone form th^e 
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focabttlary of common life, and to direct it to 
the KIND abstracted from degree. Thus the 
chemical student is taught not to be startled at 
disquisitions on the heat in ice, or on latent 
^nd fixible light. In such discourse the in- 
dtructor has no other alternative than eitfao: to 
Uf^ old words with new meanings (the plan 
adopted by Darwin in his Zoonomia;) or to 
introdace new t^ms, after the example of 
liinnaetis, and the framers of the present che- 
mical nomenclature. The latter mode is evi* 
dehtly preferable, were it only that the former 
demands a twofold exertion of thought in one 
and the same act. For the reader (or hearer) 
is required not only to learn and bear in mind 
the new definition ; but to nnleam, and keep 
out of his view, the old and habitual meaning; 
a far more difficult and perplexing task, and 
for which the mere semblance of eschewing 
pedantry seems to me an inadequate compen* 
sation. Where, indeed, it is in our power to 
recall an appropriate term that had without 
sufficient reason become obsolete, it is doubt- 
less a less evil to restore than to coin anew. 
Thus to express in one word, all that apper- 
tains to the perceptitm considered as passive, 
and merely recipient, I have adopted from our 
elder classics the word sensuous; because <sm* 
sual is not at present used, except in a bad 
sense, or at least as a mordf distinction, while 
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sensitive and sensible . would each colivey a 
different meaning. Thus, too I have followed 
Hooker, Sanderson^ Milton, &c. m designating; 
the imijfediateness of imy act or "Object of know- 
lege by the word intuition^ , used sometimes 
subjectirely, sometimes objedtively, eVen as we 
use the word, thought; now as the thought, or 
act of thinking, and now as a thought, or the 
object of our reflection ; and we do this without 
confusion or obscurity. The very words, ob- 
jective and subjective^ of such constant recur- 
rence in the schools of yore, I have ventured 
to re-introduce, because I could not so briefly, 
or conveniently by any more familiar terms 
distinguish the percipere from the percipi! 
Lastly, I have cautioiisly discrimii;iated the 
terms, the reason, and the understanding, 
encouraged and confirmed by th^ authority of 
our genuine divines, and philosophers, before 
the revolution. 

 " " both life, and sense, * 



Fancy, and undefst^Mding: whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her beings 
Discursive or, intuitive. Discourse* 
Is oftest your's, the latter most is our's, 
Differing but in degree, in kind the same." 

Pasadisb Lost, Bpok V. 

* But for sundry notes on Shakspeare, &c. which have 
fallen in my way, I should have deemed it unnecessary to 
observe, that discourse here, or elswhere does not mean what 
we now call discoursing; but the discursion of the mind, the 
processes of generalization and subsumption, of deduction 
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I say, that I was confirmed' by authority so re- 
nerable : for I had previous and hig^her motives 
in my own conviction of the importance, nay, 
of the necessity of the distinction, as both an 
indispensable condition and a vital part of kll 
sound speculation in metaphysics, ethical or 
theological. To establish this distinction was 
one main object of The Friend ; if even in a 
biography of my own literary life I can with 
propriety refer to a work, which was printed 
rather than published, or so published that it 
had been well for the unfortunate author, if it 
had, remained in manuscript ! I have even at 
this time bitter cause for remembering that, 
which a number of my subscribers have but a 
trifling motive for forgetting. This effusion 
might have been spared; but I would feign 
flatter myself, that the reader will be less aus- 
tere than an oriental professor ofthebastinadQ, 
who during an attempt to extort per argumen- 
tum baculinum a fall confession from a culprit, 
interrupted his outcry of pain by reminding him, 
that it was " a mere digression r All this noise, 
Sir! is nothing to the point, and ho sort of 
answer to my Questions ! Ah ! hut (replied 
the sufferer) it is the most pertinent tephf in no- 
ture to your blows. 



and conclusion. Thus, Philosophy has hitherto been DiscvR- 
sivE : while Geometry ia elwayt and e^sentwlfy intuitive. 

M 
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. . An imprudent man of common goodness of 
heart, cannot but wi^h to turn even his impru- 
dences to the benefit of others^ as far as this is 
possible. If therefore any one of the readers of 
this semi-narrative should be preparing or in- 
tending a periodical wof k, I warn him, in the 
^t place, against trusting in the number of 
names on his subscription list. For he cannot 
be certain that the names were put dowi^ by 
suffici^it authority ; or should that be ascer- 
tained) it still remains to be knpwp^ whether 
they were not extorted by some ov^r zealous 
friend's importiun]:ty ; wheth0r the subscriber 
had not yielded his. name, merely from want of 
qonrs^e to answer, no I and with the intention 
qf dropping the wprk as soon as possible. One 
gentleman procured me nearly a hundred names 
for The Fhiend, and not only took frequent 
opportunity tQ rescind me of his/success, in his 
canvas, but laboured to impress my mind with 
the sense of the obligation, I was under to the 
subscribers ; for (as he very pertinently admo* 
nished me) ^^Jifty-iwo shillings a year was a 
large sum to be bestowed on one individual, 
where there were so many objects of charity 
with strong claims to the assistance of the be- 
nevolent." Of these hundred patrons ninety 
threw up the publication before the fourth 
number, without any notice; though it was 
Wj^U known to them, that in consequence of 
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the distance, and tiie slowness and iirfegalarity 
of the conveyance, I was compelled to lay in 
a stock of stamped paper for at least eight weeks 
beforehand ; each sheet of which stood me in 
five pence previous to its arrival at my printer's ; 
though the subscription money was not to be 
received till the twenty-first week after the coni^- 
mencement of the work ; and lastly, though it 
was in nine cases put of ten impracticable for 
me to receive the money for two or three 
numbers without paying an equal sum for the 
postage. 

In confirmation of my first caveat, I will se- 
lect one fact among many. On my list of sub* 
scribers, among a considerable number of names 
equally flattering, was that of an Earl of Cork, 
with his address. He might as well have been 
an Earl of Bottle, for aught / knew of hii% 
who had been content to reverence the peerage 
in abstracto, rather than in concretis* Of course 
The Friend was regularly sept as far, if I re. 
member right, as the eighteenth number : i. e. 
till a fortnight before the subscription was to be 
paid. And lo ! just at this time I received a 
letter from his Lordship, reproving me in Ian* 
guage for more lordly tjban courteQus for my 
impudence in . directii]^ my pamphlets tp him^ 
who knew nothing of me or my work ! Seven* 
teen or eighteen numbers of which, however, 

his Lordship was pleased to retain, probably 
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for the culinary or p08t*culiiiary conveniencas 
of his servJEints. 

Secondly, I warn all others from this attempt 
to deviate from the ordinary m<)de of publishing 
a fvork by the trade. I thought indeed^ that to 
the purchaser it was indifferent, whether thirty 
per cent, of the purchase^money went to the 
booksellers or to the governmeiit; and that the 
convenience of receiving the work by the post 
at his own door tvould give the preference to 
the latter. It is hard, I own, to h^ve been la- 
bouring for years, in collecting and arranging 
the matmals ; to have spent every shilling that 
could be spared after the necessari^ of life had 
been furnished^ in buying books, orin joumies 
for the purpose of consulting them or of acquir- 
ing &cts at the fountain head ; then to buy the 
paper, pay for the printing, &c. all at least fif- 
teen per cent, beyond what the tnule would 
have paid ; and then after all to give thirty per 
cent, not of the net profits, but of the gross re- 
sults of the sale, to a man who has merely to 
give the books shelf or warehouse room, and 
.permit his apprentice to hand them over the 
counter to those who may ask for them ; and 
this too copy by copy, . although if the work be 
pn any philosophical or scientific subject, it 
may be years before the edition is sold off. All 
.this, I confess, must . seem a^i hardship, and 
9ne, to .which t)ie products of industry in no 
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oihtT modeof exertion are subject. Y6t evecf 
this id better/ far be^r, than to. attempt in any 
wBjtpnmte the functions of author and pub- 
'bsher.^ But the mc^t prudent mode is to sell 
the copy-right, at least of one or more editions, 
for the most that the trade will offer. By few 
only can a large remuneration be expected ; 
but ffifty pounds and ease of mind are of more 
real advantage to a literary man, than the chance 
of five hundred with the certainty of insult and 
degrading anxieties. I ishall have been griev- 
ously misunderstood^ if this statement should 
be interpreted as written with the desire of 
detracting from the character of booksellers or 
publishers. The individuals did not make the 
laws .and customs of their trade, but as in every 
other trade take them as they find them. Till 
the evil can be proved to be removable and with- 
out the substitution of an equal or greater in- 
convenience, it were neither wise or tnalily even 
td complain of it. But to use it as a pretext for 
speaking, or even for thinking, or feelings un- 
kindly or dpjNPobiously of the tradesmen, as 
individuals^ would be something worse than un- • 
wise or even than unmanly ; it would be im- 
moral and calumnious ! My motives point in a 
far different direction and to far other objects, 
as will be seen in the conclusion of the chapter. 
A learned and exemplary old clergyman, 
who 'many years ago went to his reward fol* 

M 3 ' 
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lowed by the regrets and blessiogs 6f liis flodk^ 
published at his own expence two volumes 
octavo, entitled, a new Theory of Redemption^ 
The work was most severely handled in thid 
Monthly or Critical Review, I forget which, 
and this unprovoked hostility became the good 
old man's favorite topic of conversation. among 
his friends. Well ! (he used to exclaim) in the 
SECOND edition, I shall have an opportunity of 
exposing both the ignorance and the malignity 
of the anonymous critic. Two or three years 
however passed by without any tidings from 
the bookseller, who had undertaken the print- 
ing and publication of the work, and who was 
perfectly at his ease, as the author was known 
to be a man of large property. At length the 
accounts were written for ; and in the course of 
a few weeks they were presented by the rider 
for the house, in person. ' My old friend put on 
his spectacles, and holding' the scroll with no 
very firm hand, b^an— P^iper, so much : O 
moderate enough — ^nbt at all beyond my expec- 
tation ! Printing J so mmck : weU ! moderate 
enough ! StUching^ cavers^ udvertisements, car^ 
riagej Sfc. so «ttic£.-^ Still nothing amiss. Sel^ 
Jeridge (for orthography is no necessary part 
of a bookseller's literary acquirements) £$. Ss. 
Bless me ! only three guineas for the what d'ye 
call it ? the seUeridge ? No more, Sir ! replied 
t|ie rider. Nay, but that is too moderate ! re- 
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joined my old friend. Only three gilfitleai$( fo> 
selling a thousand copies of a work in two 
▼olumes ? O Sir ! (cries the young traveller) 
yon have mistaken the word. There have been 
none of them sold ; they have been sent back 
from London long ago ; tod this £Ji, 3s. is for 
the cdlaridge^ or warehouse-rOom in our book 
edlctr. The work was in consequence prefer- 
red from the ominous cellar of the publisher^, 
to the authored garret; and on presenting a 
copy to an acquaintance the old gentleman 
used to tell the anecdote with great humor and 
still greater good nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I 
was a far more than equal sulSerer for it, at the 
very o«tset of my authorship. Toward the 
close of the first year from the time, that in an 
inauspicious hour I left the friendly cloysters, 
and the happy grove of quiet, ever honored 
Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded by 
sundry Philanthropists and Anti-polemists to 
set on foot a periodical work, entitled The 
WAtCHMAN, that (aecording to the general motto 
of the^ work) all -ikight know ' the truths and Ma# 
the itnth might 'make as free f In order ttf 
exempt it from the stampn-tax, and likewise to 
contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt <kf a war against freedom, it wa» to be 
published on every eighth day, thirty*two pa- 
ges,' large octavo, closely prmted, and prioc^ 
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only FO¥R-P£NC£. Accordingly with a fl&miQg 
prospectus, " Knowledge is Powers' ^. to cry the 
state of the political otifMsphere^ and so forth, 
1 set off on a tour to the North, from Brist<J 
to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring cus- 
tomers, preachmg by the way in most of the 
great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a blue 
coat and white waistcoat, that not a rag of the 
woman of Babylon might be seen on me. For 
I was at that time and long after, though a 
Trinitarian (i. e. ad normam Platonis) in philo- 
sophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in Religion ; 
more accurately, I was a psilanthropistf one of 
those who believe our Lord to have been the 
resell son of Joseph, and who l^y the main stress 
on, the resurrection rather than on th« cruci- 
fixion. O ! never can I remember thosie days, 
with either shame or regret^ For I was most 
sincere, most disinterested 1 My opinions were 
indeed in many and most important points er- 
roneous; butniy h^irtwassittgle*. Wealth, rank, 
life itself then seemed cheap to me, comp$ired 
with the interests of (what I believed to be) the 
tru|;b, ai(d the will of my maker. I caanot evem 
accuse myself of having been actuated by va- 
nity ; for in the expansion of my ^husiasm I 
did not think ofrnj/selfsX all. :: > 

My campefign commenced at- BjirmiqghMii 
and my first attack was on a rigid Calvinifirt, a 
tallow chandler by trade. He was a tall dii^y 
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man, in whom, length was so predominant over 
breadth, that he might almost have be^a bor- 
rowed for a foundery poker. O that face! a 
face ««r ijMf •(»» ! I have it before me at thia 
moment The lank, black, twine-like hair, 
pingui-mt^eeiUf cut in a strait line aloi^ the 
black stubble of his thin gunpowder eye brows, 
that looked like a scorched iifter-matkSram a last 
"week's sharing. His coat collar behind in per- 
fect unison, both of colour and lustre with the 
coarse yet glib cordage, that I suppose he 
called his hair, and which with a bend inward 
at the nape of the neck (the only approach to 
flexure in his whole figure) slunk in behind 
his waistcoat ; while the countenance lank, 
dark, very hard^ and with strong perpendicular 
furrows, gave me a dim notion of some one 
looking at me through a ttsed gridiron, all soot, 
grease, and iron ! But he was one of the 
thoraughrhredy a true lover of liberty j and (I 
was informed) had proved to the satisfaction of 
many, that Mr. Pitl was one of th^ horns of the 
second beast in the Revelations, that spoke like 
a dragon. A person, to whom one of my letjtera 
of recjommendation had been addressed^ was 
my intj^odncer. ; It was a new event in my life, 
my first stroke m the new:busiQej?s I had upd^r- 
taken of; an authpr^ jea^ and of an authar trad- 
ing on his own account. My compajoion after 
some imperfect senteuces and a multitude of 
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hams and haas abandoned the ca^M to hH 
cliait ; and I commenced an harangue of half 
an honr to Phileleutheros, the tallow-chandler, 
varying my notes through the whdie gamut of 
eloquence from the ratiocinative to the decla* 
matory, and in the latter from Ike pathetic t0 
the indignant. I ai^ed, I described, I promt- 
sed» I prophecied ; and banning with the cap-» 
tiTity of nationski ended with the near apfN'oach 
ofthemillenium, finishing the whole with some 
of my own verses describing that glorious state 
ont of the Religious Musings : 



Such delights. 



As float to earthy permitted visitants ! 
When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open : and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies. 
And odors snatch'd from beds of Amaranth, 
And they that from the chrystal river of life 
Spring up on freah^n'd wings, ambrosial gales ! 

Religious Musings, 1. 356. 

My taper man of lights listened with perse- 
rerant and praise-worthy patience, though (as 
I was afterwards told on complaining of certain 
gales that were not altogether ambrosial) it was 
a melting day with him. And what, Sir ! (he 
said after a short pause) might the cost be ? 
Only FOUR-PENCE (O! how I feflt the anti-<:!ittiax, 
the abysmal bathos of that four-pence !) cnfy 
faur^pencey Sir, each number^ to be published on 
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eimy eigktk day. That comes to a deal of 
money at the end of a year. And how much 
did you say there was to be for the money ? 
Thirty-two pageSy Sir! large octavo^ closely 
printed. Thirty and two pages? Bless me, 
why except what I does in a family way on the 
Sabbath, that's more than I ever reads, Sir ! 
all the ye^r round* I am as great a one, as any 
man in Brummagem, Sir ! for liberty and truth 
and all them sort of things, but as to this (no 
offence, I hope. Sir !) I must beg to be excused. 
So ended my first canvas : from-causes that 
I shall presently mention, I made but one other 
application in person. This took place at Man- 
chester, to a stately and opulent wholesale 
dealer in cottons. He took my letter of intro- 
dnction, and having perused it, measured me 
from head to foot and again from foot to head, 
and then asked if I had any bill or invoice of 
Hxe thing ; I presented my prospectus to him ; 
he rapidly skimmed and hummed over the first 
lude, and still more rapidly the second and 
concluding page ; crushed it within his fingers 
and the palm of liis hand ; then most delibe- 
rately and significantly rubbed atid smoothed 
Ode part agamst the other ; and lastly putting 
itlhto his pocki^t turned his back on me >vith 
an " over-run with these articles I" and so with 
out another syllable retired into his counting* 
hoAse. And I can truly say, to my unspeakable 
amusement. 
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This I have said, was iny second and last 
attempt. On returning baffled from the firsts 
in which I had vainly essayed to repeat the 
miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem par 
triot) I dined with the tradesman who had 
introduced me to him. Af^er dinner he im* 
portuned me to smoke a pipe with him, and 
two or three other illuminati of the same 
rank. I objected, both because I was engaged 
to spend the evening with a minister and his 
friends, and because I had liever smoked ex-« 
cept once or twice in my life time, and then it 
was herb tobacco mixed with Oronooko. Oa 
the assurance however that the tobacco wa* 
equally mild, and seeing too that it wafi of a^ 
yellow colour; (not forgetting the lamentable 
difficulty, I have always experienced, in sayings 
No! and in abstainiug from what the pieople 
about me were doing) I took half a pipe, filling 
the lower half of the bole with salt. I was soon 
however compelled to resign it, in consequence 
of a giddiness and distressful Teeling in my eyes,, 
which as I had drank but a single glass of ale, 
must, I knew, have b^n the effect of the to- 
bacco. Soon afiter, deeming myself necovered, 
I sallied forth to my engagement, but the walk 
and the fresh air brought on. all the symptoms 
again, and I had scarcely eot^red thi3 minister's 
drawing-room, and opened a small paquet of 
letters, which he had received from Bristol fe«^ 
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mt : ere I sunk back on the ?oik in a sort of 
8WO0B rather than sleep. Fortunately I had 
found just time enough to inform him of the 
confused state of my feelings, and of the oo 
casion. For here and thus I lay, my face like 
a wall that is white-washing, deathy pale and 
with the cold drops of perspiration running 
down it from my forehead^ while one after 
another there dropt in the different gentlemen, 
who bad been invited to meet, and spend the 
evening with me, to the number of from fifteen 
to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but 
for a short time, I at length awoke from insen- 
sibility^ and looked round on the party, my eyes 
dazzled by the candles which had been lighted 
in the interim. By way of relieving my embar- 
ras8ment one of the gentlemen began the con- 
versation, with " Have you seen a papei' to day^ 
Mr. Coleridge ?" Sir ! (I replied, rubbing my 
eyes) ** I am far from convinced, that a chris- 
tian is permitted to read either newspapers or 
any oth«r work* of merely political a«d tern- 
porary interest." This remark so ludicrously 
inapposite to, or rather, incongruous with, the 
purpose, for which I was known to have visited 
Birmingham, and to assist me in which they 
were all then met, produced an involuntary 
and general burst of laughter ; and seldom in- 
deed have I passed so many delightful hours, 
as I enjoyed in that room from the moment of 
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that laugh to an early hour the next morning. 
Never, perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a 
party hare I since heard conversation sustained 
with such animation, enriched with such va« 
' riety of information and enlivened with such a 
flow of anecdote. Both then and ailerwardflf 
they all joined in dissuading me from proceed- 
ing with my scheme ; assured me m the most 
friendly and yet most flattering expressions, 
that the employment was neither fit for me, nor 
I fit for the employment. Yet if I had deter- 
mined on persevering in it, they promised to 
exert themselves to the utmost to procure sub- 
scribers, and insisted that I should make no 
more applications in person, but carry on the 
canvass by proxy. The same hospitable re. 
ception, the same dissuasion, and (that failing) 
the same kind exertions in my behalf, I met 
with at Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, Shef- 
field, indeed, at every place in which I took 
up my sojourn. I often recall with afiectionate 
pleasure the many respectable men who inte- 
rested themselves for me, a perfect stranger to 
them, not a few of whom I can still name among 
my friends. They will bear witness for me, 
how opposite even then my principles were to 
those of jacobinism or even of democracy, and 
can attest the strict accuracy of the statement 
lirhich I have left on record in the 10th and 
^ ^ Itb numbers of The Friend. 
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From this remembwable tour I returned with 
nearly a ^thousand names on the subscriptioa 
list of the Watchman ; yet more than half con- 
Tinced, that pi:udence dictated the abandon^ 
ment of the scheme. But for this very reason I 
persevered in it ; for I was at that period of my 
life so compleatly hag-ridden by the fear of 
b^ing influenced by selfish motives that to know 
a mode of conduct to be the dictate of prudence 
was a sort of presumptive proof to my feelings, 
that the contrary was the dictate <]((duty. Ac- 
cordingly, I commenced the work, which was 
announced in London by long bills in letters 
lurger than had ever been seen b^re, and 
which (I have been inf^med, for I did not see 
tJiem myself) eclipsed the glories even of the 
lottery puffs. But, alas ! Hie publication of the 
very first number was delayed beyond the daj 
announced for its appearance. In die second 
number an essay against fast days, with a most 
censurable application of a text from Isaiah for 
its motto, lost me near five hundred of my sub- 
scribers at one blow. In the two following 
numbers [ made enemies of all my Jacobin and 
Democratic Patrons ; for disgusted by their in- 
fidelity, and their adoption of French morals 
with French psUasopky ; and perhaps thinkings 
that charity ought to begin nearest home ; in- 
stead of abusing: thet Government and the Aris* 
tocrats chiefly or entirely, as had he&x expected 
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of me, I levelled my attacks at ^* modem pa- 
triotisnC'j and even ventured to declare my be* 
lief that virhatever the motives of ministers might 
have been for the sedition (or as it was then the 
fashion to call them» the gagging) bills, yet the 
bills themselves would produce an effect to be 
desired by all the true friends of freedom, as 
&ras they should contribute to deter men from 
openly declaiming on subjects, the principles 
of which they had never bottomed, and from 
^* pleading to the poor and ignorant, instead of 
pleading^br them." At the same time I avowed 
my conviction, that national educiation and a 
concurring spread of the gospel were the indis* 
pensable condition of any true political amelio^ 
ration. Thus by the time the seventh number 
was published, I had the mortification (but 
why should I say this, when in truth I cared 
too little for any thing that concerned my world- 
ly interests to be at all mortified about it?) 
of seeing the preceding numbers exposed in 
sundry old iron shops for a penny a piece. At 
the ninth number I dropt the work. But from 
the London publisher I could not obtain a shil- 
ling ; he was a and set me at defiance. 

From other places I procured but little, and 
after such delays as rendered that little worth 
nothing: and I should have been inevitably 
thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, whore- 
fused to wait even for a. month, for a sum be- 
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tWMn eighty a&d ninety pounds^ if the money 
had net been paid for me by a man by no meand 
atiftuent, a dear fHend who attached himself to 
me from my firet arrival at Bristol, who hai^ 
eontinoed my frirad wkb a fidelity uneonquered 
by tittie or even by my own apparent n^lect; 
a friend from whom I never reeeived an advice 
that was not wise, or a remonstrance that wate 
not gentle and affectionate. 

Conscientiously an opponent of the firdt re- 
volutionary war, yet with my eyes thoroughly 
opened to the true character and impotence of 
the favorers of revolutionary principles in Eng- 
land, principles which I held in abhorrence 
(for it was part of my political creed, that who- 
ever ceased to act as an indit^idual by making 
himself a member of any society not sanctioned 
by his Government, forfeited the rights of a 
citizen)-^a vehement anti-mioisterialist, but after 
^the invasion of Switzerland a more vehemient 
anti-gallican, and still more intensely lAi antr 
jacobin, I retired to a cottage at Stowey, ami 
provided for my scanty maintenance by writing 
verses for a London Morning Paper. I safw 
plainly, that literature was net a pfofesnon, by 
wfaach I conM expert to live ; for I could not 
disgnise from myself, that whatever my talents 
might or might not be in. other fespei^s, yet 
they were not of the sort that could enable me 
to become a popular writer ; and that whirtevev 
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my opiiiioAis might be in themselves, they were 
almost equi'distant from all the three promiilent 
parties, the Pittites, the Foxites, and the De- 
mocrats. Of the unsaleable natpre of my writ- 
ifi^s I bad an amusing memento one morning 
from oar own servant girl. Fur happening to 
rise at an earlier hour than u^ual, I obs^ved 
her putting an exirayagaqt quantity of paper 
into the grate in ordar to light^ the fire, wd 
mildly checked her for* her wastefulness ; la, 
Sir ! (replied poor. Nanny) why, it is only 
*^ Watchmen." 

I now devoted myself to poetry and to tiie 
study of ethics and psychology; and so pro- 
fouiMl was my admiration at this time of Hart-^ 
ley's Essay on Man, that I gave his name to* my 
first born. In addition to the gentleman, my 
neighbour, wbose garden joined on to my little 
orchard, and the cultivation of whose friend- 
ship bad been my sole motive> in choosing 
8towey;for my residence, I was so fortunate 
as to acquire, shortly after my settlement there, 
an invaluable blessings in the soci^ ami neigh, 
bourhood of one^ to whom I could look up with 
equal revetenee, whether I n^arded him as a 
poet, a philosopher, or a man. His conversar 
tioa ejKtended to almost all subjects, except, 
physics and poUtios ; wijth tb^ Ifitter he never 
troubled hitniself. Yet neither my retirement 
nor my utter abstraction from ^1 the dispvtes 
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ttf the day could secure me in those jealous 
times from suspicion and obloquy, which did 
not stop at me» but extended to my excellent 
friend, whose perfect innocence was even ad- 
duced as a proof of his giiilt. One of the mauy 
busy sycophants?^ of that day (I here use the 
word sycophant, in its original sense, as a 
wretch who ftatters the prevailing *party by tn- 
forming against his neighbours, under pretence 
th«tt they are exporters of prohibited figs or 
fancies ! for the moral application of the term 
it matters not which)-— one of these sycophan- 
tic law-mongrels, discoursing on the politics of 
the neighbourhood, uttered the following deep 
retnark : ^^ As to Cb/mi/^e, there is not so much 
harm in Am, for he is a whirl-brain that talks 
whatev^ comes uppermost ; but that ' ! 

he is the dark traitor. You never hear him say 
n sjfUable an the subject ^ 

Now that the hand of providence has dis- 
ciplined aU Europe into sobriety, as men tame 
wild elqihants, by alternate blows and care)»- 
pes; now that Englishm^i of all classes are 
restored to their old English notions and feel- 
ings ; it will with difficulty be credited, how 
great an influence was at that time possessed 
and exerted by the spirit of secret defamation 
(the too constant attendant on party-zeal !) 



* Zvjui( f MPiip, to shew or detect figs, the exportation of 
which from Attica was forbidden by the laws, 
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.dttdng the Restless interim from 1703 td tkt 
comiiiencement of the Addington adminiiitra- 
tion, or the year before the truce of Amiens* 
For by the latter period the minds of the 
partizans, exhaftsted by excess of stimulation 
and humbled by mutual disappointment, had 
become languid. The same causes, that in« 
clined the nation to peace, disposed the indi« 
viduals to reconciliation. Both parties had 
found themselves in the wrong. The one bad 
confessedly mistaken the moral character of the 
revolution, and the other had miscalculated both 
its moral and its physical resources. The e$* 
periment was made at the price of greats almost 
we may say, of humiliating sacrifices ; and wise 
men foresaw that it would fiiil, at least in its 
direct and bsteiisible objects Yet it was pur- 
chased cheaply, and realized an object of equal 
value, and, if possible, of still more vital import* 
ance. For it brought about a national una- 
nimity unexampled in our history since ibe 
reign of Elizabeth ; and providence^ never want" 
ii^ to a good work when men have dcme thdr 
parts, soon provided a common focus in the 
cause, of Spain, which i^ade us all once mote 
Ei^lishmen by at once gratifymg and correct* 
ing the predilections of both parties. The sin* 
cere reverers of the throne felt the cause pf 
loyalty ennobled by its alliance with that of 
freedom ; while the honest zealots of the people 
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«0iil4 Mft hut admit, that freedom itself assumed 
a oiore winning form, humanized by loyaltjr 
and ' consecrated byireligioas priiiciple. The 
yonth^l enthuaiasts who, flattered by the morn- 
ing rainbow of the French revolution, had made 
a boast of eoopatriatmg their hopes and fears,^ 
now disciplined by the succeeding stornis and 
sobered by increase of years, had been taught 
%X!^ prize and honor the spirit of nationality as 
the best safi^uard of national independence, 
aiid this again as the absolute pre-requisite and 
necessary ba»is of popular rights. 

If in Spain too disappointment has nipt our 
too forward expectations, yet all is not destroyed* 
that is checked. The crop was perhaps spring* 
iog up too rank in the stalk, to kern well ; and 
there were, doubtless, symptoms of theGallican 
blight on it If sup^stition and despotism have 
been suffered to let in their woolvish sheep to 
trample and eat it down even to the surfacq, 
yet the roots remain alive, and the second 
growth may prove all the stronger and healthier 
for tl^ temporary interruption. At all events, 
to u« heaven has been >ast and gracious. ^ The 
people of Bngland ilid their best, and have 
received their rewards. ' Long may we continue 
to deserve it ! Causes, which it had been too 
generally the habit of forn^er statesmen to re- 
gard as belongings to another world, are now 
admitted by all ranks to have been the main 
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agents of our success. '^ We faugki 
heaven ; the stars in their, courses fought agmnst 
SiseraJ" If then unaniiiiity grounded on moral 
feelings has been among the least equivocal 
sources of our national glory » that man deserves 
the esteem of his countrymen, even as patriots, 
who devotes his life and the utmost efforts of 
his intellect to the preservation and continuance 
of that unanimity by the disclosure and estab- 
lishment oi principles. For by these all 0pimons 
must be ultimately tried ; and (as the feelings 
of men are worthy of regard only as far as they 
are the representatives of their fixed (pinions) 
on the knowledge of these all unanimity, not 
accidental and fleeting, must be grounded. 
Let the scholar, who doubts this assertion, 
refer only to the speeches and writings of. 
Edmund Buk&e at th^ commencement of the 
American war, and compare them with bis 
speeches and writings at the commencement of 
the French revolution. He will find the pritir 
ciples exactly the same and the deductions the 
same ; but tJie practical inferences almost op- 
posite, in the one case from those drawn in the 
other ; yet in both equally Intimate and in 
both equally confirmed by the results. Whence 
gained he Uiis superiority of foresight ? Whence 
arose the striking difference^ and in most in- 
stances even the discrepancy between the 
grounds assigned by himy and by those wfai» 
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▼otdd wiih him, on the same questions ? How- 
are we to explain the notorious fact, that (he 
fpeecbes imd writings of Edmund Burke are 
more interesting at ' the present day, than they 
^erc! found at the time of their first publica- 
tion; while those of his illustrious confede- 
rates are either forgotten, or exist only to 
furnish proofii, that the same conclusion, which 
one man had deduced scientifically, may be 
brought out by another in consequence of er- 
rors that luckily chaticed to neutralize each 
other. It would be unhandsome as a con- 
j«?ettire, even were it not, as it actually is, 
Iklse in poii^t of fact, to attribute this drfiet*ence 
to deficiency of talent on the part of Burke's 
friends, or of experience, or of historical know- 
ledge; The satisfactory solution is, that Edmund 
Burke possessed and had sedulously sharpened 
that eye^ which sees all things, actions, and 
events, in relation to the laws that determine 
their existence and circumscribe their possibi- 
lity. He referred habitually to principles. He 
was a scientific statesman ; and therefore a 
seer. For every principle contains in itself the 
germs of a prophecy; and as the prophetic 
power is the essential privilege of science, so ' 
the fulfilment of its oracles supplies the outward 
and (to men in general) the on/jr test of its claim 
to the title. Wearisome as Burke's refinements 
appeared to his parliamentary auditors, yet the 



GultiTated cli|t8868 throHghopi £ wope have 
am to be thankful/ that 



he weiit#B ttlmm^ 



. And thought ofconvipcing, while they ^oughtofdini^. 

Our very sigo boards (said aa illustrious frifpd 
to ma) give evidenqe, that there has beeot a 
Titian in the worU. In like mr.imcgr, aot 
qnly the del>atea in partiament, not only owr 
proclamatipos and staf e payie? s; but the essays 
and leading. paragraphs of ourjonrpals are so 
rpiany remembrancers of Edmund Bur^^. Of 
this the reader may easily convince himself, if 
either by recollection or referepqe he ^ill com- 
pare the of^sition new^pap^r, at the I t:om^ 
mencement and during the live or six following 
years of the French revoluliop w^th the senjtt*- 
mentSy and grotmds of argument assumed in 
the same class of . Journals at present, and for 
some years past , 

Whether the spirit of jacobinism, . which tW 
writings of Burke exorcised from the higher and 
firom the literary classes, may not like the ghost 
in Hamlet, be heard moving and mining in the 
undei^ound chambers with an activity th^i 
more dangerous because less noisy» may admit 
of a question. I have given my opinions on 
.this point, and the grounds of them, in my, 
letters to Judge Fletcher occasioned by his 
CHARGE to the Wexford grand jury, and pub* 
lished in the Courier 4 Be this as ^ it may, the 
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«vil spirit of jealousy, and with it the cerbwean 
whdp«i of feud and shmder, no loug^er walk, 
their nmads, in culkii^ifted society. 

Bar different were the days to which these 
aseedpteshaye carried me back. The dark 
guesses of some zealous Quidnuiu: met with so 
€o«genasl ^ soil in die grave alarm of a titled 
De^;terry dour ne^;hbourhood, that a sfy was 
^cteally sent down from the government poitr 
mrveilkmoe of .myself and friend. There must 
haxre faf dn not only abundance, but tmriety of 
theiie ''' bOttorable men" at die disposal of Mi. 
nistees : im this prated a rery honest fellow. 
Alter three week'is taruly Indian perseverance in 
fraeking us(for we were ccmunoidy te^ther) dn-* 
ring idl which time seldom were we out of doors, 
iMt he contrived to be within hearing (and all 
the whik utterly unsu$pected; how indeed 
couid ench a suspicion epter our fancies?) he 
not only rejected Sir Dogberry's request that 
he would try yet a little longa*, but declared to 
bim his belief, that both my friend and myself 
were as good subjects, for augiit he could dis- 
cover to the contrary, as any in His Majesty's 
domj&iims. He had repeatedly hid himself, he 
said, Ibr hours together behind a bank at the 
nearside (our fhtorite seat) and overheard our 
etmversation. At first he fancied, that we were 
aware of our danger; for he often heard me 
talk of one S^ Nozjfy which he was inclined 
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to interpret of hinKsrelf, and of a rooiarkable' 
feature belohgiiig^to hini ; but he was speedily 
convinced that it was the name of a man wlki 
bad made a book and lived long ago. . Our 
talk ran most upon books, and we werei perpe^ 
tually desiring each other to look atMiV, and; 
to listen to tJiai ; but he could not catch ia. wwd) 
about politics. Once he had joined me . cm the 
road; (this occurred, as I was returning hcmie 
alone from my friend's house, which was about 
three miles, from my own cottage) and passing 
himself off as a traveler ^ he had entered into 
cooversation with me, and talked of piirpose in 
a democrat way in order to draw me out. The 
result, it appears, not only ecmvinced him that 
I was no fnend of jacobinism ; but (be added) 
I had ^' plainly n^ule it out td be such a silly as* 
well as wicked thing, tl^ he felt ashamed, 
though he had only put it onJ' I distinctly 
remepabered the occurrence, and had menticMied 
it imm^ediately : on my return, repeatihg what 
l^e traveller with hii^ B^*dolph nose Iiad said^ 
with my own aiilswer ; and so little did I sub- 
pect the true object of mjr ** tanpter ere ac- 
cuser," that 1 expressed with no smalLpleasure 
my hope and belief, that the conversation ^ad 
been of some service to the poor milled malcon. 
tent. This iacident tberefwe previsnted all 
doubt as to the truth of the report, wlueh 
through a friendly medium came to me from 
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the master of the Village inn, who had ^ been 
ordwed to entertahi the Government Gentleman 
in his best mamxer, but above all to be silent 
concerning such a person being in his house. 
At length, he received Sir Dogberry's com* 
mands ^ to accompany his gues^ at the final in- 
terview; and after the absolving suffrage of 
the gentleman honored with the confidence of 
Ministers anrwered, as follows, to the follow- 
ing queries ? D. Well, landlord ! and what do 
you know of the person in question ? L. I see 
him often pass by with maister ' . ' , my 

kuMllord (i. e. the owner of the house) and some- 
times with the new-comers at Hotford ; bat I 
never said a word to him or he to me. D.' 
But do you not know, that he has distributed 
papers and hand-bills of a seditious nature 
among the common people! L. No, your 
honor! I never heard of such a thing. D. 
Ilave you not seen this Mr. Coleridge, or heard 
of, his haranguing and talking to knols and 
clusters of the inhabitants? — ^What are you 
grinning ^, Sir ! L. Beg your honor's pardon t 
but 1 was only thinking, how they'd have stared 
at him. If what I have heard be true, your 
honor! they would not have understood a 
word, he said. When our vicar was here, 
Dr. L. the master of the great school and canon 
of Windsor, there was a great dinner party at 
maister 's ; and one of the farmers, 
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Aai vnaa there, told ms that be and the Doctor 
talked real Hebrew Gteek at each other lor as 
hour together after dinner. D. Answer the 
question. Sir ! Does he ever harangue the peo-* 
pie ? L. I hope, your honor an't angry with 
Bae. I can say no more than I know. I never 
saw him talking with any one, but my land- 
lord, and our curate, and the . strange gentle^ 
man. D. Has he not been seen wandering on 
the hills towards the Channel, and along thf6 
riiore, .^witfa. books and papers in his hand, 
takiqg charts and maps of the country? L. 
Why^ as. to that,, your hcmor ! I own, I have 
heard ; I am sure, I would not wish io say ill 
of any body; but tt is certain, that 1 have 
heardr—D* Speak out man ! dcm't be afraid^ 
you are doing your duty to your King and 
Government. What have you heard ? li. Why, 
folks do say, your honor ! as how (hat he is a 
Poet^ and that he is going to pntQuantock and 
all about here in print ; and as they be so much 
together, I suppose that the strange gentleman 
has some oonMstn in the busines8.-^So ended 
tbia Ibrmidable inquintion, the l$itter part of 
which alone requires explanation, and . at the 
same time entitles the anecdote to a place in 
qiy literary life. I bad considered it as a 
defect in the admirable poem of the Task, that 
the subject, which gives the title U^ the work, 
not, and indeed could not be, earried ou 
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Ibeyond the three or four first p^^eii, and tlnA 
tbroughottt the poem the Gonnections ture fire* 
questly awkward^ aod tfae transitions abrupt 
Hjdd ai'bitrary. I sought for a subject, that 
should give equal room aad freedom for de- 
ftcriptioB, ineide&t^ and impassi^ined reflections 
on men, nature, and society, yet supply in itsell 
a natural connection to the parts, smd unity to 
the whole. Such a subject I conceived mysdf 
to have found in a stream, traced from its souroe 
in the hills among the yellow^red moss aad 
ccmical glass-slmped tufts of Bent, to the £r«t 
break or fell, where its drops became audi- 
ble, and it begins to form a channel ; tiieni» 
to the p€^t and turf bam, itself built of the 
same dark squares as it sheltered ; to the sheep^ 
fold ; to the first cultivated plot of ground ; to 
the lonely cottage and its bleak garden won 
from the heath ; to the hamlet, the village^, the 
inarket*tpwn, the manufac^ries, and the se»* 
port. My walks therefore were almost daily 
on the top of Quantock, and amoi^ its slojinng 
coombs. With my pencil and memorandum 
book in my hand, I was mukiMg studies^ as 
the artists call them, and often moulding my 
thoughts into verse, with the objects and imagery 
immediately before my senses. Many circum-^ 
stances, evil ted good^ intervened to pireyent 
thie conqpl^ion of the poetn,^ whidi warn to hare 
been entitled '' Tm Srook.'' Had 1 



the work, it was my purpose in the heat of the 
moment to have dedicated it to our then com- 
mittee of public safety as coDtaining the charts 
and maps» with which I was to have supplied 
the French Government in aid of their plans of 
invasion. And these too for a tract of coast 
ihnt from Cievedon to Minehead scarcely per- 
mits the approach of a fishing boat ! 

All my experience from my first entrance 
into life to the present hour is in favor of the 
warning maxim, that the man, who opposes in 
toto the political or religious zealots of his age, 
is safer from their obloquy than he who differs 
from them in one or two points or perhaps only 
in d^ree. By that transfer of the feelings of 
private life into the discussion of public ques- 
tions, which is the queen bee in the hive of 
party fenaticism, the partisan has more sympa- 
thy with an intemperate Opposite than with a 
moderate Friend. , We now ^oy an intermits 
sion, and long may it continue ! In addition 
to £m* higher and more important merits, our 
present bible societies and Qther numerous 
associations for national or charitable objects, 
may serve perhaps to carry off the superfluous 
activity and fervor of stirring minds in innocent 
hyperboles and the bustle of management. But 
the poison-tree is not dead, though the sap may 
for a season have subsided to its roots* At 
least let us not be lulled into such a notion of 
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our entire securityi as. not to keep watch and 
n^rard, even on our best feelings. I have seen 
gross intolerance shewn in support of tolera- 
tion ; sectarian antipathy most obtrusivdy dis- 
played in the promotion of an undistinguishing 
comprehension of sects ; and acts of cruelty 
(I had almost said) of treachery, committed in 
furtherance of an object vitally important to 
the cause of humanity; and all this by men 
too of naturally kind dispositions and exem- 
plary conduct. 

The magic rod of fanaticism is preserved in 
the very adyta of human . nature ; and needs 
only the re-exciting warmth of a master hand 
to bud forth afresh and produce tiie old fruits* 
The horror of the peasant's war in Germany, 
and the direful efiects of the Anabaptist's tenets 
(which differed only from those of jacobinism 
by the substitution of theplogical for philoso- 
phical jargon) struck all Europe for a time 
with affright. Yet little more than a century 
wa3 sufficient to obliterate all effective memory 
of these events. The same principles with 
similar though less dreadful consequences were 
again at work from the imprisonment of the 
first Charles to the restoration of his son. The 
fenatic maxim of extirpating fanaticism by per- 
secution produced a civil war. The war ended 
in the victory of the insurgents ; but the temper 
surviviedf^wd Milton had. abundant grounds 
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for Mserting^ that ^ Presbyter was bat Old 
Priest writ large !" One gcMkF result, thaiik 
heaven ! of this zealotry was the ve-establisb* 
inent d the church. And now ik might hav« 
been hoped, tlmt the mischieYOUs spirit would 
have been bound for a season, 'f and a seal set 
upon hin^ that he might deceive the nation ik> 
more." But no ! Thti ball of persecution was 
taken up with undiminished vigor by the per-^ 
seeuted. The same fanatic principle, that un*^ 
der the solemn oath and covenant had turned 
cathedrals into stably destroyed the rarest 
trophies of art and ancestral i»ety, and hunted 
the brightest ornaments <tf learning and religion 
into holes and comers, now marched imd« 
episcopal banners, and having first crowded 
the prisons of England emptied its whole vial of 
wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
{Lamg's History of Scotland. — Waiter Scotfs 
bards,^ ballads, &c J) A merciful providence at 
length constrained both parties to join i^ainst 
a common enemy. A wise Government fol^ 
lowed ; and - the established church became, 
and now is, not only the brightest example,; 
but our best and only sure bulwark, of tolera* 
tion ! The true and indispensable bank against 
a new inundation of persecuting zeal — Esto 

PKItFBTUA ! 

A long interval of quiet succeeded; or rar 
ther^ tiie exhaustion had produced a cold fit of 
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- the ague : tehich was symptcMBatiwd by indif- 
ference amoi^ the many, and a tendency to 
^fidelity or scepticism in the educated classes. 
At length those fe^hgs of disgust and hatred^ 
urbicb for a brief while the multitude had at- 
tached to the crimes and absurdities of secta^- 
rian and democratic fanaticism, were trans- 
ferred to the, oppressive privil^es of the no- 
blesse, and the luxury, intrigues and faroritism 
of the continental courts. The same principles 
dressed in the ostentatious garb of a fashionable 
philosophy once more rose triuinphant and 
efle<:ted the French revolution. And have we 
not within the last three or four years had rea- 
son to appreh^id, that the detestable maxims 
and correspondent measures of the late French 
despotism had already bedimmed the public 
recollections of democratic phrensy ; had drawn 
off to other objects the electric force of the 
.feelings which had massed and uphald ^ose 
recollections ; and that a favorable concurrence 
of . occasions was alone wanting to awakea 
tiie thunder and precipitate the lightnii^ fimia 
the opposite quarter of the political heav^? 
(See The Fbiend, p. 1 10.) 

In part from constitutional indolence, which 
in the ?ery hey-day of hope .had k€|)t my ea^ 
thusksm . in check, but still more jfrom the 
habits and ii^ueuces of a clasakal education 
and acadainc pursujte, scarcely had a year 
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elapsed from the commenceiiieat of my literary 
and political adventures before my mind sank 
into a state at thorough disgnst and dei|ftOii^ 
dency, bo& with r^pard to the disp«itei «atilll 
th^ parties disptttent. Witli tnore than poetic 
fueling I exclaimed : . 

** The sensual and the dark rebel in vain^ 
Slaves by their own .compulsion. ! ^Iil mad' g^me 
They bf eak. tlwir maaneles, to wear the iMife 
Of freedom^ graven on an heavier chain* 
O liberty ! with profitless endeavor ' 
Have I pursiled thee many a w6ary hour ;• - .*  

' But thou nor tweli'stithe mtor*» pomp, iM^rever 
, Didst breathe thy soul in forms of ham^n power ! 
Alike from all^ however they praise thee 
(Nor prayer nor boastful name delays thee) 
From 8aperiBtition*8 harpy nonioDft ' 

And £ictjou8 blasphemy's obscener slaves. 
Thou speedest on thy cherub pinions. 
The guide bf homeless winds and playmate of the waves V^ 

Francb, a Pallnodia. 

I l*6tired to a cottage in Somersetshire at the 
foot of Qnantock, and devoted* my thoughts 
aiid studies. to the foundlatiMisi of religion and 
^morals. Here r found myself all afloat Doubts 
HkshM in ; brbke upon me *' from tke fomiUaim 
of the great deep^^ and fell **from the windows 
i>f heaven.'' The fonfal truths of natural rfetigion 
and. the books of Revelation alike contribated 
to the flood ; and it was long ere my ark to«cbed 
on an Arkrat, and rested. The ii$a of the 
Supreme Being appeaihed to me to be as neces- 
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i^arily Mipiied in all particular modes of being 
to the idea of iafiaite space 19 all the geometric 
cal figures by wkich space is limited^ I was 
pl€ased Willi the Cartesku opinion, tiiafc tht 
idea of God is distinguished from all oljbm 
ideas by intobring its reality f but I was not 
wholly satisfied. I began then to ask inysri^ 
what proof I had of the outward em^mce sf 
any thing ? Of this sheet of paper for instence^ 
as a thing in itself, sepai:ate from the pimnoh 
ffienon or image in my perception* I saw, thut 
in the nature of things such proof is imposinUe^ 
cold that of all modes of beiiig, that are not 
.objects of the $«Ases, the. existence is assumed 
by a logical necessity arising from the constitsh 
tion of the mind itself, by the absence of all 
motive to doubt it, not frmn any absolute con* 
tradiction in the supposition of the contravy. 
Still the existence of a being, the ground of all 
existence, was not yet the existence of a tnarai 
creator, and governor. ** In the portion, that 
all reality is either contained in the necessary 
being as an attrihUej or exists through him, as 
its groundj it remains uudedded whether the 
properties of intelligence and will are to be 
referred to the Supreme Being in ^e former or 
only in the latter sense ; as inherent attiilMlM, 
or only as tansequenees that ha^pe ejdsteooein 
other things through him. Tlijiia <e«^paMi2ation» 
and motion, are regarded as Jhom Ood not m 
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God. Were the latter the truth, then notwith- 
standing ail the pre-eminence which must be 
assigned^ to the Eteenal First from the auf- 
ficieUcy, unity, and independence of his being, 
M the dread gronnd of the universe, his nature 
mould yet fall far short .of that, which We aire 
bound to comprehend in the idea of 6od. for 
jw^ithout any knowledge or det^mining resolve 
p{ itB own it would only be a bKnd necessary 
^ound of other, things and othei: spirits ; and 
Jtfatts. would be distinguished from the fate of 
;Cj0rtain ancient philosophers in no respect, but 
that, of being more definitely and iiitelMgibly 
described:' KAitT's ein^ig mogli^her Beweis- 
-grund : , vermischte Schriften^ ^ Zweitir Bandy 
4 103, imd 103. 

. For a very long time indeed I could not. re- 

.concile personality with infinity ; and my head 

was < with Spinoza, though my whole heart re. 

imakted with Paul and John. Yet there, had 

. dawi^ed upon me, even .before I had met with 

the Critique of the Pure Reason, a certain guid- 

fing light. If the mere intellect could make no 

xertaiii discovery of a holy, and intelligent first 

cause, it might yet supply a demonstration, 

that, no li^timate argument could be drawn 

, from the intellect ugainst its truth. And ,what 

1 is this more than St. Paul's assertion, (hat by 

, wisdojqi (more properly translated by the powers 

w of reasonitog) lio man ever arrived at the kjiow- 
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ledge of God ? What more than the subtimest, 
and probably the oldest, book on earth- hafiu 
taught us, 

Silver and gold man searcheth out : 

Bringeth the ore out of thf earth, and darkness into light. 

But where findeth he wisdom t 
Where is the place of understanding t 

The abyss crieth ; it is not in me ! 
Ocean echoeth back ; not in me ! 

Whence then cometh wisdom 1 i' 

Where dwelleth uiiderstanding 1 

Hidden from the eyes of the living : 

Kept secret from the fowb of heaven ! ^ 

Hell and death answer ; 

We have heard the rumour thereof from afar ! 

God marketh out the road to it ; 
God knoweth its abiding place ! 

He beholdeth the ends of the earth ; 

He surveyeth what is beneath the heavens ! 

. And as he weighed out the winds, and measured the sea. 
And appointed laws to the rain. 
And a path to the thunder, 
A path to the flashes of the lightning ! 

Then did he see it. 

And he counted it ; 

He searched into the depth thereof. 

And with a line did he compass it round ! 

But to man he said. 

The fear of the Lord is wisdom for THEE ! 

And to avoid evil. 

That is My understanding. 

Job, Chap: 28th, 

03 
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/ t beciame cmiTinced, that religion, aa both 
the comer-stone and the key-stone of morality^ 
must have a moral origin ; so far at least, that 
the evidence of its doctrines could not, like the 
truths of abstract science, be wholly indepen- 
dent of the will.' It were therefore to be ex- 
pected, that itB fundamental truth would be 
such as MTGHT be denied ; though only, by the 
fooU and even by the fool from the madness of 
the A^ar/ alone ! 

The question then concerning our faith in 
the existence of a God, not only as the ^awnd 
of the universe by his essence, but ai^ its maker 
and judge by his wisdom and holy will, ap- 
peared to stand thus. The sciential reason^ 
whose objects are purely theoretical, rt^nains 
neutral, as long as its name and semblance are 
not usurped by the opponents of the doctrine. 
But it then becomes an effective ally by expos- 
ing the false shew of demonstration, or by 
evincing the equal demonstrability of the con- 
trary from premises equally logical. The im- 
derstanding mean time suggests, the analogy of 
experience facilitates, the belirf. Nature ex- 
cites and recalls it, as by a perpetual revela- 
tion. Our feelings almost necessitate it ; and 
the law of conscience peremptorily commands 
it The arguments, that at all apply to it, are 
in its favor ; and there is nothing against it, but 
its own sublimity* It could not be intellec- 
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tuaity more evident without becoming mor&Ily, 
leBs effective; without counteracting its owit 
end by sacrificing the life of faith to the cold 
mechanism of a worthless because compulsory 
assent. The belief of a God and a future state 
(if a passive acquiescence may be flattered with 
the name of belief J does not indeed always be- 
get a good heart ; but a good heart so naturally 
begets the belief, that the very few exceptional \ 
must be regarded as strange anomalies front; 
strange and unfortunate circumstances. 

From these premises I proceeded to draw 
the following conclusions* First, that having 
once fully admitted tHe existence of an infinit# 
yet self-conscious Creator, we are not allowed 
to ground the irrationality of any other article 
of faith on arguments which would equally 
;^OTe tiiat to be irrational, whic}i we had 
allowed to be real. Secondly, that whatever 
is deducibie from the admission of a self-cam- 
prehendi9ig Bnd creative spirit may be legiti* 
mately used in proof of the possibility of any 
farther mystery concerning the divine nature. 
Possibilitatem mysteriormn, (Trinitatis, &c.) 
contra insnltus Infidelium etHereticorum a con«- 
tradictionibus vindico; baud quidem verita^ 
tern, quee revelatione sol4 stabiliri possit ; says 
^Ei^NiTZ in a letter to his Duke. He then 
adds the following just and important rainark. 
*' In vain will tradition or texts of scripture be 
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adduced in support of a doctrine, donee claya 
impossibilitatis et contradictionis e manibus 
horum Herculum extorta fuerit For the he- 
retic will still reply, that texts, the literal sense 
of which is not so much above as directly 
mgainst all reason, must be understood ^^urct- 
tivefyy as Herod is a fox, &:c." 

These principles I held, philosophically^ while 
in respect of revealed religion I remained a 
zealous Unitarian. I considered the idea of 
the Trinity a fair scholastic inference from the 
bmg of God, as a creative mtelligence ; and 
that it was therefore entitled to the rank of an' 
uoteric doctrine of natural religion. But seeing* 
in the same no practical or moral bearing, I 
confined it to the schools of philosophy. The 
admission of the logos, as hypostasized (i. e. 
neither a mere attribute or a personification) in 
no respect removed my doubts concerning the 
incarnation and the redemption by the cross ; 
which I could neither reconcile in reason with 
the impassiveness of the Divine Being, nor in 
my moral feelings with the sacred distinction 
between things and persons, the vicarious pay- 
ment of a debt and the vicarious expiation of 
guilt. A more thorough revolution in my phi- 
losophic principles, and a deeper insight into 
my own heart, were yet wanting. Nevertheless, 
I cannot doubt, that the difference of my me^ 
taphysical notions from those of Unitarians in 
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general contribuited to my final ra^conversion to^ 
the whole truth in Christ ; even ds according 
to his own. confession the books oi certain 
Platonic philosophers (libri quarundam Plata- 
nicarum) commenced the resctte of St. Angus* 
tine's faith from the same error aggraTated by 
the far darker accompamment of the Mani*^ 
chaean heresy. 

While my mind was thus perplexed, by a 
gracious proyidence for which I can never be 
sufiiciently grateful, the generous and munifi- 
cent patronage of Mr. Josiah, and Mr. Thomas 
Wedgewood enabled me to finish my educa- 
tion in Germany. Instead of troubling otherd 
with my own crude notions and juvenile com- 
positions I was thenceforward better employed 
in attempting to store my own head with the 
wisdom of others. I made the best use of my 
time and means; and there is therefore no, 
period of my life on which I can look back 
with such unmingled satisfaction. After ac- 
quiring a tolerable sufficiency in the German 
language* at Ratzeburg, which with my voyage 



* To those, who design to acquire the language of a coun- 
try in the country itself, it may be useful, if I mention the 
incalculable advantage which I derived from learning all the 
w^rds^ that could possibly be so learnt, with the objects 
before ne, and without the intermediation of the English 
terms. > It was a regular part of my morning studies for the 
tirst six weeks of my residence at Katzeburg, to accompany 
the good and kind old pastor, with whom I lived, from the 



and joaroey thither I have deitcrim^ in The 
Friend, I proceeded through HaaeVer to 
Gottingen. 

Here I regularly attended the leotiires on 
physiology in the morning, and on natural his- 
tory in the evaaing, under Bi/UMENn^cn, a 
name as dear to every Englishman ii?ho has 
studied at that university, as it is venerable to 
men of science throughout Europe! Eich- 
horn's lectures on the New Testament were 



cellar to the roof, through gardens, farm yard, &€. and to 
call every, the minutest, thing by its German name. Ad- 
vertisements, iforces, jest book^, and- the conversation of 
children while I was at play with them, contributed their 
share to a more home-like acquaintance with the language, 
than I could' have acquired Irom works of polite literature 
alone, or even from polite society. There is a passage of 
hearty sound sense in Luther's Germati letter on interpreta- 
tioQi to 'the translation of which I shall prefix, for ihe sake 
of those who read the German, >et are not likely to have 
dipt often in the massive folios of this heroic reformer, tiie 
simple, sinewy, idii>matiG words of the original. *' Demt 
man muss nicht die Buchstaben. in der Lateinischen 
Sprache fragen wie man soil Deutsch reden ; sondern man 
QMiss die. mutter im Hause, die Kinder auf den Gassen^ den. 
geqieinen Mann auf dem Markte, darum fragen : und densel- 
bigen auf das Maul sehen wie sie reden, und damach doll- 
metschen. So verstehen sie es denn, und merken dass man 
Deutsch mit ihnen redet." 

Translation. 

For one must not ask the letters in the Latin tongue^ how 
one ought to speak German ; but one must ask the mother 
in the house, the children in the lanes and alleys, the common 
man in the market, concerning this ; yea, and look at the 
moves of their mouths while they are talking, and thereafter 
interpret. They understand you then, and mark that one 
talks German with them. 
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Mpcfld^ to m^ from notes by a studeot frdn 
RaUeburg, a young man of sound learning 
and indefatigable industry, who is now, I be* 
lieve, a professor of the oriental languages at 
Heidelberg. But my chief efforts were di- 
rected towards a grounded knowledge of the 
German language and literature. From pro* 
fessor Tychsen I received as many lessons in 
the Gothic of Ulphilas as sufficed to make me 
acquainted with its grammar, and the radical 
words of most frequent occurrence ; and with 
the occasional assistance of the same philoso* 
phical linguist, I read through* Ottfried's 
metrical paraphrase of the gospel, and the most 
important remains of the Theotiscan, or the 
transitional state of the Teutonic language from 
the Gothic to the old German of the Swabian 
period. Of this period (the polished dialect of 
which is analogous to that of our Chaucer, and 
which leaves the philosophic studefut in doubt, 
whether the language has not since then lost 
more in sweetness and flexibility, than it has 
gained in condensation and copiousness) I read * 
with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger (or 
singers of love, the provencal poets of the 
Swabian court) and jthe metrical romances ; 



* Hiis paraphrase, written about die time orcharlemagne, 
ig by Qo means deficient in occasional passages of consider- 
able poetic merit. There is a flow^ and a tender enthusi- 
asm in the followioj^ lines (at the conclusion of Chapter V.) 
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and then laboured through sufficient speciuiensi 
of the master singers^ their degenerate succes- 
MMTs; not however without occasional pleasure 



which even in the translation will not, I flatter myself, fail to 
interest the reader* Ottfried i^f describing the circumstances 
immediately following the birth of our Lord. 

She gave with joy her virgin, breast ; 
She hid it not, she bared the brestst. 
Which suckled that divinesl babe f 
Blessed, blessed were the breasts 
Which the Saviour infant kissed ; 
And blessed, blessed was the mother 
Who wrapped his limbs in swaddling clothes-. 
Singing placed him on her lap. 
Hung o'er him with her looks of love. 
And soothed him with a lulling motion* 
Blessed ! for she sheltered him 
From the damp and chilling air*; 
Blessed, blessed ! for she lay 
With such a babe in one blest bed. 
Close as babes and mothers lie ! 
Blessed, blessed evermore. 
With her virgin lips she kiss'd. 
With her arms, and to her breast 
She embraced the babe divine. 
Her babe divine the virgin mother ! 
There lives not on this ring of earth 
A mortal, that can sing her praise. 
Mighty mother, virgin pure. 
In the darkness and the night 
For us she hwt the heavenly Lord ! 

Most interesting is it to consider the effect, when the feel- 
ings arc wrought above the natural pitch by the belief of 
something mysterious, while all the images are purely na- 
tural. Then it is, that religion and poetry strike deepest. 
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Urom Hie rade, yet interesting strains of Haiis 
. Sachs the cobler of Nurembei^. Of this, man's 
genius five folio volumes with double columns 
are extant in print, and nearly an equal number 
in manuscript; yet the indefatigable bard takes 
cate to inform his readers, that he never moife a 
shoe the Uss^ but had virtuously reared a large 
- family. by the labor of his hands^ 

In Pindar, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, &c. &c. 
vre have instances of the close connection of 
poetic genius vrith the love of liberty and of 
genuine reformation. The inordl sense at l^ast 
will not be outraged, if I^ add to. the list the 
name of this honest shoemaker (a trade by the 
. bye remarkable for the production of philo- 
sophers and poets.) His poem intitled the 
Morning Star, was the very first pul^ication 
.that appeared in praise and support of Lui^er ; 
and an excellent hymn ^f Hans Sachs, which 
has been deservedly translated into almost all 
the European languages, was commonly sung 
.in the Protestant churches, whenever the heroic 
.reformer visited them* 

. In Luther's own German writings, and emi- 
nently in his translation, of ^he bible, the German 
language commenced. I mean the language as 
. it is at present written ; that which is called the 
'. High German, as contra-distinguished from the 
i Platt-Teutsch, the dialect of the flat or north* 
em countries^ and from the Obbr-Teutsch, 
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the lunguage of the middle and Souihem Get^ 
maDy. The High Grennan is indeed a limgua 
commMfdi^ not actually ^he native langiH^ of 
any province, but the choice and fragrancy d 
all the dialects. From thiis cause it is at once 
the most copious and the most grammatical of 
all the European tongues. 

Within less than a century s^ter Luther^s 
death the German was inundated with pedantic 
barbarisms^ A few volumes of this period I 
read through from motives of curiosity ; for it is 
not easy to im^ne any thing more fantasliqi 
than the very appearance of their pages. Almost 
every third word is a Latin word with a Ger- 
manized ending, the Latin portion b^ng al** 
ways printed in Roman letters, while in the 
last syllable the German character is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz aroj^e^ 
whose genius more nearly resembled that of 
Dryden than any other poet, . who at present 
occurs to my recollection. In the opinion of 
Lessing, the most acute of critics, and of 
Adelung, the first of Lexicc^raphers, Opitz^ 
and the Silesian poets, his followers, not only 
restored the language, but still remain the 
models of pure diction^ A stranger basno 
vote on such a question; but after repeated 
perusal of the work my feelings juKtifled tfae^ 
verdict, and I seemed to have acquired fronts 
them a sort of tact for what is genume in the^ 
style of later writers. 
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Of tdie JE^eodid era, which commeiiMd with 
Gellert, Klopstock, Ramler, Lessmg, and their 
compeers, I netd w>t speak. With the opu 
jportenittra which I enjoyed, it would have 
beeor disgraoefnl not to have been famitiar with 
their wHkings ; and I have already said as mnchv 
as the present biographical sketch requires^ 
concemiag the German philosophers, whose 
works, for the greater part, I became acquainted 
^ith «t: a far later period. 

Sooii after my retiim from Germany I wm 
solicited to und^take the literary and political 
departmeirt iA the Morning Post ; and i ac- 
ceded to the proposal on the condition, that 
the papw should theneeforwards be condudied 
•cm. i^a* tain fixed and anuounoed principles, and 
that I should be neither obliged or requested 
to deviate from them in favor of miy party or 
any event. In consequence, that Journal he- 
came and for many years continued aiiii- 
-ministerial indeed, yet with a very qualified 
approbation of the opposition, and with far 
greater eamesfness and zeal both anti-jacobin 
add anti-^allican. To this hour I cannot Ihid 
reason to approve Of the first war either in its 
commencement or its conduct Nor can I un- 
derstand, with what reason either Mr. Percival 
(whom I am singular i^iough to regard as th^ 
best and Wisest minister of this reign) or the 
presnmt administration, can be said to have pur* 
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nued the plans of Mr. Pitt. The love of Uieir 
country, and perseverant hostility to French 
principles and French . ambition are indeed 
honourable qualities common to them and to 
their predecessor. But it appears to me as 
clear as the evidence of facts can reiider any 
question of history, that the successes of the 
Percival and of the existing ministry hare been 
owing to their, hating pursued measures the 
direct Contrary to Mr. Pitt's. Such for itatance 
are the. concentration of the national force to 
one object ; the abandonment of the suhmdizing 
-policy, so far at least as neitl^r to goad or 
bribe the, continental courts into war, till the 
convictions of their subjects had rendered it a , 
war. of their own seeking; and above all« in 
their manly and generous reliance on the good 
sense of the English peofde, an don that loyalty 
•which is linkiad to, the very* heart of the nation 
by the:system of credit and the interdependence 
of property. 

Be this as it may, I am peri;uaded that the 
Morning Post proved a far more useful ally to 
the Giqvernixient in its most important objects^ 
in QOn^equence of its biding generally considered 



• Lord Grenville has lately re-asserted (in the House of 
Lords) the. imminettt danger of a revolution in th€ earlier 
part of the yvsct against France. 1 doubt not, that his Lord- 
ship is sincere ; and it must be flattering to his feelings to 
believe it. . But wher^ are the evidences of Ibe danger, to 
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ns niodera^ly anti-ministerial, than if it ha4 
been the avowed eulogist of Mr. Pitt. (Tlia 
few, wfaoBe cariosity or £iucy sbonld l^d th^wi 
to turn oxier the Jbnrnals of that datei may find 
ft small proof of tUs in the frequent charges 
made by the Morning Chronicle, that sudh and 
inch essays or leading paragraphs had beeii 



which a ftiture hrttdmat cad apfieall Or mast be ttst on 
an assertion^? Let me he permitted to extra£): a passage on Iha 
Mihjeot from THfi frUend. ** I have said that to withstand 
the arguments of the lawleia^ the Antyacobins proposed tm 
MMfMend tfae^ law, and by the interposition of a particulaF 
slatate lo eclipse the Messed l%ht of the universal son, that 
spies and informers might tyranniee and escape in the omio. 
ooi darkness. Oh ! if these mistaken men intoxicated and 
bewildered with the panic ef property, whioh they thea^ 
selves were the cluef agents in exciting, had ever lived in § 
coHVtry where there really existed a general disposition to 
change and rebellion! Had they ever travelled through 
Sicily; or through France at the first cpming on of the rci 
volution ; or even alas I throngh too many of the provinces 
of a aiftter island ; they ooiM not but have shrunk from theic 
own declarations concerning the state of feeliag, and of^inion 
ai that time predominant throughout ^Grreat Britain. There 
Yiras a time (heaven grant I that that time may have passed by} 
whoa by crossing a narrow strait^ they might have learnt t^^ 
true symptoms of approaching danger, and have secured 
t&etnselves from mistaking the meetings and idle rant of 
such sedition, as shrunk appalled from the ught of a consta* 
bte^ for the dire murmiiring and strange consternation which . 
precedes the storm or earthquiike of national discord. Not 
Qttly in coffifee-hoQses and public theatres, bat even. at ih^ 
tabids irf the wealthy, they woold have heard ttie advocatei^ 
of existuig Government deHmd their cause in the language, 
aad with the tone of men, who are conscious that they are 
in a minority. But in £agfand» when the alarm was at it* 
JiigheiBt; there was not a city, no not a town or village, in. 
wl»^h a man suspected of holding d^iM^nitic ptinciple* 
eould move abpftad wifthout reeeinng some uppleasaat prooC 
of the hatred, in which hia au^iposed jopinkWA w#rQ held kjk 
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«ent fMcn the Treasury.) The rapid And. ua** 
usual increase in tlie sale of the Morning Post 
is a sufficient pledge, that genuine impartiality 
with a respectable portion of literary talent will 
secure the success of a newspaper without tiie 
aid of party or ministerial patronage. But by 
impartiality I mean an honest and enlighteiaeii 



the great majority of the people ; md the only instaoces of 
)>opular excess and indignation were iii fav.or of the Govero' 
ment and the. Established Church. But why need I appeal 
to these invidious facts 1 Turn over the pages of history 
and seek for a single instance . of a revolution having beea 
effected without the concurrence of either the nobles, or the 
ecclesiastics, or the monied classes, in any country, in which 
the influences of property had ever been predominant, and 
where the interests of the proprietors were interlinked ! 
Examine the revolution of the Belgic provinces under Philip 
2nd ; the civil wars of France in the preceding generation ; 
the history of the American revolutidn, or the yet more re- 
cent events in Sweden and in Spain ; and it wiU be scarcely 
possible not to perceive, that in England from 1791 to the 
peace of Amiens there were neither tendencies to confede* 
^acy nor actual confederacies, against which the existing 
hiws had' not provided snflicient safeguards and an ample pa- 
iiishment. But alas ! the panic of property had been struck 
in the first instance for party purposes ; and when it became 

feneral, its |>ropagators caught it themselves and ended in 
elieving their own lie ; even as our bulls in Borrowdale 
sometimes run mad with the echo of their own bellowing. 
The consequences were most injurious. Our attention was 
concentrated to a monster, which could not survive the con- 
tulsions^ in jvhich it had been brought forth : even the en- 
Hghtened Burke himself too often talking andreasoniagf as if 
n perpetual and organized anarchy had been a possible 
thing ! Thus while we mrere warring against French doc- 
trines, we took little heed, whether t^ means, by which we 
attempted to overthrow them, were not likely to aid and aug- 
ment the far more^formidable evil of French ambition. Like 
children we ran ^way from the yelping of a cur, and took 
shelter at the heels of a vicious war4M>rsc.'' 
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idiherMce to a code Of. iateU^^ble.pViacipled 
previously announced, and fai&fiilly.r^rved 
to in ^upport of every judgment on men and 
ev0dts:$ not indiscriminate abu^ey not the inr 
dulgedce of smi editor's own maligtiant pasaionab 
and still less, if tiiat be iM>ssibla^ a> determina^ 
tipn to make mone^r hy flattoring the envy vaA 
cupidity, the vindictive reiftlessnesaand sell^ji^ 
ceit' of the baif<»vfitted vulgar ; a determiiiation 
almost iendisby but whicli, I hav^ 1>ten i% 
Ibnnad^ has been bdastfuUy a?drvired b^ om 
man, the most notorioiM[ of Ae&e mbb^oh 
phamtsl From the qwArhenc^mbnt of the 
Addkigion adminifitiratioiiL to. the pvetoit day^ 
whatev^ I have .written in the Morniko 
Post, or (after that paper w^s transfiwred to 
other proprietors) in the Courier,, h^. beak 
m defence ol* fi»rtherance of the meaburos df 
Govenunent. . ; r 

Th^Bgfi of this natulre ftparce survive rtl^/iff'^f 

Tbat gives them birth | they perish in ihf sights . ^ 

Cast by so. far from after-life^ that there 

Can scarcely aught be said, but that they were ! 

G ARTWRiGHT's Proh to On Bojfkl Stmi. 

! 

. Yet in these labors t employed, ,vth^ ifi thf 
belief ^f |Murtial frraidi^ wasted, tibfr prime and 
ainkood of mj intellect. Moat > as«u«edl^, 
.ftey a^ded nothing to luy fortupe or my repu- 

P2 
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btTMsities ^ iStk^ we^. iBnm Oovettnm^nt «r 
th^ iHcMli^^f Gdremtii^dt I not oirisr ti^et r^ 
«lftv%d- i«MiiiEi«Mi«iibii, w 'e^'i^ ^in^dtM it ; bM 
I wftssievs^ honoured ^h a iiMgle ackiMw^ 
tegcmsnt, or ^kfMnMaoft of mttisfiietioii. Yet 

M^ret. I fim not indeed iMlly «tt(i>tiglL to telce^ 
s« anyitfaiii^Iniore liibn' 4ml«at Uy^ierlMiteiiDf 
]iart;nddbaley<!Mr. Pox's afesetrtjonthai the Aite 
srar (1 trhst/tfaot t^ e|iitfadt k indt peemifbiiieli^ 
applied) urns fA tear proiudBdi bjf^ (the MbRNWO 
i^slH^ chr iBhiMild te proud toiiaTie th§ imordf 
jii$taribol 4N| my tolnbw ^4^ little do I Mgiiitt 
the cki^Qinstaalce, that I 'W^s a BpedfitHil. ofafict 
^ BttonttfAirte'd r^sentwen t during myTesidetice 
in Italy in'^tdnseq-uepce of' ibom e&ta}^ in tfai^ 
Moniii^ P^st -damig the pdu(» of Amiens. <Of 
this I was warned, directly^ by Baran Voir 
Humboldt, the Prussian Plenipotentiary, who 
at that itvne was the midster of the Prussian 
court at WoWie ; and indif ectfy, through his 
secretary, ' by Cardinal Fesch himself.) Nor 
do I lay any greater weight on the confirming 
imb% titat «fn ^rdtf. for :my arrosl was sent from 
Paris, from which danger I was rescued by 
Hie kindtteiM of a fvobMeBidnedictiiie, and the 
i^adous pnnhixratice 4of Itboit ^(Mii old man, tliib 
presMt Pope; For thb lafte isyranf s iKn«K<etifi6 
appetiie was oiBnl?or<>uii, laad preyed eqnaily 
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€* ft* Due D'ilfisphieii, enc} |h« write? of % 
Qctw^paper paF^grapb^ JJk^ a tf oesf "t^ttltwo^ 
]!lapol«OQ with w ey« qftt \em telqs^opic, 9ia4 
ignitb a tasite equally coarse in bis ravin, qould d^^ 
accfodfirdi^i the vmst d^nlmg t^gbtstapauao* 
an tbe levered n the brake> of even on th^ 
.flel4-iiioui9e aipid the grai^. But I do demea 
gratifleation from the kaow^dgei, that my eaaay« 
contributed to introduice tho practice of filacing 
the questions aad eyes^U q{ the day i» a.moiral 
point of view ; in giving a d^gwity to particular 
measures by tracing their policy or impolicy to 
permanent prineiple«, and an interest to princt* 
pies by the application of them to individual 
measures. In Mr. Burke's writings ind^d the 
germs of almost all political truU)a may \m 
found. But I dare aasi^ame to myself the ttierit 
of having firayk explicitly d^ned and analiaed 
die nature of Jacobinism ; and that m distia^ 
gnishing the jacobin from the r^ubtican, tkf^ 

I 

* I seldom think of the murder of this illustrious Prince 
witfaoul rtcoUecting the liiiea of Valeriua FiaficusXAEgonaut. 
JUb.L80.) 

M . — r ' Supcjr ipsius ingeos 

Instat fama viri, virtusque Uaud laeta Tyranno; 
Ergo ante ire metus, juvenemque exstinguere pergit. 

Philb i§0mmal. frofrk$* 
P3 
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democrat, and the mere demagogue/ 1 hoiSi' 
rescued the word from remainiug a mere term^ 
of abuse, and put on their guard many honest 
minds, who even in their heat of zeal against 
jacobinism, admitted or supported principles 
from which the worst parts of that system may 
be legitimately deduced. Tliat these are not. 
necessary practical results of such principles, 
we owe to that fortunate inconsequence of our 
nature, which permits the heart to rectify the 
errors of the understanding. The detailed 
examination of the consular Government and 
its pretended constitution, and the proof given 
by me, that it was a consummate despotism in 
masquerade, extorted a recantation even from 
the Morning Chronicle, which had previously 
extolled this constitution as the perfection of a 
wise and regulated liberty. On every great 
occurrence I endeavoured to discover in past 
history the ev^nt, that mostnearly resembled it. 
1 procured, wherever it was possible, the con- 
temporary historians, memorialists, and pamph- 
leteers. Then fairly substracting the points of 
difference from those of likeness, as the balance 
favored the former or the latter, I conjectured 
that the result would be the same or different 
In the series of* essays entitled " a comparison 



* A small selection from the numerous articles furnished 
by me t# the Morning Post and Courier, chiefly as they re« 
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of Fjrance under Napoleon with Rome jinder^ 
the first Caesars," and in those which followed 
'* on the probable final restoration of the Bour- 
bons/' I feel myself authorized to affirm, by the 
effect prodat^ed on many intelligent men, that 
were the dates wanting, it might have been 
suspected that the essays had been written 
within the last twelve months. The same plan 
I pursued at the bommencem^it of the Spanish 
revolution, and with the same success^ taking 
the war of the United Provinces with Philip. 
2nd, as the ground work of the comparison. I 
have mentioned this from no motives c^ vanity, 
nor even from motives of self-defence, which 
would justify a certain degree of egotism, es- 
pecially if it be considered, how often and 
grossly I have been attacked for sentiments^ 
which 1 had exerted my best powers to confute 
and expose, and how grievously these charges 
acted to my disadvantage while I was in Malta. 
Or rather they would have done so, if my own 
feelings had not precluded the wish of a settled 



gard the sources and effects of jacobinism, and the connec- 
tion of certain systems of political economy with Jacobinical 
despotism, will form part of " The Friend/' which I am 
now completing, and which will be shortly published^ for I 
can scarcely say republished, with the numbers arranged in 
Chaptemi according to their subjects. 

Accipe principium rursus, corpusque coacium 
Oesere ; mutata melior procede figura. 
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tttablishment in that island. Bilt I have laeii- 
tioned it from the iiiU persuasion that, anoed 
with the two-fold knowledge of history and the 
human mind, a man will scarcely err in his 
judgement concerning the suiB total of any ifu- 
ture national event, if he have been able tQ 
procure the original documents of the past 
together with authentic accouats of the ptCh 
sent, and if he have a philosophic tact for what 
is truly important in facts, and in most instances 
therefore lor such facts as the dignity of his^ 
TORY has excluded from the volumes of our 
modem compilers, by the courtesy of the ^e 
entided historians. 

To have lived in vain must be a painful 
thought to any man, and especially so to him 
who has made literature his profession. I 
should therefore raib^ condole than be angry 
with the mind, which could attribute to no 
worthier feelings, than those of vanity or self- 
love, the satisfaction which I acknowledge to 
have enjoyed from the republication of my 
political essays (either whole or as extracts) 
not only in many of our own provincial papers, 
but in the federal journals throughout America. 
I regarded it as some proof of my not having 
labored altogether in vain, that from the articles 
written by me shortly befere and at the omgl^ 
mencement of the late unhappy war with Ame« 
rica, not only the senJimenti^ were adopted, but 
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10 scmd iMtiAC^ th^ very Itmgnaf^ep io tliicfld 
of the Ma69o<^«Mets stut^paper^. 

Bat QO (Mie of tbese motiyea aor nil coi^oratl jr 

VQUld have impelled me to a itatement no uii« 

comfortable to my own feelings; bad not' my 

diaracter been repeatedly attseekedy by an ua« 

justifiable iatrusioD on private life, as of a foaii 

iikcbrrigtbly idle, and wbo iatrunted iwt. only 

witb ample talents, but fe^vored ^itb uaa^ual 

opportunities of improviog them, had ae^er* 

theless aofiered them to tust away without aa/ 

efficieat es^rtion either for has own go<id ob 

tiiat ctf hin f&Uow-creatures. Even if the cmiH 

positions, which I have made public^ smd thraft 

too in a form the mo9t certain of tm extenaivQ 

circulation, though the least flattering to an 

author's sdf-love, had been publiahed in ba^c$^ 

they would have filled a respectable number of 

volumes, though every passage of merely teoi^ 

porary interest were omitted. My prose writ» 

kigs have been charged wjith a disproportioMle 

demomd on the attention; with an excess of 

tefiiaement in the m<^e o^ arriviog at truthid ; 

with beating the ground for that which might 

have been iran down by the eye ; with the length 

and laborious construction of my periods ; in 

short with obscurity and the love of paradox. 

But my severest critics have not pretended to 

have found in my compositions trjfviaUty, or 

traces of a mind tJiat shrunk from the toil of 



IhkikMig. No one has charged me with trick-^ 
ing out in other words the thoughts of others. 
Or with hashing np anew the crambe jam decies 
coctam of EngHsb literature or philosophy. 
Seldom have I written that in a day, the acqui* 
•ition or investigation of which had not cost me 
the previous laboi' of a month. 

Bntare books the only channel through which 
the stream of intellectual usefulness can flow ? 
Is the diffusion of truth to be estimated by pub- 
Kcations ; or publications by the truth, which 
they diffuse or at least contain ? I speak it in the 
earcissable warmth of a mind stung by an ac* 
cusation, which has not only been advanced in 
reviews of the widest circulation, not only re- 
gistered in the bulkiest works of periodical 
literature, but by frequency of repetition has 
become an admitted fact in private literary 
circles^ and thoughtlessly repeated by too many 
who call themselves my friends, and whose 
own recollections ought to have suggested a 
contrary testimony. Would that the criterion 
of a scholar's utility were the number and moral 
valuebftbe^ truths, which he has been the means 
of throwing into the general circulation ; or the 
number and value ctf the minds, whom by his 
conversation or letters, he has excited into acti* 
vity, and supplied with the gerins of their after- 
growth ! A distinguished rank might not indeed, 
even then, be awarded to my exertions, but I 
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should date took forward vnih confidence to an 
honorable acquittal. I should dare appeal to- 
the 'numerous and respectable audiences, which 
at different times and in different places ho* 
nored my lecture-rooms with their attendance, 
whether the points of view from which the 
subjects treated of were surveyed, whether the 
grounds of my reasoning were such, as they had 
heard or read elsewhere, or have since found 
m previous pubKcations. I can conscientiously 
declare, that the complete success of th6 He- 
KORSE on the first night of its representatiott 
did not give me as great or as heartrfi^t a plean 
sure, as the observation that the \At and boxes^ 
were crowded with faces familiar to .me, though 
of individuals whose names I did not know, 
and of whom I knew nothing, but t)iat they had 
attended one or other of my courses of lectures. 
It is an excellent though perhaps somewhat 
vulgar proverb, that there are cases where a 
man may be as well ** in for a pound as for a 
penny r To those, who from ignorance of the 
serioud injury I have received from this rumour 
of having dreamt away my life to no purpose, 
injuries which I unwillingly remember at all, 
much less am disposed to record in a sketch of 
my literary life ; or to those, who from thdir own 
feelings, or the' gratification they derive from 
thinking contemptuously of others, would like 
Job's comforters attribute these complaints, 
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n^ extorted from me by the eeiise of wrong, to 
ael^ooceit or presumptuous rantty, I Jbi^v^ 
already fiiniisbed sucb ample materials, that I 
shall gain nothing by with-holding the remaiu-^ 
^er. I will not therefore hesitate to a^k the 
eonsciences of those^ who from their long ac<« 
quaintance with me and with the circumatancea 
are best qualified to decide or be my judges 
whrther the restitution of the suum cuique 

. would increase or detract from my lit^^ary re* 
putation. In this exculpation I hope to be 
vnderstood as speaking of myself compara* 
tively, and in proportion to the daims, which 
others are intitled to make on my time or my 
talents. By what I hwe effected, am I to be 
judged by my fellow men ; what I caie/^f have 
d<Hie, is a question for my own conscience. 
On my own account I may perhaps have had 
iufficient reason to lament my deficiency in self- 
contronl, and the neglect of concentering my 
powers to the realization of some permanent 
work. But to Terse rather than to pro^e, if ta 
either, belongs the voice of mourning'* for 

K/eon psuigs of lote awakeoivg as si babe 

Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart. 

And fears self-wiil'd thatshunn'd the eye of hope. 

And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 

Sense of past youth, ^od manhood come in vaia 

And genius given and knowledge won in vain. 

And ail which I had cuU'd in wood-walks wild 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 

Commune with thee had opened oul-^but flowers 

Strew'd on my corpse, ^d borne upon my bier 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! S. T« C. 
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These will exist, for the future, I trust only in 
the poetic strains, which the feelings at the time 
called forth.' In those only, gentle reader/ 

Affectus animi varies, Detlumque sequacis 

Perlegis invidiae ; curasque revolvis inanes ; 

Quas humilis tenero stylus olim effudit in xvo. 

Periegi^ et t^actymas, let i^utbd pharetratus acuti 

lilt ^i^rpaerd fecit «ihi c«Bpi4e tuiatts. 

Omnia paulatim consumit longior jetas 

vivendoque simul morimub, rapimurqub manendo. 

ipu mM oolfaitt» eiam nenrilk viikbdr i 

f retfi alia ebt, Bioresqu^alM. nova mentis imago^ r 

Vox aliudque sonat. Jamque observatio vitae 

Multa dedit :— lugere nitiil, ferre omnia; janique 

F«u)Eitai IsKrytiiMi ^r«m expeirientia tensil. 



> ' 
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Chapter 



An affectionate exhortation to those who in early 
life feel tlieni^ehes. disjpased to beeome authors. 



It was a favorite remark of the late Mr« 
Whitbread's, that no man does any thing from 
a single motive. The separate motives, or ra- 
ther moods of mind, which prx>duced the pret- 
ceding reflections and anecdotes have been laid 
open to the reader in each separate instance. 
But an interest in the welfare of those, who at 
the present time may be in circumstances not 
dissimilar to my own at my first entrance into 
life, has been the constant accompaniment, and 
(as it were) the under-song of all my feelings. 
Whitehead exerting the prerogative of his 
laureatship addressed to youthful poets a poetic 
CHARGE, which is pcrhaps the best, and cer- 
tainly the most interesting, of his works. With 
no other privilege than that of sympathy and 
sincere good wishes, I would address an af- 
fectionate exhortation to the youthful literati, 
grounded on my own experience. It will be 
but short ; for the beginning, middle, and end 
converge to one charge : never pursue lite- 
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RATUKE AS A trAde. WHh the excff^on'of 
one extraordinary man, I baiDetDeTlsr knowtoao 
individual, Ibast of all aii iadiyidual of geniwi 
healthy or happy without a pro/easioUf i. e. 
gome regular employment, 'which does .not 
depend on the will of the moment, .and which 
can.be canried oii so fisur meeAamcaify that att 
average quantum only of health, spii^ita, i and 
intellectual exertion ^e requisite tbitslaitbfdl 
discharge, i Three l^qurs of Idisure, unintey^ed 
by any alien anxie<y , and looked ' forwaM 16 
with delight as a change and recreation, will 
suffice to realize in/ literatune a larger product 
of what is truly. genial, than weeks of compul- 
sion. Money, and immediate reputation form 
only an arbitrary and accidental end of literary 
Iftbor. The hope of increasing them by any 
given exertion will often prove a stimulant to 
industry; but the necessity of acquiring ^hem 
will in all works of genius conv^t the «timur 
lant intb a narct^ie. Motives by Excess reverse 
their very nature, and instead of exciting, stuii 
aiml stupify the mind. For it is one contra* 
distinction of genius from talent, that its prer 
dominant efad is always, cbtnpriz^ in the 
means; and this is one of the many points^ 
twhicb establish an analogy between genius and 
virtue. Now though talents may exist without 
genii}s, yet as genius cannot exist;, ^certainly 
not mani^sst itself^ without talents^ I would 
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idttse efury sdkolar, ^ho feds th^geoisd powet 
worki Ag tiritbin brn^ do tasr to make a diyisnm 
biK?#«dn the two> M.tbatiiie shoold 4leT6te his 
tmUnts to the aequircnieut' 9f competence id 
Mme-ktiown iretAe or professioo, and bis genins 
to objebttf of his trsnquil and unbiassed choice ; 
while -the consciousness of being actuated in 
both ^tik<€. by. the sincere desire to perform his 
Autyi wiili aUke ennoble botk My dear young 
inejEidr(i would say) '' suppme yourself eitab^ 
lished in dny hbaouraUe occupation. Froni 
the nianu£Bictory^ or counting*4ioase, from the 
la«M;ot|rt, or from having visited your last pa?* 
tieot) you* return af evening, 

^ thkt tranqail time, wken the«weet sens^ of hoiMf 
14 Ifve^tesl; — — '• , 

to your iamily, pi^pared for its social enjoy- 
ments, tnth the very counteoances of your wiSi^ 
and ^children brightened, and their voice of wel* 
come inade doubly welcoine, by the knowledge 
that, as far as they are concerned, yon have sa^- 
ttsfied the demands of the day by the labor of 
the day. Then, irben you retire into your 
study^ in the books on your shelves you revisit 
so'miitiy' venerable frieadsti Mrith whom you cab 
convets0. Your own spirit scarcely, less free 
froto personal anxieties than the great s^nds, 
that in those books are still living .for jWil 
Even your writing desk with its. blank pap<^ 
and all 'its other implements will appear as % 
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chain of flowers, capable of linking your feeU 
ings as well as thoughts to events and charac* 
ters past or to come ; not a chain of iron which 
binds you down to think of the future and the 
remote by recalling the claims and feelings of 
the peremptory present. But why should I say 
retire ? The habits of active life and daily in-r 
tercourse with the stir of the world will tend to 
give you such self-command, that the presence 
of your family will be no interruption. Nay, 
the social silence, or undisturUng voices of a ) 
wife or sister will be like a restorative atmos- j 
phere, or soft music which moi^lds a dream, \ 
without becoming its object. If facts are re* / 
quired to prove the possibility of combining 
weighty performances in literature with full and 
independent employment, the works of Cicero 
and Xenophon among the ancients ; of Sir 
Thomas Moore, Bacon, Baxter, or to refer 
at once to later and cotemporary instances, 
]>ARwiN and RoscoE, are at once decisive of 
the question. 

But all ipen may not dare promise themselves 
a sufficiency of seIf<;ontroul for the imitation of 
tho^e examples ; though strict scrutiny should 
always be made, whether indolence, restless- 
ness, or a vanity impatient fqr immediate grati- 
fication, have not tampered with the judgement 
and assvfned the vizard of humility for the 
purposes of self-delusion. Still • the church 

Q 
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present to every man of learning and gemns a 
prbfessidn, in which he may cherish a rational 
hope of heirig able to unite the widest schemes 
of literary utility witli the strictest perfbrmancfe 

, 9 ' 

b{ professional duties. Among the numerous 
blessings of Christianity, the introduction of an 
Cfstablished church makei^ an especial claim on 
the gratittide of scholars' and philosophers ; in 
England, at least, whfere the principles of Pro- 
testantism have conspired with the freedbiA of 
the government to double all its salutary pow- 
€Jrs by' the removal of its abujses. ^ 

That not duly the maxims, but the grounds 
of a^phre ttbrdlity, the miere fragments oif tf hich 

''  I ' the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In <^horus br Iambic, teachers best 
' Of moral prudence, with d^lijght receited 
[In brief sententious precepts^;'' 

* * 

And that the ^sublime truths of the divine unity 
and attributels, "whidh a Plato found most hard 
to learn and deemed it still more difficult 
to reveal; tbat these should haVe becoilie the 
almost hereditary property of childho<»d and 
poverty, of the hovel and the ^orkiihop ; that 
even to the uiilettered they sound as comM^n 

- V - ' . • • • 

pldccy is a phenomenon, which must 'withhold 
all biit minds 'df the most vulgar cast from 
undervaluing the iSef'vices even of the pulpit 
tind di^ reading desk. Tet those, v^ho coufine 
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the efficiency of an established church to iijs 
public offices, can hardly be placed in a muc^ 
higher rank of intellect. That to every paria^i 
throughout the kingdom there is transplanted 
a germ of civilization ; that in the remote^ 
Tillages there is a nucleus, round which the 
capabilities of the place may crystallize ant^ 
brighten ; a model sufficiently superior to ex- 
cite^ yet sufficiently near to encourage an^ 
facilitate, imitation : thisj the inobtrusive, con* 
tinuous agency of a protestant church estate 
lishment, this it is, which the patriot, ai^d tb? 
philanthropist, who would fain unite the Ipv^ 
of peace with the faith in the progressiva 
amelioration of mankind, cannot estimate at 
too high a price. '' It cannot be valued wit^ 
the gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx^ ot 
the sapphire. No mention shall be ipade. qf 
coral or of pearls ; for the price of wjsdom is 
above rubies." The clergyman is witL his 
parishiopers and among them ; he i, neither in 
the cloistered cell, or in ^he wilderness, but a 
neighbour and a family-man, whose education 
and rank admit him to the piansion of the ric^ 
landholder, ivhile his duties make him tb^ 
irequent visitor of the farm-housis and the cot- 
t^gie. He is> or he may become, connected 
with tiie faipilies of his parish or its vicinity by 
n^mdage. 4^n4 among the inj^tances of fbjs 
blni^nes?, or at best of. the 9l|ort^9igh^di|^,, 

Q2 
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^hich it is the nature of cupidity to iaflict, 1 
know few more striking, than the clamors of 
the farmers against church property. What- 
ever was not paid to the clergyman would 
inevitably at the next lease be paid to the land- 
holder, while, as the case at present stands, the 
revenues of the church are in some sort the 
reversionary property of every family, that may 
have a member educated for the church, or a 
daughter that may marry a clergyman. Instead 
of being foreclosed and immovable, it is in fact 
the only species of landed property, that is 
essentially moving and circulative. That there 
exist no inconveniences, who will pretend to 
assert? But I have yet to expect the proof, 
that the indonvetiiences are greater in this than 
in any other species ; or that either the farmers 
or the clergy would be benefited by forcing the 
latter to become either Trvllibersj or salaried 
placemen. Nay, I do not hesitate to declare 
my firm persuasion, that whatever reason of 
discontent the farmers may assign, the true- 
cattse is this ; that they may cheat the parson, 
but cannot cheat the steward; and they are 
disappointed, if they should have been able 
to withhold only two pounds less than the 
legal claim, having expected to vrithhold five. 
At all events, considered relatively to the en- 
couragement of learning and genius, the estab- 
lishment presents a patronage at once so effec- 
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tive and unburthensome, that it would be im« 
possible to afford the like or equal in any but a 
christian and protestant country. There is 
scarce a department of human knowledge with- 
out some bearing on the various critical, his to* 
ricaly philosophical, and moral truths, in which 
the scholar must be interested as a clergyman ; 
no one pursuit worthy of a man of genius, 
which may not be followed without incoa* 
gruity. To give the history of the bible as a 
bookj would be little less than to relate the 
origin or first excitement of all the literature 
and science, that we now possess* The very 
decorum, which the profession imposes, is fa- 
.vorable to the best purposes of genius, and 
tends to counteract its most frequent defects. 
.Finally, that man must be deficient in sensibi- 
lity, w ho would not find an incentive to emula- 
tion in the great and burning lights, which 
in a long series have illustrated the church of 
^England ; who would not hear from within an 
echo to the voice from their sacred shrines, 

** £t Pater £iieas et ayunculus ezcitat Hector." , 

But whatever be the profession or trad* 
chosen, the advantages are many and import- 
ant, compared with the state of a mere literary 
man, who in any degree depends on the sale 
of his works for the necessaries and comforts 
of life. In the former a man lives in sympathy 
with the world, in which he lives. At leaftt h^ 

q3 
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acquires a better and quicker tact for the know- 
ledge of that, with which men in general can 
ilympathize. He leariis to manage hiis genius 
more prudently and efficaciously. His powers 
and acquirements gain him likewise more real 
admiration ; for they surpass the legitimate ex- 
pectations of others. He is something besides 
an author, and is not therefore considered 
merely as an author. The hearts of men are 
open to him, as to one of their own class ; and 
whether he exerts himself or not in the conver- 
sational circles of his acquaintance, his silence 
is not attributed to pride, no^ his communica- 
tiveness to vanity. To these advantages I will 
Venture to add a superior chance of happiness 
in domestic life, were it only thftt it is as natural 
for the'man to be out of the circle of his house- 
hold during the day, as it is meritorious for the 
Ivoman to remain for the most part within it. 
But this subject involves points of considera- 
tion so numerous and so delipate, and would 
not only permit, but require such ample do^ 
cuments from the biography of literary men, 
that I now merely allude to it in transitu. 
-When the same circumstance has occurred at 
Tery different times to very different persons, 
'all of whom have some one thing in compQon ; 
there is reason to suppose that such circum- 
stance is not merely attributable to the persoM 
concerned^ but is in some measure occasioned 
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\>y t^e one point in com^ipon to th^m all. In* 
stead of the vehement and almost slanderous 
^ehorta^ionfrom n^arriage, which the ilf t^o^yn^, 
Poccaccio (Vila e Costumi di Pante, p. 12^ 16) 
addresses to literary men, I would substitute 
the simple advice : *be not mereljf a man of 
letters ! Let literature be an honourable cmg^ 
mentation to your arms : but not constitute the 
coat, or fill the escutchion ! 

To objections from conscience I can of course 
answer in no other way, than by requesting the 
youthful objector (as I have already done on a 
former occasion) to ascertain with strict self-* 
examination, whether other influences may not 
be at work ; whether spirits, ** not of healthi" 
and with whispers *^ not from heaven^^ may not 
be walking in the twilight of his consciousness. 
Let him catalogue his scruples, and reduce 
them to a distinct intelligible form : let him be 
certain, that he has read with a docile mind 
and favorable dispositions the best and most 
fundamental works on the s^bject; that he 
has had both mind and heart opened to the 
great and illustrious qualities of |;he many re- 
nowned characters, w|io had dou))ted lil^e him- 
self, and whose researches had ended in the 
clear conviction, that their doubts had been 
groundless, or at least ip no proportion to the 
counter-weight. Happy will it be for such a 
jfian, if among his contemporaries elder than 
himself he should meet with one* who with 
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similar powers, and feelings as acate as his 
own, had entertained the same scruples ; had 
acted upon them ; and who by after-research 
(when the step was, alas ! irretrievable, but for 
that very reason his research undeniably disin-- 
terested) had discovered himself to have quar- 
relled with received opinions only to embrace 
errors, to have left the direction tracked out 
for him on the high road of honorable exertion, 
only to deviate into a labyrinth, where when he 
had wandered, till his head was giddy, his best 
good fortune was finally to have found his way 
out again, too late for prudence though not too 
late for conscience or for truth ! Time spent 
in such delay is time won ; for manhood in the 
mean time is advancing, and with it increase of 
knowledge, strength of judgMaent, and above 
all, temperance of feelings. And even if these 
should effect no change, yet the delay will at 
least prevent the final approval of the decision 
from being alloyed by the inward censure of 
the rashness and vanity, by which it had been 
precipitated. It would be a sort of irreligion, 
and scarcely less than a libel on human nature 
to believe, that there is any established and 
reputable profession or employment, in which 
a man may not continue to act with honesty 
and honor ; and doubtless there is likewise 
ii(me, wnich may not at times present tempta- 
tions to the contrary. But woefully vnll that 
man find himself mistaken, who imagines that 
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th^ profession of literature, or (to speak more 
plainly) the iroile of authorship, besets its 
members -with fewer or with less insidious 
temptations, than the church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have 
treated sufficiently on this unpleasant subject 
in an early chapter of this volume. I will 
conclude the present therefore with a short 
extract from Herder, whose name I might 
have added to the illustrious list of those, who 
have combined the successful pursuit of the 
muses, not only with the faithful discharge, 
but with the highest honors and honorable 
emoluments, of an established profession. The 
translation the reader will find in a note below.* 
*^ Am sorgfaltigsten, meiden' sie die Autors- 
chaft. Zu friih oder unmassig gebraucht, macht 
sie den Kopf wiiste und das Herz leer ; wenn 
sie auch sonst keine uble Folgen gabe. £ia 
Mensch, der nur lieset um zu drilcken, lieset 
wahrscheinlich iibel ; und wer jeden Gedanken, 
der ihm aufstosst, durch Feder und Presse 



 Translation. 



*< With the greatest possible solicitude avoid authorship. 
Too early or immoderately employed, it makes the head 
woite and the heart empty ; even were there no other worse 
consequences. A person, who reads only to print, in a(l 
probability reads amiss ; and he, who sends aw^y through 
the pep and the press every thought, the moment it occurs 
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versendet, hat sie in kurzer Zat alle r^rsaudt, 
und wird bald ein blosser Pieaer der Pruc- 
kerey, ein Buchstabense^er werd^n. 

^ Herdeu. 



f 
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to biniy will in a short time have sent all awa^, and will be- 
come a mere journeyman of the printing-office, a compositor** 

To which I may add frdlii myself, that what medical phj- 
Biologists affirm of certain secretioHis, applies equally to our 
thoughts; they too must be taken up again into the circulation^ 
and be again and again re-secreted in order to ensure a healtl^ 
fill vigor^ both to the mind and.to its ioteQectual offspring. 



Chapter XIL 

A Chapter of requests and premonitions concern* 
ing the perusal or omission of the chapter that 
follows. 

In the perusal of philosophical works I have 
been greatly benefited by a resolve, which, in 
the antithetic form and with the allowed quaint* 
ness of an adage or maxim, I have been ac- 
customed to word thus : *' until you understand 
a writer s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant 
of his understanding.'' This golden rule of mine 
does, I own, resemble those of Pythagoras in 
its obscurity rather than in its depth. If how- 
.ever the reader will permit me to be my own 
Hierocles, I trust, that he will find its meaning 
fully explained by the following instances. I 
have now before me a treatise of a religious 
fanatic, full of dreams and supernatural expe- 
riences. I see clearly the writer's grounds, and 
their hollowness« I have a complete insight 
into the causes, which through the medium of 
his body had acted on his mind ; and by ap- 
plication of received and ascertained laws [ 
•an satiBfectprily explain to my own reason all 
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the strange incidents, which the writer recordfli 
of himself. And this I can do without sus- 
pecting him of any intentional falsehood. As 
when in broad day-light a man tracks the steps 
of a traveller, who had lost his way in a fog 
or by treacherous moonshine, even so, and 
with the same tranquil sense of certainty, can 
I follow the traces of this bewildered visionary. 

I UNDERSTAND HIS IGNORANCE. 

On the other hand, T have been re-perusing 
with the best energies of my mind the Timaeus 
of Plato. Whatever I comprehend, impresses 
me with a reverential sense of the author's 
genius ; but there is a considerable portion of 
the work, to which I can attach no consistent 
meaning. In other treatises of the same philo- 
sopher intended for the average comprehen- 
sions of men, I have been delighted with the 
masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of 
the language, and the aptness of the inductions,. 
I recollect likewise, that numerous passages in 
this author, which I thoroughly comprehend, 
were formerly no less unintelligible to me, than 
the passages now in question. It would, I am 
aware, be quite fashionable to dismiss them at 
once as Platonic Jargon. But this I cannot 
do with satisfaction to my own mind, because 
I have sought in vain for causes adequate to 
the solution of the assumed inconsistency. I 
have no insight into the possibility of a man so 
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eminently wise^ using words with such hal£» 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass 
into no-meaning to his readers^ When in ad- 
dition to the motives thus suggested by my 
own reason, I bring into distinct remembrance 
the number and the series of great men, who 
after long and zealous study of these works 
had joined in honoring the name of Plato 
with epithets, that almost transcend humanity^ 
I feel, that a contemptuous verdict on my part 
might argue want of modesty, but would hardly 
be received by the judicious, as evidence of 
superior penetration. Therefore, utterly baffled 
in all my attempts to understand the ignorance 

of Plato, I CONCLUDE MYSELF IGNORANT OF 
HIS UNDERSTANDING. 

In lieu of the various requests which the 
anxiety of authorship addresses to the unknown 
tieader, I advance but this one ; that he will 
either pass over the following chapter altoge^ 
ther, or read the whole connectedly. The 
feiirest part of the most beautiful body will 
appear deformed and monstrous, if dissevered 
from its place in the organic Whole. Nay, on 
delicate subjects, where a seemingly trifling 
difference of more or less may constitute a 
difference in kindj even 2i faithful display of the 
main and supporting ideas, if yet they are 
separated from the forms by which they are at 
^nce cloathed and modified, may perchance 
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present a skeleton indeed ; but a skeleton to 
alarm and deter. Though I might find nume^ 
rous precedents, I shall not desire the reader 
to strip his mind of all prejudices, or to keep 
all prior systems out of view during his examin- 
ation of the present. For in truth, such re^ 
quests appear to me not much unlike the ad* 
vice given to hypochondriacal patients in Dr. 
Bachan's domestic medicine ; videlicet, to pre- 
serve themselves uniformly tranquil and in good 
spirits. Till I had discovered the art of d^ 
stroying the memory a puLvte pasty without in- 
jury to its fature operations, and without detri^ 
ment to the judgement, I should suppress the 
request as premature ; and therefore, however 
much I may wish to be read with an unpre- 
judiced mind, I do not presume to state it as a 
nec^sary condition. 

The extent of my daring is to suggest one 
<!riterion, by which it may be rationally coi^ 
jectured before-hand, whether or no ^ reader 
would lose his time, and perhaps his temp^, 
in the perusal of this, or any other treatise 
constructed on similar principles. But it would 
be cruelly misinterpreted, as implying tlie least 
disrespect either for the moral or intellectual 
qualities of the individuals thereby precluded. 
The criterion is this: if a man receives jS^ 
fundamental £aicts, and therefore of cou»e in- 
jdfimonstrable and incapable of further anal 
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the general notions of matter, spirit, soul, body, 
action, passiveness, time, space, cause and 
effect, consciousness, percepti<Ai, memory and 
haHt ; if lie feels his mind completely at rest 
concerning all these, and is satisfied, if only he 
can analyse all other notions in|o some one or 
zt]i6re of these supposed elements with plausible 
subordination and apt arrangemept : to such a 
tnind t would as Courteously as possible con- 
vey the hint, that for him the chapter was not 
written. 

Vir bonus es, doctus, prudens ; ast hmtd Mi ifir^. 

For these terms do in truth include all the 
difficulties, which the human mind can propose 
for solution. Taking them therefore in mass, 
and unexamined, it requires only a decent 
apprenticeship in logic, to draw forth their 
contents in all forms and colours, as the pro- 
fessors oT l^erdemain at our village fairs pull 
out ribbon after ribbon from their mouths.. 
And not more difficult is it to reduce them 
back again to their different genera. But though 
this analysis is highly useful in rendering our 
knowledge more distinct, it does not really add 
to it. It does not increase, though it gives us 
a greater mastery over, the wealth which we 
before possessed. For forensic purposes, for 
all the established professions of society, this 
is sufficient. But for philosophy in its highest 
sense, us the science of ultimate truths; and 



therefore scientia scientiarum, this meire analysii^ 
of terms is preparative only, though as a pre- 
parative discipline indispensable. 

Still less dare a favorable perus9.1 be antici- 
pated from the proselytes of that compendious 
philosophy, vvhich talking of mind but thinking 
of brick and mortar, or other images eq^ually ab- 
stracted from body, contrives a theory of spirit 
by nicknaming matter, and in a few hours can 
qualify its dullest disciples to explain the pmne 
scibile by reducing all things to impressionsj 
ideas, and sensations. 

But it is time to tell the truth ; though it 
requires some courage to avow it in an age 
and country, in which disquisitions on all sub- 
jects, not privileged to adopt technical terms 
or scientific symbols, must be addressed to the 
PUBLIC I say then, that it is neither possible 
or necessary fdr all men, or for many, to be 
PHiLosoPHEUS. There is a philosophic (a.nd 
inasmuch as it is actualized by an effort of 

• 

freedom, an artificial) consciousness^ which lies 
beneath or (as it were) behind the spontaneous 
consciousness natural to all reflecting beings* 
As the elder Romans distinguished their north- 
em provinces into Cis- Alpine and Trans-Alpine, 
so may we divide all the objects of human 
knowledge into those on this side, and those 
on the .other side of the spontaneous conscious^ 
ness ; citra et trans conscientiam communem. 
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The latter is exclusively the domain of pure 
philosophy, which is therefore properly enti- 
tled tfunscendentaly in order to discriminate it 
at once, both from mere reflection and re- 
presentation on the one hand, and on the other 
from liiose flights of lawless speculation which 
abandoned. by ail distinct consciousness, be- 
cause transgressing the bounds dud purposes 
of our intellectual faculties, are justly con- 
demned, as* tra$i$oendmt. The first range of 



* This distiqfction between transcendental and transcendent 
is observed by our elder divines and philosophers, whenever 
they express themselves ucholmtHally* Dr. Johnson indeed, 
hks confounded the two words ; but his own authorities do 
not bear him out. Of this celebrated dictionary I will ven- 
ture to remark once for all, that I should suspect the man of 
a morose disposition who should speak of it without respect 
and gratitude as a most instructive and entertaining hook, 
and hitherto, unfortunately, an indispensable book ; but I 
confess, that I should be surprized at hearing from a philo- 
8opl|ic and thorough scholar ai^y but very qualified praises 
of it, as a dietianaty. I am not now alluding to the number 
of genuine words omitted; for this is (and perhaps to a 
greater extent) true, as Mr. Wakefield has noticed, of our 
best Greek Lexicons, and this too after the successive labors 
of so many giants in learning. I refer at present both to 
omissions and commissions of a more important nature. 
What these are, . me saltem judice, will be stated at fuU in 
TH¥ Fbisnd, re-published and completed. 

I bad never heard of the correspondence between Wake- 
field and Fox till I saw the account of it this morning (16tli 
September 1815) in the Montiily Review. I was not a little 
gratified at finding, that Mr^ Wakefield had proposed to him* 
self nearly the same plan for a Greek and English Dictionary, 
which I had formed, and began to execute, now ten years 
ago. But fiir, far more grieved am I^ that he did not live to 
compleat it. I cannot but think it a subject of mpst serious 
regret, that the same heavy expenditure, which is now em- 

R 
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hills^ that ^dfcles fhe scanty rale of bumah 
life, is the horizon &r the majority of its inha- 
faitantB. On Us iddges the coaimon sun is. born 
and departs. From them the stars rise, and 
touching them they vanish. By the many, OFon 
this range, the natural limit and bulwark of the 
vaie, is but imperfectly knaiwi. Its hi^^r 
ascents are too often hidden by miste and 
clouds jfrom uncultivated swamps, which few 
have courage or curiosity to petietfate« To 
the multitude below these vapors appear, now 



ploying in tlie repubHeaiion of Stefhancts augmented, imd 
not been appHed to a new Lexicon on a more philosophical 
plan, with the English, German, and French Synonimes «s 
well as the Latin. 'In*almost every instance the precise m- 
dividual meaning might be givep in an English or Gennan 
word ; whereas in Latin we must too often be contented with 
a mere general and mc/iMtvf term. How indeed can it be 
otherwise, when we attempt to render the most copious lan- 
enase of the world, the most adn^irabje for the fineness of 
Its distinctions, into one of the poorest and most yagne lan- 
guages I Especially, when we rieflect on the comparatiTe 
number of the works, still extant, written, while the Greek and 
Latin were living languages. Were i asked, what I deemed 
the greatest and most unmixt benefit, which a wealthy indi- 
vidual, or an association of wealth v individuals could bestow 
on their country and on mankind, I should not hesitate to 
answer, *' a philosophical English dictionary ; with the Greeks 
Latin, German, French, Spanish and Italian synoHilnes/ and 
with ccwrespioiid^ indexes.*' That the learned langmges 
might thereby be acquired, better, in half the time, is but a 
part, and not the most important part, of the advaataget 
wiuch would accrue from suck a work. O ! if it dimild be 
permitted by providence, that without detriment to freedom 
and independence our government might be enabled to be- 
oome mora than a committee for war and revenue I There 
was a time, when everv thing was to be done by government 
Have W'e sot iowo off to the contrary extreme t 
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sm the dark haunts of terrific agents, on \irhtch : 
none may ;ntrude with impunity; and now all. 
OrffloWy with colors not their own, they are gazed 
aty as the splendid palaces of happiness and 
power. But in all ages there hare been a few, 
who measuring and sounding the rivers of the 
i^aleat the feet of their farthest inaccessible falls 
have learnt, that the sources must be £Bir higher 
and far inward ; a few, who even in the level 
streams have detected elements, which neither 
the vale itself or the surrounding mountains con- 
tained or could supply. How and whence to 
these thoughts, these strong probabilities^ the 
ascertaining vision, the intuitive knowledge, may/ 
finally supervene, can be learnt only by the 
fact. I might oppose to the question the ir ords 
ifi^ith which* Plotinusr supposes nature to. 



* Ennead iii. 1. 8. c. 3. Tht force of the Greek ffvnhm ig 
imperfectly expressed by ** understand f our own idiomatic 
phrase " to go along with me'* comes nearest to it. Tht 
passage, that follows, foil of profound sense, appears to me' 
evidently corrupt ; and in fact no writer more wants, better 
deserves, or is less likely to obtain, a new and more correct 

edition.— "tI «r tfvusycw; on To- ytvofMfOf Ici ^\etfMb -ipi^^ cuifwn^tf 
|ioi ytfOft^ifii Ik ^u^iaq r^q cJl<, rrfl (pvciv sp^itv (ptTiodiafioya vflrw^xfi. 

(nuiUemy w% /*•! %% ytn^Mm ix ^itfpta$ avri^ «J2()* " what thea> 
are we to understand 1 That whatever is produced is 
an itituition, I'silent ; and that, which is thus generated^ is 
by its nature a theorem, or form of cQnteraplation ; amt 
the birth, which results to me from this' contemplation, attains 
to have k contemplative nature/' So Synesius; nife; i^«, 
A^^»' Tm^. The aftei' comparisota of the process of the 
natiirit naturans with that of the geometrician is drawn fr»m 
At very heart of philosophy. . . 

R2 
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answer a similar difficulty. " Should any on* 
interrogate her, how she works, if graciously 
she vouchsafe to listen and speak, she iVill 
reply, it behoves thee not to disquiet me with 
interrogatories, but to understand in silence, 
even as I am silent, and work without words.'* 
Likewise, in the fifth book of the fifth Ennead, 
speaking of the highest and intuitive knowledge 
as distinguished from the discursive, or in the 
language of Wordsworth, 



«< 



The vision and tlie Acuity divine ;' 



he says : ''it is not lawful to enquire from 
whence it sprang, as if it were a thing subject 
to place and motion, for it neither approached 
hither, nor again departs from hence to seme 
other place ; but it either appears to us or it 
does not appear. So that we ought not to pur- 
sue it with a view of detecting its secret source, 
but to watch in quiet till it suddenly shines 
upon us ; preparing ourselves for the blessed 
[Spectacle as the eye waits patiently for the 
rising sun." They and they only can acquire 
the philosophic imagination, the sacred powei 
of • self-intuition, who within themi^elves can 
interpret and understand the symbol, that the 
wings of the air-sylph are forming within the 
skin of the caterpillar ; those only, who feel in 
their own spirits the same instinct, which im- 
pels tlie chrysalis of the horned fly to leave 
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f ctom . in it» inFoIucram for antoinaB yet to 
come. They know and feel, that the potential 
works in them, even as the actual works on 
them ! In short, all the organs of sense are 
framed for a corresponding world of sense ; and 
we have it All the organs of spirit are framed 
for a correspondent world of spirit: tho' the 
latter organs are not developed in all alike. 
But they exist in all, and their first appearance 
discloses itself in the moral being. How else 
could it be, that even worldlings, not wholly 
debased, will contemplate the man of simple 
and disinterested goodness with contradictory 
feelings of pity and respect ? " Poor man ! 
he is not made for this world," Oh! herein 
they utter a prophecy of universal fulfilment ; 
for man must either rise or sink. 

It is the essential mark of the true philoso- 
pher to rest satisfied with no imperfect light, as 
long as the impossibility of attaining a fuller 
knowledge has not been demonstrated. That 
the common consciousness itself will furnish 
proofs by its own direction, that it is connected 
with master-currents below the surface, I shall 
merely assume as a postulate pro tempore* 
This having been granted, though but in ex- 
pectation of the argument, I can safely deduce 
from it the equal truth of my former assertion, 
that philosophy cannot be intelligible to all, 
even of the most learned and cultivated classes. 

r3 
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A system, the first principle of which it is ta 
render the mind intuitive of the spiritwd in 
man (i. e of that which lies <m the other side of 
our natural consciousness) must needs have a 
great obscurity for those, who have never disr 
ciplined and strengthened this ulterior consc^ 
ousness. It must in truth be a land of dark- 
ness, a perfect Anii-Goslim^ fcM: men to whom 
the noblest treasures of their own being are 
reported onfy^ through the imperfect transla*- 
ticm of lifeless and sightless uottoms. Perha|)S, 
in great part, through words which are but 
the shadows of notions ; even as the notional 
tinderstandittg itself is but the shadowy ab- 
straction of living and actual truth. On the 
IMMEDIATE, which dwells in every man, and 
on the original intuition, or absolute affirm- 
ation of it, (which is likewise in every man, but 
doe^ not in every man rise into consciousness) 
all the certainty of our knowledge depends ; 
and this, becomes intelligible to no man by the 
miniatery of mere words from without. The 
medium, by which spirits understand each 
other, is not the surrounding air ; but the ^ 
freedom which they possess in common, as the 
common ethereal element of their being, the 
tremulous reciprocations of which propagate 
themselves even to the inmost of the squL 
Where the spirit of a man is ntoijilhd with, the 
consciousness, of freedom (were it only from 
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its KstlesraeeSi m of one still struggling in 
bondage) dll spiritual intercourse is interrupted, 
not only vfith others, but evto ,with hituself. 
No wonder then, that he r^aiains incomprehen-^ 
siUe to himself as well as to others. No won*- 
dePy that in the fearlul desert of his conscious* 
ness^ he wearies hitiiself out with empty words> 
to iwiiich no friendly echo answers, either from 
his own hearty or the heart of a fellow being ; 
or bewilders himself in the pursuit of notional 
phantoms, the mere refractions from unseen and 
distant truths through the distorting medium 
of his own unenlivened and stagnant under- 
standing ! To remain unintelligible to such a 
miBdy exclaims Schelling on a like occasion, 
is honor and a good name brforeGod and man. 
The history of philosop&y (the same writer 
observes) contains instances of c^ystems, which 
for «,cc«8iye genetatians have rediamed etrfff- 
matic. Such he deems the System of Leibnitz, 
whom anojther writer (rashly I think, and inn* 
diously) extols as the only philosopher, who 
was himself deeply convinced of his own doc- 
trines. As hitherto interpreted, however, they 
have not produced the eflfeict, which Leibnitz 
himself, in a most instructive passage, describes 
as the criterion of a true philosophy ; namely, 
that it would at once explain and collect the 
fragments of truth scattered through systems 
appar^itiy the isost incoogruous^ . Th# truth. 
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says lie, is diffused more widely than is com* 
monly believed; but it is often painted, yet 
ofiener masked, and is sometimes mutilated 
and sometimes, al^I in close alliance with 
mischievous errors. The deeper, howev^, we 
penetrate into the ground of things, the more 
truth we discover in the doctrines of the greats 
number of the philosophical sects. The want 
of substantud reality in the objects of the senses, 
according to the sceptics ; the harmonies or 
numbers, the prototypes and ideas, to which 
the I^yths^oreans and Platonists reduced all 
things ; the one and all of Parmenides and 
Plotinus, ^without*" Spinozism ; the necessary 
connection of things according to the Stoics, 
reconcileable with the spontaneity of the other 
schools ; the vital-philosophy of the Cabalists 
and Hermetists, who assumed the universality 
of sensation ; the substantial forms and ente- 
lechies of Aristotle and the schoolmen, together 
with the mechanical solution of all particular 



* This is happily elSected in three lines by Synesius, ia 
his Fourth Hymns 

£'f x»2 n<» r««-<taken by itself) is Sphwrnm. 
E'lr y *Afraw VtfiN— a mere anima Mumdu 
EV ri w^wtnrm — is mechanical Theism. 

But unite all three, and the result is the Theism of Saint 
Paul and Christianity. 

Synesius was censured for his doctrine of the Pre-exist- 
enoe of the Soul; but nerer, that I can find, arraigned or 
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phepomena according to Democritus and ihi^ 
recast philosophers*^all these we shall find 
united in one perspective central point, whick 
shows r^ularity and a coincidence of all thei 
parts in the very object, which from every other 
point of view must appear confused and dis- 
torted. The spirit of sectarianism has beeQ^ 
hitherto our fault, and the cause of our failures. 
We have imprisoned our ovm conceptions by 



deemed hereticalfor his Pantheism, tho' neither Giordanci 
Bruno, or Jacob Behmen ever avowed it more broadly. 

T» rt *»\ r» Tisytif 

St) 90 Tiitrof tfipv^, 

£t) To TiXT^(M»M* 

2u^ TO f «r^»eir, 

Xt) To >MIA7r6fM»W ^ 

# £t) TO fauyofUMv, 

Zi TO X^MTTCfUyOf 

£'» xa] warra, 
Fv KotS^ laor; 
Kai ii» wourm* 

Pantheism is therefore not necessarily irreligious or here* 
tical ; tho* it may be taught atheistically. Thus Spinoza 
would agree with Synesius in calling God Ovctk n Noi^i^, the 
Naiurt in Intelligences ; but he could not subscribe to the 
preceding Noug xai Nm^, t.e. Himself Intelligence and intel- 
ligent. 

In this biographical sketch of my literary life I may be 
excused, if I mention here, that I had translated the eight 
Hymns of Synesius from the Greek into English Anacreon- 
tics before my 15th year. 
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the Knes, which we have drawn, ii^ order to 
exclude the conceptions of others. Fai tronird 
^ue la plupart de9 sectes ont raison dans une 
bonne partie de ce q6e)1es ayancent, mais non 
^as tant en ce q^elles nient«. 

A system, which aims to deduce the memorj?? 
with all the other functions of intellig^ice, 
Bdust of course place its first position from 
b.eydnd the memory, and anterior to it, other^ 
wise the principle of solution would be itself a 
part of the problem to be solved. Such a po- 
sition therefore must, in the first instance be 
demanded, and the first question will be, by 
what right is it demanded ? On this account 
I think it expedient to make some preliminary 
remarks on the introducttt^ of Postulates in 
philosophy. The word postulate is borrowed 
from the science of mathematics. (See Schell. 
abhandl. zurErlautendesid. der Wissenaihaft- 
slehre). In geometry the primary construction 
is not demonstrated, but postulated. This first 
and most simple construction in space is the 
point in motion, or the line. Whether the 
point is mov^d in one and the same direction, 
or whether its direction is continually changed, 
renraitts as yet undetermined. But if the di- 
rection of the point have been determined, it is 
either by a point without it, and then there 
arises the strait line which inclosa!^ no space ; 
or the direction of the point is not . determiiied: 
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by a point witibout it, and then it must flow 
back again on itself, that is^ there arises a 
cyclical line» which does inclose a space. If 
the strait line be assumed as the posittvie, the 
cyclical is then the negation of the fitrait. It 
is a line, which atnio point strikes out into the 
strait, but changes its direction continuously. 
But if the primary line be conceived as un- 
determined, and the strait line as determined 
thrpughout, then the cyclical is the third com- 
pounded of both. It is at once undetermined 
and determined; undetermined through any 
point without, and determined through itself. 
Geometry therefore supplies philosophy with 
the example of a primary intuition, from which 
every science that lays claim to evidence must 
take its commencement. The mathematician, 
does not begin with a demonstrable proposi- 
tion, but with an intuition, a practical idea. 

But here an important distinction presente 
itself. Philosophy is employed on objects of 
the INNER SKNSE, and cannot, like geom^ry 
appropriate to every construction a correspon- 
dent inUward intuition. Nevertheless philoso- 
phy, if it is to arrive' at evidence, must proceed 
from the most original construction, and the 
question then is, what is the most original 
construction or first productive act for the 
INNER SENSE. The auswcr to this question 
depends on the direction which is given to the 
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INNER SENSE. Bat in philosophy the innejk 
SENSE cannot have its direction determined by 
»y .utward object. To fte .rigi«l oontru ' 
tion of the line, I can be compelled by a line 
drawn before me on the slate or on sand. The 
stroke thas drawn is indeed not the line itself, 
but only the image or picture of the line. It is 
not from it, that y^e first learn to know the line ^ 
but, on the contrary, we bring this stroke to 
the original line generated by the act of the 
imagination ; otherwise we could not define it 
as without breadth or thickness. Still how* 
er^r this stroke is the sensuous image of the. 
original or ideal line, and an eflicieDt mean to 
excite every imagination to the intuition of it. 

It is demanded then, whether there be found 
any means in philosophy to determine the di- 
rection of the INNER sense, as in mathematics 
it is determinable by its specific image or out- 
ward picture. Now the inner sense^ has its 
direction determined .for the. greater part only^ 
by an act of freedom. One man's conscious- 
ness extends only to the pleasant or unpleasant 
sensations caused in him by external impres- 
sions ; another enlarges his innei: sense to a 
consciousness of forms and quantity ; a third 
in addition to the image is conscious of the 
conception or notion of the thing; a fourth 
attains to a notion of his notions — he reflects 
on his own reflections ; and thus we may say 
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without impropriety, that the one possesses) 
more or less inner sense, than the other. This 
more or less betrays already > that philosophy in 
its first principles must have a practical or 
moral, as well as a theoretical or speculative 
side. This difference in degree does not exist 
in the mathematics. Socrates in Plato shows, 
that an ignorant slave may be brought to un- 
derstand and of himself to solve the most dif^ 
ficult geometrical problem. Socrates drew the 
figures for the slave in^ the sand. The disci- j 

pies of the critical philosophy could likewise 
(as was indeed actually done by La Forge and 
some other followers of Des Cartes) represent 
the origin, of our representations in copper- 
plates ; but no one has yet attempted it, and it 
would be utterly useless. To an Esquimaux 
or New Zealander our most popular philosophy 
would be wholly unintelligible. The sense, 
the inward organ, for it is not yet born in him. 
80 is there many a one among us, yes, and 
some who think themselves philosophers too, 
to whom the philosophic organ is entirely 
wanting. To such a man, philosophy is a 
mere play of words and notions, like a theory 
of music to the deaf, or like the geometry of 
light to the blind. The connection of the parts 
and their logical dependencies may be seen 
and remembered ; but the whole is groundless 
and hollow, unsu^tained by living contact, un- 
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aocooipanied with any rtolizii^ intuition which 

exists by and in the act that affirms its eiciste&ce,< 

which is known, bedaase it is, and is, because 

* 

it is known; The words of Plotiaus^ in the 

assumed person of nature, hold true of the 

philosophic energy. To ^a^w fA» ^t^^nfAct voA^ 

wnrff •» rfw/car^oit dto^pnrrii. y(oif»^$t, oXx' ifii (aw 

With me the act of contemptation makes the 
thmg contemplated, as the geometricians con^ 
templatiag describe lines correspondent; but 
I not describing lines, but simply contemplate 
ing, the representative forms of thii^s rise up 
iqto existence. 

The postulate of philosophy and at the same 
time the test of philosophic capacity, is no 
other than the heaven-descended know thy^ 
sje:lf ! (JS calo descendit^ FviiAi irs»uroy). And' this 
at once practically and speculatively. For aa 
philosopliy is neither a science of the reason or 
understanding only, nor merely a science of 
morals, but the science of being altogether, its. 
primary ground can be neither merely specula- 
tive or merely practical, but both in one. All 
knowledge rests ou the coincidence of an ob- 
ject with a subject. (My readers have beea 
warned in a former chapter tbaut for their cour 
venieuce as well as the writer's, the term, 
il^ubjeqt is used by me in its scholastic sense as 
equivalent to mind or sentient being* and' as^ 
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the stecessary correllative pf object or quic^ 
quid objicitwr mmti.) For we can know that 
only which is true : and (he truth is universally 
placed in the coincideaice of the thought with 
the thing, of the representation witfauthe object 
^presented. 

. Now the sum of all that is merely objective,. 
we will henceforth ca|l nature, confiniog.the 
term to its passive and material sense, as com* 
prising aH the phsenomena by which its existn 
ence is made known to us. On the other hand 
the sum of all that is subjective, we may 
comprehend in the name of the self or jntei^- 
LiGENCf . Both con<seption8 are in necessary- 
antithesis^ Intelligence is conceived of as ex- 
clusively representative, nature as exclusively 
represented; the one as conscious, the other as 
without consciousness. Now in all acts of 
positive knowledge there is required a reci- 
procal concurrence of both, namely of the con- 
scious being, and of that which is in itself 
unconscious. Our problem is to exi)lain this 
concurrence, its possibility and its necessity. 

. During the act of knowledge itself, the ob- 
jective and subjective are so instantly united,^ 
that we cannot determine to which of the two. 
the priority belongs. There is here no first, 
and no second ; both are coinstantaneous and 
one. While I am attempting to explain this 
intimate coalition, I must suppose it dissolved. 
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I most necessarily set out from the one, ta^ 
which therefore I give hypothetical antece- 
dence, in order to arrive at the other. But a& 
ther6 are but two factors or elements in the 
problem, subject and object, and as it is lefl 
indeterminate from which of them I should 
commence, there are two cases equally possible. 
I. Either the Objective is taken as 

THE first, and THEN WE HAVE TO ACCOUNT 
FOR THE SUPERVENTION OF THE SuBJECTivE^ 
WHICH COALESCES WITH IT. * 

The notion of the subjective is not contained 
in the notion of the objective. On the contrary 
they mutually exclude each of^er. The sub-> 
jective therefore must supervene to the objec- 
tive. The conception of nature does not ap- 
parently involve the co-presence of an intel- 
ligence making an ideal duplicate of it^ i. e. 
representing it This desk for instance would 
(according to our natural notions) be, though 
there should exist no sentient being to look at 
it. This then is the problem of natural philo- 
sophy. It assumes the objective or uncon- 
scious nature as the first, and has therefore to 
explain how intelligence can supervene to it, 
or how itself can grow into intellig^ice. If it 
should appear, that all enlightened naturalists 
without having distinctly proposed the problem 
to themselves have yet constantly moved in .the 
line of its solution, it must afford a strcnag pre* 
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sumption that the problem itself is founded in 
nature^ Fqr if all knowledge h^ as it were 
two poles reciprocally required and presup- 
posed,^ all sciences must proceed frotn the cme. 
or the other, and must tend toward' the op^ 
posite as far as the equatorial point in which 
both are reconcile)! . and become identical: 
Tl^e necessary tendevce therefore of all n^turptl 

philosophy is frop»iiaturetoiD*€Uigeuc^j awl; 
this^ ^and no othcir ii^ the true ground. siii4)OCr: 
cation of the instinctive striying;to introduce 
theory into our views of natural phadnom^ba.^ 
The highest perfection of- natural philosophy 
would consist in the perfe<;t spiritualiscation of 
^11 the laws of nature into laws of intuitipii and 
intellect*^ The ph^aenomena (thp ifuOerial) must 
wholly disappear, and the la^s. alone (the 
formal) must renaain. Thence it comes, that in « 
nature itself the more the principle of law 
breaks forth, the more does tli^e husk . drop 
ofi^ the ph^noqi^na t^mselves bq<M^ine tnpre . 
spiritual, and at length cease altogether in pur 
consciousness. The optical phaanom^na are 
but aNgfBometry, the lines of which are drawn 
hj %ht^ and the niateriality of this light itself 
has already becpnie matter of doubt . In the 
appearances of magnetism all trace of matter 
ip lost, and of the phasnomena of gijavitatjion, 
wlnc)i not a few among the mdgt illusti^aus 
I^e^vtonians b^ve declared no otherwise com- 

s 
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piiehetiidble thdti aii ub imtbkdii^e sfnrittial id- 
fluence^ them retaains noiiiiiig but its law, the 
e^iiecvrtfidn of which oh a vast scale is the me^ 
dffltiimi (^ tlie heavenly Ifloftionii. The theory 
of aatafkl philosophy woilld tHetibe competed; 
Wh^ alt nature was demoalitrated to be iden<w 
ticttl in essefnce with that, which in itsf higheM 
k no Wti power exists in man as iiitelli^nce 
dnd s^l^conscioDsness ; when the heavens and 
the earth shftll declare not' only th6' pdWer of 
th^lr ritakier, ' btit the glory and- th^ presiiibe of 
their God, even as he appeared to the great 
prophet dqribg the vision of t&e mount in the 
skirts of liis dividity. » 

This may igififfice to show, that eveti nattiritt 
science, vi^hich comttaenceS with the material 
phcenomedon 'Ad the reality and Substance of 
thin^ easting, does yet by the necessity of 
thciOnsitig unconsciously, and as it welie in- 
stinctively, end in nature as an intelligence ; and 
by this tendency the science <if nature becomes 
fitially natural philosophy, the one df tii^ tWo 
pOYks of fiindamen^l sdence. 

2. (Da THE suBjficrrVE li ^Akbii^ As Tttte* 

PIRST, A^D THB PROBLEM THEN IS; HbW 
THiR£> SU^EftVENElJ TO tT A COINClttfilSrT «B- 
JECTIVE, ' 

In the pursmt of tii^e sdetiees^ our jsuccess 
in ea«h', depends on an austere fetnd faithAii 
adh^rencie to its own principles wi^ a earcfcri 
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separfttioti and exclusion of those, which appep- 
tain to the op|iosite science. As the natural 
philosopher, Who directs his view» to the ob*- 
jectite, avbids above all tilings theintermixhir^ 
of the- sfrhjeetiv^ in his knowledge, as form* 
st&iice, aAitrary (Suppositions or rather stiP- 
netidns, occult qualities, spiritual agents, and 
fhe substitution of final for ei^cienl causes ; s6 
on the Other hand, the transcendental or inteli- 
ligential philosopher is equally anxious to pre^ 
chide all interpolation of the objective into the 
i^ubjectiYe principles of his science, as for 'in- 

» 

iMancB the assumption of impresses or cohfigti^ 
rations in the brain, correspondent to miniature 
pictures on the retina' painted by rays of light 
from supposed original is, which are not the 
immediate and real objects of vision, but de«- 
dtidtions ^m it for the purposes of explana* 
tfon. Ttals puri£b;atii3h of the mind is efibcted 
by an absolute and scientific scepticism to which 
the mind voluntary determines itself for the spe* 
cific purpose of future certainty. Des Cartes 
who (in his meditations) himself first, at least 
of the modems, gave a beautiful example of 
this voluntary doubt, this self-determined inde* 
terthination, happily expresses Its utter i£& 
fiference from the scepticism of vanity or irreli- 
gion r Nee tamen in eo sceptidbs iinitabar, qu{ 
dubitant tantum ut dubhent, et preter incerti- 
tudinem ipsain nihil qus&runt. Nam cohtrsl 
. : "  • ^ s- 2 • * 
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totas in eo eram ut aliquid certi rq[>erirem« 
Des Carti^s, de Methodo. Nor is it less dis* 
tXQct in its motives and final rSMin, than in its 
proper objects^ which are not as in ordinary 
scepticism the prejudices of education and cir- 
cumstance, but those original and innate pre- 
judices which nature herself has planted ia all 
men, and which to all but the philosopher are 
the, first principles of knowledge; and the final 
test of truth. » 

^ Now these essentifil prejudices are all redu- 
cible to the.one fundamental presumption, that 

THERE EXJST THINQS WITHOUT US. As thlS 

on the one hand originates^ neither in grounds 
or argumente, and yet on the other hand re- 
mains proof against all attempts to remove it 
by grounds or arguments (naturamfurea expd- 
Uls tfmen' usque redibit ;) on the one hand lays 
claim to immediate certainty as a position at 
once indemoastrable a^d irresistible, and yet 
o^ the other hand^ inasmuch as it refi^rs to 
pomet)iing essentially different firom . ourselves^ 
nay eyen in opposition to ourselves^ . leaves it 
inconceivaJ^lf how it could possibly become a 
part :of our io^mediate cop sciouiuiess ; (in^ other 
ti*9^s h9w that, which ex hypothesi is ^nd 
continues to be^ esjOtripi^iG s^d alien to. our beiiig, 
shQuld become a.modifi<;ation of our being) the 
philosopher therefore compels himsidlf to treat 
this faith as nothing more than a prejudice, in* 
nate indeed and connatural, but still a prejudice. 
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'The other position, which not only clainui 
by t necessitates the admission of its immediate 
certainty, equally for the scientific resisou of 
the philosopher as for the common sense of 
mankind at large, namely^ I am, cannot so 
properly be intiHed a prejudice. It is ground* 
less indeed ; but then in l3ie very idea it pre- 
cludes all ground, and separated from the im- 
mediate consciousness loses it» whole sense 
and import. It is' groundless ; but only be- 
cause it is itself the ground <^ all other cer- 
tainty. Now the apparent contradiction, that 
the former position, namely, the existence of 
things without us, which from its nature can- 
not be immediately certain should be received 
as Mindly and as independently of all grounds 
as the existence of our own being, the tran- 
scendental philosopher can solve only by the 
supposition, that the former is unconsciously 
involved in the latter ; that it is not only cohe* 
texkt but identical, and one and the same thing 
with our own immediate self consciousness. 
To demonstrate this identity is the office and 
object of his philosophy. 

If it be said, that this is Idealism, let it be 
remembered that it is pnly so iar idealisni, as 
it is at the same time, and on that very account* 
the truest and -most binding realism. For 
wherein does the realism of piankind properly 
oonrist ? In the assertion that there exists a 

S3 
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^omet^ipg without &ein, wjiat, .or. bow:, or 
where they know not, which occasions the 
objects of Uieir perception ? Oh no ! This, is 
neither connatural or universal. It is what a 
few ha^e taught and learnt in the schools, aii4 
which the many repeat without asking tbieo^ 
selves concerning tii^r own ni<^aning. The 
realism conunQU to all mankind is far elder ^aad 
Ijes infinitely deeper than this hypothetieal eac* 
planation of the origin of our perceptions, an 
explai^tion skifnnied from Hie m^e. ^ur&oe of 
9ie(^amcal i^ilosopby. It is the, table.itedi^ 
which the n)au of common ^^enie believes him^ 
self to see, not^the phantom/of ;a tAble, frwn 
which he may argumentatively d^iice the 
ijeglity of ji t^ble, which be dOes not see. If to 
destroy the reality of a^l,. ^t we actually be- 
h<4d^ be idealiem, what c«m be more egrejgiousiy 
so, than the syst^n of modew n^eAaphysics, 
which bamah^ us. to aland of shadows, sur- 
rounds us with apparitions, ^.nd di^ftii^sfaM 
truth from illusion only by the majority of those 
who drettm the same (Jhream? . '^ / asserted that 
the world was mad," exclaimed poor Lee, 
'' and Hm wwld said, liiat I was mad^ and con- 
found them* they, outvoted mie," 
, It is to the ^ue rad original realism, that I 
vfoiild direct the attentioo. This bdieves and 
requires neither more nor less, than that the 
ob^t. which' ;it beholds or pBesentsto itsd^ is 
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ihjBHefi s^nd i?«ry fi\^(A. In^diis s^euse, liaw* 
everwiieh v^fd^m^yMrhe against 1^, we ate all 
c^lectiirely tbora idealists, asid therefore and 
Qdly tbj&rafore 9r£\ive.at theiBaiEie time realists, 
fiat .of this the philosophers of the schools 
liUMW ttothk^y jor d^pise' the fieutfa .as the pre* 
judiGe lOf the igBorant vulgar, because 4hey li^e 
and move in a crowd of phrases and notions 
from which human nature has long ago va* 
nisheU. Oh^ yie liiat reverence yourselves, and 
walk humbly with the divinity in your own 
hearts, ye are worthy of a abetter philosopJ>y ! 
Let the Qead bury the. dead, but do ,you pre- 
serve your human nature, the depth of which 
was never yet feithomed by a philosophy made 
up of notions and mei^e logical entities^ 

In the rtiird ' treatise of my Logosophia, an- 
nounce at the end of this volume, I shall give 
(iteO'Volmite) the demonstrations and construe- 
tjohs of the l)yn»mic ^Philosophy scientifically 
arranged. It is, according to my conviction, 
no other than the system of Pythagoras and of 
Plato revived and purified from impure mix- 
fiires. Doctrina per tot manus tradita tandem 
in Vappam dfesiit. The science of arithmetic 
furnifehes instaiices, that a rule maybe useful 
in practical application, and for the paiticular 
purpose mscy l)e sufficiently authenticated by 
the result. Wore it has itself been fully de- 
ftionsfrated. 3t is. enough, if only it be tm* 
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diered iateiligible. This will, I trust, have befen 
effected in the following Theses for those of my 
readers, who are willing to accompany me 
through the following Chapter, in which the 
results will, be applied to the deductu>n ^ the 
imagination, and with it the principles of pro* 
d action and of genial criticism in the fine arts. 

Thesis I. 

Truth is correlative to being. Knowledge 
without a correspondent reality is no know- 
ledge ; if we know, there must be somewhat 
known by us. To know is in its very essence 
a verb active. 

Thesis II. 

All truth is either mediate, that* is, derived 
from some other truth or truths ; or immediate 
and original. The latter is absolute, and its 
formula A. A. ; the former is of dependent Oir 
conditional certainty, and represented in the 
formula B. A. The certainty, which inheres, 
in A, is attributable to B. 

ScHoi^ivM. A chain without a staple^ from 
which all the links derived their stability, . or a 
series without a flrst,^ \l^ been not inaptly 
allegorized, as a string of blind men, each hold- 
ing the skirt of the man before him, reaching; 
fiBu* out of sight, but all moviug without tiie 
least deviation in one strait line. It would be 
naturally takbn fox granted, thi(t tjiere, was a 
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guide at the head of the file : what if it were 
answered, No! Sir, ■'the men are without num- 
ber, and infinite blindness supplies the place of 
sight ? 

Equally inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths 
without a common and central principle, which 
prescribes to each its proper sphere in the 
system of science. That the absurdity does 
not so immediately strike us, that it does not 
se^m equally unimaginable^ is owing to a sur- 
reptitious act of the imagination, which, in- 
stinctively and without our noticing the same, 
not only fills at the intervening spaces, and 
contemplates the cycle (of B. C. D. E. F. &c.) 
as a continuous circle (A.) giving to all col- 
lectively the unity of their common orbit ; but 
likewise supplies by a sort of suhintelligitur the 
one central power, which fenders the movement 
harmoni#us and cyclical. 

Thesis III. 
We are to seek therefore for some absolute 
truth capable of communicating to other posi- 
tions a certainty, which it has not itself bor- 
rowed ; a truth self-grounded, unconditional 
and known by its own light. In short, we 
have to find a somewhat which is^ simply be- 
cause it is. In order to be such, it must be 
one which is its own predicate, so ftir at least 
that all other nominal predicates mu9t be modes 



and repetitions of itsi^lf. 1(0 exjjsitence too 
must be such, as to {U'ecVide tbe possiJ>ility pf 
requiring a cause or apticedeat without .jw 
absurdity. ,' 

Thesis IV. 

That there can be but one such principle 
may be proved a priori ; for were there two or 
more, each must refer tQ some other, by which 
its equality is affirmed ; coosequeu^y neither 
would be self-established, as the hypothesis 
d«n.ad». Ai>d a poiOeriori. it will W p>»^ 
by the principle itself when it is disco^v^r^ed, as 
involving universal antieedents in its very con- 
ception. 

Scholium. If we aiQirm of a board thait 
^Jb.blue, the predicOrte (blue) is. accidental, 
and not implied in the s\ibject, board. If we 
^rm of a circle that it is equi-radial, the pre- 
dicate indeed is implied in the definitipn of the 
subject; but the existence of the subject itself 
is contingent, and supposes both a cause and a 
percipient. The same reasoning will .apply to 
the indefinite number of supposed indemon- 
strable truths exempted from the prophane ap- 
proach of. philosophic investigation by the ami- 
able Bea4tie, and other less eloquent and not 
more profound rii)s^ugurators of cpinmon sense 
on 4bc .4;hrone of philosophy ; a fruitjes^ .at- 
^o^pt, were it only tibat it is the two-fold func- 
tion of philoi^ophy to reconcile jfeaspn with 
common sense, and to elevate common sense 
into reason. 
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Thesis V. 
Such a principle caimot be any thing or 
OBJECT, Bach diing is what it is in couse- 
qa^ice of some other thing. An infinite, ind»* 
pendent^.i^tf^, is no .less a contradiction, than 
an infinite c^irole or a, sid^eas triangle. Besides 
a thing is th^it, which is capable of being am 
object of f|rl|icb itself is npt the sole percipiant. 
But an object is inconcmvable withQuit a 4$ul> 
ject as its aiil:ittiesi8. Omne perceptiini perci- 
pi^Qitaxi ^upponit 

. , But neither can the .principle be found in a 
subject as a subject, contra-distinguished from 
an object: for ilnicuique percipienti aiiquid 
objicitur pefceptum. It is to be found thwe- 
fore Uj^ither in object or subject taken separ 
rat^ly, and consequently, as no other third is 
conceivable, it. must be found in that which ia 
neither subject nor object exclosiively, hvA 
which is the identity of both. 

Thesis VI. 
This principle, and so characterised mani- 
fests itself ia the Sum" or I Alf ; which I «bair 
hereafter indiscriminately express by the word9 



* Thic impossibility of an absplute thing (substantia vnica) 
as neither genns, species, nor individuum : as well as its 
utter unfitness for the fundamental position of a philosophic 

astern will pe denpnstrat^d in th^ ^i^itique pn Spinozism in 
e fifth treatise pf my JLi^goftopbia* 
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spirit, self, and self-consciousness. In this, 
and in this alone, object and subject, being and 
knowing, are identical, each involving and sup- 
posing the other. In other words, it is a sub-' 
ject which becomes a (Subject- by the act of 
constructing itself objectively to itself; but 
which never is an object except for itself, and 
only so far as by the very same act' it becomes* 
a subject. It may be described therefore as 
a perpetual self-duplication of one and the, 
same power into object and subject, which pre- 
suppose each other, and can exist only as an- 
titheses. 

Scholium. If a man be asked hotir he knows 
that he is ? he can only answer, sum quia sum.' 
But if (the Absoluteness of this certainty having 
been admitted) he be again asked, how he, the 
individual person, came to be, then in relation 
to the ground of his existence, not to the ground 
of his knowledge of that existence, he might 
reply, sum quia deus est, or still more philoso- 
phically, sum quia in deo sum. 

But if we elevate our conception to the abso- 
lute self, the great eternal I am, then the prin* 
ciple of being, and of knowledge, of idea, and 
of reality ; the ground of existence, and the 
ground of the knowledge of existence, are ab- 
solutely identical, Sum quia sum;* I am, 

* It 18 most worthy of notice, thsit in the first reveli|tion 
af himself, not confined to individuals ; indeed in thcTcry 
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because I affirm myself to be ; I iftffimr myself 

to be, because I am. 

t. . ... 

Thesis VII. 
' , If then I know myself only through my9el^ 
it is contradictory to require any other predn 



first tet^htion. of his absolute he^g, Jehovah at 'the sun^ 
time revealed the fundamental truth of all philosophy, which 
must either commence with the absolute, or have bo fixed 
commencement ; i* e; cease to be philosophy. I caono^ but 
express my regret, that in the equivocal use of the word 
thatf for in that, or btaatse, our admirable Version ha« f eiH 
dered the passage susceptible of a degraded interpi^tatioa 
in the mind of common readers or hearers, as if it were a 
mece reproof to an impertinent question, I am what 'I ai9, 
which might be equally affirmed of himself by an^ existent 
being. 

The Cartesian Coglto, ergo sum is objectionable, beeaoie 
^either the Cogito is used extra Gradum, and then it is involv- 
ed in the sum and is tautological, or it is taken as a particu- 
lar mode or dignity, and then it is subordinated to |he. sum; 
as the Species to the genus, or rather as a particular modifi« 
cation to the subject modified ; and not pre-ordinated as^ ther 
arguments seem to require.. For Coffito is Sum Cogitans. 
This is clear by the inevidence of the converse. Cogitat 
ergo est is true, because it is a mere application of the logi- 
cal rule : Quicquid in genere est, est et in specie. £st 
(cogitans) ergo est. , It is a cherrv tree ; therefore it is a 
tree. . But, est ergo cogitat, is iUogical : for quod est in 
specie, non necesaario in genere est. It may be true. I hold 
it to be true, that quicquid vere est, est per veram sui af* 
lirniationem. ; but it is a derivative, not iin imme<&te truth. 
Here then we have, by anticipation the distinction between 
the conditional finite I (which as known in distinct cou« 
•ciousness by occasion of experience is called by Kanfa 
followers the empirical I) and the absolute I am, and like* 
wise the dependence or rather the inherence of the former ill 
the latter ; in whom " we live, and move, and have our 
being," as St. Paul divinelv asserts, differing widely from the 
Theists of the mechanic school (as Sir J. Newton^ Locke, &c.) 
who must say from whom we had our being, and with it life 
and the powers of life. 
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date 6{ fselfy but that of. ddf-pohs^ioiistteaR#: 
Only in the self-consciousnesil of a i^phit is 
there the required identity of object and of 
representation ; for herein consists the essence 
of a spirit, that it is sdf^reptestolative; If 
therfttore this^be the one only immediate truth; 
in the certainty of which the reality of our coU 
leetive knowledge is grounded, it must follow 
that tjtie. spirit in all the objects wiiich it vtewsi^ 
♦tewii' OBfly itjgelf If this c*ould be' prolred,' thcl 
iaunediate. reality of all intuitive knowledge 
iirould be assured. It has been showii, that a 
spirit is that, which is its own object, yet not 
originkHy an object, but an absolute subject 
for which all, itself included, may become an 
object. * It must therefore be an act ; for every 
•far|«€t is, as an object^ dead, fixed, incapable 
in itself of any action^ and necessarily finite. 
Again, the spirit (originally the identity of 
object £^n(]l subject) must in some sense dissolve 
this identity, in bidder to be conscious of it ': At 
alter et idem; But this implies an act^ and it 
folIo\yg therefore th^t intelligence pr self-con-* 
sciausness is impossible, except by : and in a 
will. The self-conscious spirit thefefbre is a 
will ; and freedom must be as^sumed as d^ ground 
of philospphy, and can never be deduced from it^ 
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WHattever ia its origin is objective, is likewiser 
as fiftitili necessarilr finite. Therefore, since' 
(lie spirit is not originally an object, and as the" 
subject esisti^ ih antithesis to aH object, tbe^ 
^i)irit catiilbt originally be finite. But neithet^ 
can it be a subject wiifrout becoming £lti objeetr 
and as it is origihaJly the identity of both^ w 

can be coheetred neither as infinite or finite^ 

», . • . « 

exclttsfvtely, but ds the most original union of! 

• • • r 

bolth; In this existence, in the reconciling, atid 
the recurrence of this contradiction consists' 
the process and mystery of production . and 
Kft. 

Thesis IX. 
This principium commune essendi et cogbtii^ 
^ceii'di, as subsisting ih a wriL, or pritnary act 
of self-duplication, is the mediate or indftret^t 
principle of every science ; but it is the im- 
mediate aild direct prihciple of the ultimatil 
science alone, i. e. of transcendental philoso- 
phy alone. For it must be remembered, that 
all these Theses refer soltely to one of the two 
Polar Sciences, namely, to that which com-' 
metlces with and rigidly Confines itself wi^in 
die subjeitive, leaving^ the objective (as far a i^ 
it is exclusively objective) t6 natural philoso- 
phy, which is its opposite pole. In its^ very 
ide3L theri^foreas a systematic knowledge of our 
collective rn^owino, (scientia scientise) it in- 
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Tolves the necessity of some one highest prin- 
ciple of knowing, as at once the source and 
the accompanying form in all particular acts of 
intellect and perception. This» it has been 
shown, can be found only in the act and evolu- 
tion of self-consciousness. We are not investi- 
gating an absolute principium essendi; for 
then, I admit, many valid objections might be 
started against our theory ; but an absolute 
principium cognoscendi. The result of both 
the sciences, or their equatorial point, would 
be the principle of a total and undivided philo- 
sophy, as for prudential reasons, I have chosen 
to anticipate in the Scholium to Thesis VI. and 
the note subjoined. In other words, philoso- 
phy would pass into religion, and religion be- 
come inclusive of philosophy. We begin with 
the I KNOW MYSELF, iu ordef to end with the 
absolute I am. We proceed from the self, in 
order to lose and find all self in God. 

Thesis X. 
The transcendental philosopher does not 
enquire, what ultimate ground of our know- 
ledge there may lie out of our knowing, but 
what is the last in our ^knowing itself,, beyond 
which we cannot pass. The principle of our 
knowing ^s sought within the; sphere, of our 
knowing. It must be something therefore, 
which can itself be known. It is asserted only. 
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tHat the act of self-consciousness is fot us tb«i 
source and principle of all our possible know-* 
ledge. Whether al)stracted from us there exists 
any thing higher and beyond this primary self- 
knowing, which is for us the form of^ all our 
knowing, must be decided by the result. 

That the self-<;onsciousness is the fixt point, 
to which for %t$ all is morticed and annexed* 
needs no further proo£ But that the self- 
coAsciousness may be the modification of a 
higher form of being, perhaps of a higher con- 
sciousness, ' and this again of a yet higher, and 
so <m in an infinite r^ressus; in short, that 
self-consciousness may be itself something ex- 
plicable into something, which must lie beyond 
the possibility of our knowledge, because the 
whole synthesis of our intelligence is first formed 
in and through the self-consciousness, does hot 
s^ all concern us as transcendental philoso- 
pshers. For to us the self<;dnsciousness is not 
a kind of beings but' a kind of knowing, and 
that too the highest and farthest that exists for 
us. It may however be shown, and has in part 
already' been shown in pages 115-116, that eveii 
when the Objective is assumed as the first, we 
yet can never pass beyond the principle oiselH 
consdousness. Should we attempt it, we must 
be driven'back from ground to ground, each of 
which would cease to be a Ground the mbmeiit 
we Jiressed on it. We mpst be whiri'd down 

T 
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tbfei gpalph of an iafinite series. But this wottld 
make our reanoa bafBe the end and purpose of 
all reason^ nauiely, ufiity and system. Or we 
i&ust break off the series arbitrarily, and affirm 
an absolute something that is in and of its^ai 
once cause and effect (cmusa sui) subject and 
object, or rather the absolute identity ctf both. 
l^ut as this is inconceirable, eaccept in a self- 
sdousness, it follows, that even as natural phi- 
losophers we must arrive at the same piindple 
from which a^ transcendental philosophers we 
net out ; that is, in a self-eonsciousttess in 
which the principium essendi does not stand to 
the principium cognosc€»di ki the relation of 
<{ause to effect, but both the one and the o&er 
are co-inhereqt and identical. Thus the true 
iSystem of natural philosophy places the sole 
reality of things in an absolute, which is at 
once causa sui et effectus, it4tTin( »vrmwra(y Tio(? 
rnvnt^n the absolute identity of subject aa4 
object, which it calls nature, and which in itf 
highest power is nothing else but self^consciowi 
will or intelligence. In this sense the positiott 
of Malbranche, that we see all things in God^ 
is a strict philosophical truth; and equally true 
is the assertion of Hobbes, of Hartley, and of 
tibeir masters in ancient Greece/ that all real 
knowledge supposes a prior sensation. For 
seni^tion itself is but vision nascent, n^ Hbrn 
cause of intelligence, but intelligence itself M» 
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sealed as an earKer power in the prdeeas of 
adfcosurtractioii. 

£i vafoi TiitrfMy^ 
Twf cm &iyop I 

■\ Bearing tken this in mind, that intelligence i$ 
a self-developemeiit, not a quality duperr^ng^ 
to a snbstaoce, we may abstract from all degree j 
and for the purpose of philosophic construe^ 
tion reduce it ito kind, under the idea of an iu^ 
destructible power with two oppointe and coun- 
teracting forces, which, by ja metaphorboEro wed 
from astronomy, we may call the c^itrifugal and 
ceniripedal forces. The intelligence in the one 
lends to olgectiie itself, and in the other to 
Jenow itself in the object. It will be bereafier 
my business to construct by a series of intuit 
ticsis the prc^essiv.e^chemes, that must foUow 
from sudi a power with such forces, till I ar^ 
rive at the fulness of the hnmau intelligimce* 
For my present purpose, I assume such a 
power as my principle, in order to deduce 
from it a faculty, the generation, agency, and 
applii^ticm of which form ithe oontentiB 4A the 
ensuing chapter. 

In a pseceding page I have justified the use 
<if tecbmcal terms in phflosophy, whenever they 
teHtd ito preclude confiision . bf thought, and 

T 2 
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when they asdist the memory by the exclusive 
singleness of their meaning more than they 
may, for a short tinie, bewilder the attention by 
their strangeness. I trust, that I have not ex- 
tended this privilege beyond the grounds on 
which I have claimed it ; namely, the conveni* 
ency of the scholastic phrase to distinguish the 
kind from all degrees, or rather to express the 
kind with the abstraction of degree, as for in- 
stance multeity instead of multitude; or se- 
condly, for the sake of correspondence in sound 
in interdependent or antithetical terms, as sub- 
ject and object ; or lastly, to avoid the weary- 
ing recurrence of circumlocutions and defini- 
tions. Thus [ shall venture to use potence, in 
order to express a specific degree of a power, 
in imitation of the Algebraists. I have even 
hazarded the new verb potenziate with its deri- 
vatives in order to express the combination or 
transfer of powers. It is with new or unusual 
terms, as with privileges in courts of justice or 
l^islature ; there can be no Intimate prim- 
UgCj where there already exists a positive law 
adequate to the purpose ; and when there is no 
law in existence, the privil^e is to be justified 
by its accordance with the end, or final cause, 
of all law. Unusual and new coined words are 
doubtless an evil ; but vagueness, coofhsion, 
and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts, are 
a far greater. Every system, which is under 
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the necessity of using terms not famiHarized by 
the metaphysieks in fashion, will be described 
as written in an unintelligifole style, and the 
author must expect the charge of having sub- 
stituted learned jargon for clear conception ; 
while, according to the creed of our modern 
philosophers, nothing is deemed a clear concep- 
tion, but what is representable by a distinct 
image. Thus the conceivable is reduced within 
the bounds of the jpc^i£m6/e. Hinc patet, qui 
fiat ut, cum irreprdBsehtdhile et invpossihile vulgo 
ejusdem significat6s habeantur, conceptus tarn 
XJantinui^ quam irifiniti, a plurimis rejeciantur, 
quippe quorum, secundum leges cognitionis in- 
tuitiviBj repraesentatio est impossibilis. Quan-^ 
quam autem harum e non paucis scholis explo- 
sarum notionum, praesertim prioris, causam 
hie non gero, maximi tamen momenti erit mo- 
nuisse: gravissimo illos errore labi, qui tam 
perversa argumentandi ratione utuntur. Quic- 
quid enim repugnat legibus intellecttks et ra- 
tionis, utique est impossibile; quod autem, 
cum rationis purse sit objectum, legibus cogni^ 
tionis intuitivae tantummodo nan subest, noA 
item. Nam hinc dissensus inter facultatem 
sensitivam et intellectualem, (quarem indolem 
mox exponam) nihil indigitat, nisi, quas m.en$ 
ab intelleetu accerptas fert idem ahstractas^ illas 
in concrete exequi^ et in Intuitus commutart^ 
siBpenmnero nan posse. Haec autem reluctantia 

T3 
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gubjectiva mentitcir, ut plurhnuin, repugnantiam 
aliquam objectivanij ei incautos fe.cile fallit, 
limitibus, qiiibus mens humtana cirramscribitw, 
pro lis habitis, quibus ipsa rervm essentia con« 

tinetur** ^-Kant de Mundi SensibiUs atque In^ 

telligibilis forma et principiiSf 1770. 



* Translation. 

*' Hence it is clear, from what cause many reject the 
notion of the continuous and the infinite. They take, 
namely, the words irrepresentable and impossible in one and 
the same meaning ; and» according to the forms of sensuous 
evidence, the notion of the continuous and the infinite is 
doubtless impossible. I am not now pleading the cause of 
these laws, which not a few schools have thought proper to 
explode, especially the former (the law of contmuity). But 
it is of the highest importance to admonish the reader, thai 
fhose, who adopt so perverted a mode of reasoning, are un- 
der a grievous errbr. Whatever opposes the formal princi- 
ples of th^ understanding and the reason is confessedly im* 
possible ; but not therefore that, which is therefore not 
Amenable to the forms of sentwms evidence, because it is 
exclusively an object of pure intellect. For this non«coinci- 
dence of the sensuous and the intellectual (the nature of 
which I shall presently lay open) proves nothing more, but 
that the mind cannot always adequately represent in the con- 
crete, and transform into distinct images, abstract notions 
derived from the pure intellect. But this cDntradietion, 
which is in itself merely subjective (i. e. an incapacity in the 
nature of man) too often passes for an incongruity or im- 
possibility in the object (i. e. the notions themselves) and 
seduce the incautious to mistake the limitations of the hu- 
man faculties for the limits of things, as they really exist/' 

I take this occasion to observe, that here and elsewhere 
Kant uses the terms intuition; and the verb active (Intueri, 
germanice Anschaueu) for which we have unfortunately no 
correspondent word, exclusively for that which can be re- 
presented in space and time. He therefore consistently and 
rightly denies the possibility of intellectual intuitions. But 
as I see no adequate reason for this exclusive §iense of the 
term, I have reverted to its wider signification authorized by 
our eldertheologians and metaphysicians, according to whom 
the term comprehends all truths known to us without a medium. 
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€ritics, who are most read^ to briAg this 
charge of pedantry and unihtelli^bility, are the 
most apt to overlook the important fact, that 
besides the language of words, there is a Ian* 
guage of spirits (sermo interior) and that the 
former iS only the Tehicle of the latter. Con* 
sequently their assurance, that they do not 
understand the philosophic writer, instead of 
proving any thing against the philosophy, may 
furnish an equal and (caeteris paribus) even a 
stronger presumption against their own phiio^ 
ifophic talent. 

Great indeed are the obstacles which an Eng* 
lish metaphysician has to encounter. Amongst 
his most respectable and intelligent judges, 
there will be many who have devoted their 
attention exclusively to the concerns and in-^ 
terests of human life, and who bring with them 
to the parusal of a ^ philosophic system an ha« 
bitual aversion to all speculations, the utility 
and application of which are not evident and 
immediate. To these I would in the first 
instance m^ely oppose an authority, wMcb 
they themselves hold venerable, that of* Lord 
Bacon : non inutiies scientise existimande sunt, 
quarum in se null us est usus, isi ingenia ^cuant 
et ordinent. 

There are others, whose prejudices are still 
more formidable, inasmuch as they are grounded 
in thttr moral feelings and religions principles, 
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which histd been alarmed and shocked by the 
impious and pernicious tenets defended by 
Hume, Priestley, and the French fatalists or 
>»c«,ritari.,>. ; Lm. .f wh<nn l.«l perverted 
metaphysical reasonings to the denial of the 
mysteries and indeed of all the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity ; and others even to the 
subversion of all distinction between right and 
wrong. I would request such men to consider 
what an eminent and successful defender of the 
christian faith has observed, that true meta- 
physics are nothing else but true divinity, 
and that in fact the writers, who have given 
them such just offence, were sephists, who 
had taken advantage of the general neglect into 
which the science of logic has unhappily fallen, 
rather than metaphysicians, a name indeed 
which those writers were the first to explode 
as unmeaning. Secondly^ I would remind 
them, that as long as there are men in the 
world to whom the TvH&t ipUnrov is an instinct 
and a command from their own nature, so long 
will there be metaphysicians and metaphysical 
speculations; that false metaphysics can be 
effectually counteracted by trne metaphysics 
alone ; and that if the reasoning be clear, solid 
and pertinent, the truth deduced can never be 
the less valuable on account of the depth from 
which it may have been drawn. 
A third class profess themselves friendly to m^ 
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tapbysics/ and believe tbat fbey are themselves 
metaphysicians* They have no objection to 
system or terminology, provided it be the method 
and the nomenclature to which they have been 
fiatmiliarized in the writings of Locke, Hume, 
Hartley, Condiliac, or perhaps Dr. Reid, and 
Professor Stewart. To objections from this 
cause, it is a sufficient answer, that one main 
object of my attempt was to demonstrate the 
vagueness or insufficiency of the terms used in 
the metaphysical schools of France and Great 
Britain since the revolution, and that the errors 
which I propose to attack cannot subsist, except 
as they are concealed behind the mask of a 
plausible and indefinite nomenclature. 

But the worst and widest impediment still 
remains. It is the predominance of a popular 
philosophy, at once the counterfeit and the 
mortal enemy of all true and manly metaphy- 
sical research. It is that corruption, introduced 
by certain immethodical aphorisming Eclectics, 
who, dismissing not only all system, but all 
logical connection, pick and choose whatever 
is most plausible and showy ; who select, what* 
ever wQrds can have some semblance of sense 
attached to them without the least expenditure 
of thought, in short whatever may enable men 
to talk of what they do not understand, with a 
careful avoidance of every thing that might 
awaken them to a moment's suspicion of their 
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j^ionnce. This alas ! is an iitemediable dia- 
ease, for it brings with it, not so much an in* 
disposition to any particular syst^n, but an 
mtter loss of taste and faculty for all system smd 
for all philosophy. Like echos that b^et each 
0ther ' amongst the mountains, the praise or 
blame of such men rolls in voUies long after the 
mport from the original blunderbuss. Sequa* 
eitas est potius et coitio quam consensus : et 
tamen (qnod pessimum est) pusillanimitas ista 
Aon sine arrogantii et fastidia se offert. Novum 
Organum. 

I shall now proceed to the nature and gene- 
sis of the imagination ; but I must first take 
leave to notice, that after a more accurate peru- 
sal of Mr. Wordsworth's remarks on the imagin- 
ation in his pre&ce to the new edition of his 
poems, 1 find that my conclusions are not so 
consentient with his, as I confess, I had taken 
for granted. In an article contributed by me 
to Mr. Southey's Omniana, on the soul and its 
organs of sense, are' the following sentences. 
^* These (the human faculties) I would arrange 
under the different senses and powers^ as the 
eye, the ear, the touch, &c. ; the imitative power, 
voluntary and automatic ; the imagination, or 
shaping and modifying power ; the fancy, or 
the aggregative and associative power ; the 
understanding, or the regulative^ substantiating 
and realizing power ; the speculative reason — 
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vis theofetica et scientifica, or the pfovcr b^ 
which we produce, or aim to produce unity, 
necessity, and universality in all our knowledge 
by means of principles * a priori ; the will, or 
practical reason ; the faculty of choice (Ogr^ 
manice, Willkiihr) and (distinct both from the 
moral will and the choice) the sensation o£ 
volition, which I have found reasoi^ to include 
under the head of single and double touch.'' 
To this, as &r as it relates to the subject m 
question, namely the words (the nggregatim 
und associative power) Mr. Wordsworth's " only 
objection is that the definition is too general. 
To aggregatie and to associate, to evoke and 
combine, belong as well to the imagination alt 
the fancy.-' I reply, that if by the power of 
evoking and combining^ Mr. W. meana the 
sam6 as, and no more than, I meant by the 
aggregative and associative, I continue to deny, 
that it belongs at all to the imagination ; and I 
am disposed to conjecture, that he has mis^ 



* This phrase, a. priori^ is ia common most grossly mis- 
understood, and an absurdity burthened on it, which it does 
not deserve ! By knowledge, a priori^ we do not mean, that 
we can know any thing previously to experience, which 
would be a contradiction in terms ; but that having once 
known it by occasion of experience (i. e. something acting 
upon us from without) we then know, that it must have pre- 
existed, or the experience itself would have been impossible. 
By experience only I know, that I have eyes ; but then my 
reason convinces me, that I must have had eyes in order to 
the experience* 



taken the co-presenee of fsincy with imagination 
for the operation of the latter fedi^ly. A man 
may work with two very different tools at the 
same moment ; each has its share ia the work, 
but the work effected by each is distinct and 
different fiut it will probably appear in the 
next Chapter, that deeming it necessary to go 
back much further than Mr. Wordsworth's 
subject required or permitted, I have attached 
a meaning to both fiwcy and imagination, which 
he had not in view, at least while he was 
writing that preface. He will j udge. Would to 
heaven, I flsight meet with many such readers. 
I will conclude with the words of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor : he to whom all things are one, 
who draweth all things to one, and seeth all 
things in onci, may enjoy true peace and rest of 
spirit (J. Taylor's Via Pacis.) 



Chapter XIII. 
On the imagination^ or esemplastic power. 

O Adam I one Almighty i^, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return 
If not depraved from good : created all . 
Such to perfection, one first nature all 
Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life ; 
But more refin'd, more spiritous and pure^ 
As nearer to him plac'd or nearer tendings 
Each in their several active spheres assign'd^ 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion'd to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk : from thence the leaves 
More airy: last, the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes. Flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by ^dual scale sublim'd. 
To vitai spirits aspire : to auimai: 
To hddhctual /—give both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding: whence the soul 
Rbason receives. And reason is her being, 
Disctt|:sive or intuitive. 

Par. Lost, b. v. 



*' Sane si res coiporales nil nisi materiale continerent, ve- 
rissime ^cerentur in fluxu consistere neque habere substau- 
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tiale quicqaam^ quemadmodtun et Platonici olim recte agno- 
T^re. — HiDc igitur, pmter pur^ mathematica et phantasiae 
subjecta, collegi qusedam metapbysica sol^que meiite percep- 
tibilia, esse admittenda : et massae materiali principium quod* 
dam superius et, ut sic dicaniy formak addendam : quando- 
quidem omnes veritates rerum corporearuin ex soils axioma- 
tibu9 logisticis^t geometricis, nempe de magno et parvo, toto 
et parte, figur^ et sitD, coUigi uon possint ; sed alia de eausi 
et effectu, acthuefue et pasnane, accedere debeant^ quibut 
ordinis reroin ratioaes salventiin Id priaeipibm rerum, an 
ImTitxi*^ &n viB ap|>eUeiiios, non refert, niod6 nsemineri-' 
nus, p^ solam Virtum notionem inteUigibiliter explicari." 

Leibnitz : Op. T. It. P. II. p. 53.— T. III. p. 321. 



Xtt^fiTIMEXON 

Sykesii, Hymn III. /• 2^1. 



Des Cartes^ speaking as a naturalist, and in 
imitation of Arcymedes, said, give me n^atter 
and motion and I will construct you the uni- 
verse. We must of course understand him to 
have meant; I will render the construction. of 
i\m uoivi^ise intelligible* In^tfae s^j«e sense^ the 
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transctodental philosopher says; grant me a 
nature having two contrary forces, the one' of 
which tends to expand infinitely, while the 
other strives to apprehend or jmd itself in this 
infinity^ and I will cause the world of intel-* 
ligences with the whole system of their repre* 
sentatibns to rise up before you. Every other 
science pre-supposes intelligence as already ex*- 
isting and complete : the philosopher contem* 
{dates it in its growth^ and as it were represents 
its history to the mind from its birth to itil 
maturity* 

The Tolerable Sage of Koenigsberg has 
preceded the march of this master-thought as 
an effective pioneer in hfs essay on the intro* 
duction of negative quantities into philoso- 
phy, published 1763. In this he has shown, 
that instead of assailing the science of mathe^ 
matics by metaphysics, as Berkley did in his 
Analyst, or of sophisticating it, as Wolff did^ 
by the. rain attempt of deducing the first 
principles of geometry from supposed deeper 
grounds of ontology, it behoved the meta« 
physician rather to examine whether the only 
province of knowledge, -which man has suc^ 
ceeded in erecting into a pure science, might 
not furnish materials or at least hints for estab. 
lishing and pacifying the unsettled, warring, and 
embroiled domain of philosophy. An imitation 
of the mathemaitical method had indeed been 
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attempted with no better success than attended 
the essay of David to wear the armour of SauL 
Another use however is ipossible and of far 
greater promise, namely, the actual application 
of the positions which had so wonderfully en- 
laired the discoveries of geometry, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to philosophical subjects. Kant having 
briefly illustrated the utility of such an attempt 
in the questions of space, motion, and infinitely 
small quantities, as employed by the mathema- 
tician, proceeds to the idea of negative quan- 
titles and the transfer of them to metaphysical 
investigation. Opposites, he well observes, are 
pf two kinds, either logical, i. e. such as are 
absolutely incompatible ; or real witliout being 
contradictory. The former he denominates 
Nihil negativum irrepraesentabile,the connexion 
of which produces nonsense. A body in mo^ 
tion is something — Aliquid cogitabile; but a 
liody, at one and the same time in motion and 
not in motion, is nothing, or at most, air articu- 
lated into nonsense. But a motory force of a 
body in one direction, and an equal force of the 
same body in an opposite direction is not in- 
compatible, and the result, namely rest, is real 
and representable. For the purposes of ma- 
thematical calculus it is indifferent which force 
we term negative, and which positive, and con- 
sequently we appropriate the latter to that, 
which happens to be the principal object in oar 
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thoughts. Thus if a man's capital be ten and 
his debts eight, the subtraction will be the same, 
whether we call the* capital negative debt, or 
the debt negative capital. But in as much as 
the latter stands practically in reference to the 
former, we of course represent the sum as 
10 — 8. It is equally clear that two equal forces 
acting in opposite directions, both being finite 
and each distinguished from ihe other by its 
direction only^ must neutralize or reduce eax^h 
other to inaction. Now the transcendental 
philosophy demands ; first, that two fori^es 
should be conceived which counteract ekch 
other by their essential nature ; not only not in 
consequence of the accidental direction of each, 
but as prior to all direction, nay, as the primary 
forces from which the conditions of all possible 
directions are derivative and deducible : se- 
condly, that these forces should be assumed 
to be both alike infinite, both alike indestructi- 
ble. The problem .will then be to discover the 
result or product of two such forces, as distin- 
guished from^the result of those forces which 
are finite, and derive their difference solely firom 
the circumstance of their direction. When we 
have formed a scheme or outline of these two * 
different kinds of force, and of their different 
results by the process of discursive reasoning^ 
it will then remain for us to elevate the Thesis 
fjrom notional to atctual, by contemplating in- 

u 
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tuitively thifci one power with its two . inherent 
indestructible yet counteracting forces, and the 
results or generations to which their inter-pene* 
tration gives existence, in the living principle 
and in the process of our own self-consciousness. 
By what instrument this is possible the solu- 
tion itself will discover, at the same time that it 
will reveal, to and for whom it is possible^ ^ Non 
omnia possumes omnes. There is a philoso- 
phic, no less than a poetic genius, which is dif- 
ferenced from the highest perfection of talent, 
not by degree but by kind. 

The counteraction then of the two assumed 
forces does not depend on their meeting from 
opposite direction$^; the power which acts in 
them is indestructible; it is th^efore inex- 
haustibly re-ebullient ; and as something must 
be the result of these two forces, both alike 
infinite, and both alike indestructible ; and as 
rest or neutralization cannot be this result ; no 
other conception is possible, but that the pro- 
duct must be a tcartium aliquid, or finite gene- 
ration.. Consequently this conception is ne- 
cessary. Now this tertium aliquid can be no 
other than an inter-penetration of the counter- 
acting powers, partaking of both 

Thus &r had the work been transcribed for 
the press, when I received the following letter 
from a friend, whose practical judgement I hai^ 
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had ample reason to estimate and revere, and 
whose taste and sensibility preclude all the 
excuses which my self-love might possibly have 
prompted me to set up in plea against the deci^ 
sion of advisers of equal good sense, but with 
less tact and feeling. 

" Dear C. 

'^ You ask my opinion concerning your 
Chapter on the Imagination^ both as to the im* 
pressions it made on my self, and as to those which 
I think it will make on the public, i. e. that part 
of the public^ who from the title of the work and 
from its forming a sort of introduction to a vo^ 
lume ofpoemSf are likely to constitute the great 
majority of your readers. 

*^As to myself, and stating in thefrst place tfie 
effect on my understanding, your opinions and 
method of argument were not only so new to me^ 
hut so directly the reverse of all I had ever been 
accustomed to consider as truth, that even if I 
had comprehended your premises sujfficientfy to 
jfuive admitted them, and had seen the necessity of 
your conclusions, I should still have been in thqt 
state of mind, which in your note, p. 75,76, you 
have so ingeniously evolved, as the antithesis to 
that in which a man is, wJwn he makes a bulL In 
your own words, I should have felt as if I had 
been standing on my head. 

*^ The effect. <m my feelings, on^the other hand, 
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I cannot better represent ^ than by supposing my- 
self to have known only our light airy modern 
chapels ofease^ and then for the Jirst time to have 
been placed j and left ahnCy in one of our largest 
Gothic cathedrals in a gusty moonlight night of 
autumn. ^ ' Now in glimmer ^ and now in gloom ;'* 
oft&i in palpable darkness not without a chilly 
sensation of terror ) then suddenly emerging into 
broad yet visionary lights with coloured shadows^ 
of fantastic shapes yet all decked with holy insig- 
nia and mystic symbols ; and ever and anon com^ 
ing out full upon pictures m$d stone-work images 
of great men^ with whose names / was familiar, 
but which looked upon me with countenances and 
an expression, the most dissimilar to all I had 
been in the habit of comiscting with those names. 
Those whom I had been taught to venerate as 
almost super-human in magnitude of intellect, 
I found perched in little fret-work niches, as 
grotesque dwarfs ; while the grotesques, in my 
hitherto belief,* stood guarding the high altar 
with aU the characters of Apotheosis. In short, 
what I had supposed substances were thinned 
away into shadows, while every where shadows 
were deepened into substances : 

If substance may be call'd what shadow seem'd, 
For each seem'd either ! 

Milton. 

" Yet after all, I could not but repeat the line* 

' which you had quoted from a MS. poem of your 
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own in the Friend, and applied to a work of 
Mr. Wordsworth's though with a Jew of the 
words altered : 

<«  Aa orpbicf tale indeed* 

A tale obscure of high and passionate thoughts 
To a strange music chaunted !'* 

" JBe assured f however j that I look forward 
anxiously to your great book on th^ construc- 
tive PHILOSOPHY, which you have promised and 
announced : and that I will do my best to under' 
stand it. Only I will not promise to descend 

* into the dark cave of Trophonius with youy there 
to rub my own eyes^ in order to make the sparks 
and figured flashes, which I am required to see. 
" So much for myself. But as for the public, 
I do not hesitate a moment in advising and urging 
you to withdraw the Chapter from the present 
work, and to reserve it for your announced trea- 
tisiss on the Logos or communicative intellect in 
Man and Deity. First, because imperfectly as 
I understand the present Chapter, I see clearly 
that you have done too much, and yet not enough. 
You have been obliged to omit so mxiny links, 

from the necessity of compression, that what re- 
mains, looks (if I may recur to my former iHus- 
tration) like tJte fragments of the winding steps 
of an old ruined tower. Secondly, a still stronger 
argument (at least one that I am sure will be 
more forcible with you) is, that your readers will 
have both right and reason to complain of you. 
This Chapter, which cannot, when it is printed^ 
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ammmt td so little us cm hundred pages, will of 
necessity greatly increase the expense of the work ; 
and every reader whoy like my self, is neither pre- 
pared or perhaps calculated far the study of So 
abstruse a subject so abstrusely treated^ will, a^ I 
have before hinted^ be almost entitled to accuse 
you of a sort of imposition on him. For who, 
he might truly observe^ could from your title-^ 

page, viz. '' Sfip %UttMp ]i^e attH ^pitiimfi,'" 

published too as introductory to a volume of mis- 
cellaneous poems f have anticipated, or even con- 
jectured, a long treatise on ideal Realism, which 
holds the same relation in abstruseness to Ploti- 
nus, as Plotinus does to Plato. It will be well, 
if already you have not too much of metaphysical 
disquisition in your work, though as the larger 
part of the disquisition is historical, it will doubt- 
less be both interesting and instructive to many to 
whose unprepared minds your speculations on 
the esemplastic power would be utterly unintelli- 
gible. Be assured, ify6u do publish this Chap- 
ter in the present work, you will be reminded of 
Sishop Berkley* s Siris, announced as an Essay 
on Tar-water^ which beginning with Tar ends 
with the Trinity, the omne scibile forming the 
interspace. I say in tike present work. In that 
greater work to which you have devoted so many 
years, and study so intense and various, it will be 
in its proper place. Your prospectus will have 
described and announced both its contents and 
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their nature ; and if cmy persons purchase it^ voho 
fed no interest in the subjects of which it treats^ 
they tvill have themselves only to blame, 

** I covM add to these arguments one derived 
from pecuniary motives^ and particularly from 
the projbahle effects on the »ale of your present 
publication ; but they would weigh little with 
you compared with the preceding. Sesides^ I 
have long observedy that arguments drawn fro^n 
your own personal interests more often act on you 
as narcotics than as stimulmits^ and th^t in money 
concerns you have some small portion of pig- 
nature in your moral idiosyncracy^ and like these 
amiable creatures, must occasionally be pulled 
backward from the boat in order to nmke you 
enter it. All success attend you, for if hard 
thinking and hard reading are merits, you have 
deserved it. 

Your affectionate, ^c-* 

In consequence of this very judicious letter, 
which produced complete conviction on my 
mind, I shall content myself for the present v^itb 
stating the main result of the Chapter, which I 
have reserved for that future publication, a de- 
tailed prospectus of which the reader will find 
at the close of the second volume. 

The IMAGINATION then 1 consider either as 
primary, or secondary. The primary imaoin* 
ATioN I hold to be the living Power and prime 
Agent of all human Perception, and asa repe^ 
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tition in the finite mind of the eternal ^t of 
creation in the infinite I am. The secondary 
I consider as an echo of the former, co-existing 
Tirith the coni^cious will, yet still as identical 
^ith the primary in the kind of its agency, 
and differing only in degree, and in the mode 
of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissi* 
pates, in order to re-create ;. or where this pro- 
cess is rendered impossible, yet still at all events 
it struggles to idealize and to unify. It is es- 
sentially t?2Ya/, even as all objects {as objects) 
are essentially fixed and dead. 

Fancy, on the contrary, has no other coun- 
ters to play with, but fixities and definites. The 
Fancy is indeed no other than a mode of Me- 
mory emancipated from the order of time and 
space ; and blended with, and modified by .that 
empirical phenomenon of the will, which we ex- 
press by the word choice. But equally with 
the ordinary memory it must receive all its ma- 
terials ready made from the law of association. 

Whatever more than this, I shall think it fit 
to declare concerning the powers and privileges 
of the imagination in the present work, will be 
found in the critical essay on the uses of the 
Supernatural in poetry and the principles that 
regulate its introduction : which the reader 
will find prefixed to the poem of C^^i^ttlfettt 

END OF VOLUME FIR^T. , I V 
I. M. fttttcli, FriBter* BrUtol. 
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